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MDs’ strike on verge of settlement 


r-il ‘‘v By DAVID RICHARDSON 
i: V .\ v; 'Jerusalem Post Reporter - 
;,j,.'The Mufti of Jerusalem, 

. «eikh Sa'ad e-Din el-Aiami, 
.-. x li ^sterday issued a fatwa or. divine 
• ^pensation for anyone who-assas- 
. .J^iates Syrian president Hafez As- 
following last week’s expulsion 
.* PLO chairman Yasser Arafat 
^ Damascus and the dramatic. 

*:L in Syrian-PLO relations. 

■■ The 80-year-old skeikh, who has 
-..r. s en mufti of Jerusalem for the past 
!.r.''irty years, issued the Koranhi rui- 
^ assuring anyone who kiDed the 
. -J jifidel Assad” the status of a mar- 
-:.,p-r.and a place in Paradise. 

’ : -: The farwa J issued at his own in- 
"’’i alive in his capacity as mufti of 
r-usalem, was said to have 


profound symbolic, rather than inr- 
mediate political,, significance. 
Jerusalem is the third holiest site in 
Sunni Islam and a ruling by the 
city's mufti directed against an Arab 
leader was “admittedly veiy un¬ 
usual,” the sheikh said last night 
“This Assad has murdered .many 
Moslems, including Palestinian 
Moslems. The Islamic law is that 
such-a-person must be killed;*’ et- 
A [ami said. He added that Assad 
wasan agent of Israel and the U S. 
■ The sheikh's ruling was directed 
against Assad, who as a nember of 
the minority Atawite sect not onily 
Supported Shia Iran in its war with 
Iraq but was also responsible for the 
massacre of thousands of members 
of the Moslem Brotherhood at 
iCoflthbed on Page 2, CoL I) - 


Radical leaders in bid 
jo save PLO unity 


■ By DAVID BERNSTEIN 
' Post Mideast Affairs Reporter 
and ^oKfes 

Embattled Palestine Liberation 
rganization chairman Yasser 
—srafat received u. major boost 
1 ... sterday when the leaders of the 
largest radical groups in. the 
-O united in a bid to face down 
Tin's apparent attempt to oust him 
id dominate the organization. 

... George Habash of the Popular 
j ;--ont for the. Liberation of 
..jilestine (PFLP) and .Nayef 
~ awatma of the Democratic Front 
r the Liberation of Palestine 
_ >FLP) said they were reuniting 
“eir groups into a single faction to 
strengthen the unify of Palestinian 
‘ nks under the PLO.” • . 
(Syrian President Hafez Assad 
sterday met with Habash'and 


other PFLP'ne.mbers, and 
emphasized to them the importance 
of uniting all Palestinian factions. I 
Bass am Abu-Sharif, spokesman 
for the PFLP, was'quoted as saying 
. after the merger was announced 
that the PLO leadership “will meet 
in; the next few days for a firm and 
decisive decision on the unity of the 
;PLO, its factions and institutions to 
counter any attempt to curb the 
PLO’s independence.” 

The latter statement appears to 
have been a deliberate rebuke 
aimed at Damascus.'which threw 
the PLO into deep disanay on Fri¬ 
day by expelling Arafat from Syrian 
territory. * 

Although both Habash and 
Hawatma have good relations with 
the regime of President Hafez As- 
.;. i-CuatiB»cd on Page 2, CoL 5] . 


Syrians invite ^nne 1 I^banese PM 


AMASCUS (AP). — The Syrian 
vemmept has invited former 
banese prime minister $aeb 
lam for an official visit, giving the 
st indication Syria may be willing, 

1 " discuss the Lebanese-Israeli 
top withdrawal agreement, Syrian 

• ' urces said yesterday. 

• Salam is one of-Lebanon's most 
iuential Moslem leaders and is 

- asely involved in government 
■'Licy-making. 

The sources, who asked not to be 

• - Hied, said the invitation was for 

• imext day or so, but would not- 
t!-who Salam would be meeting 

..-The Syrians have refused to 
leive any Lebanese official since 


-the signihjg ^f the Lebanese-Israeli 
agreement in ’May. 

Syrian President Hafez Assad has 
strongly . rejected the agreement, 
saying it infringes'on Syrian security 
and Lebanese Sovereignly. The. 
Syrian government refused to ac¬ 
cept a visit by a special committee 
formed by Lebanese President 
Amin Jemaycl, saying it would talk 
with the Lebanese only when 
Lebanon annulled the agreement 
with Israel. 

Assad has also said hp will not 
pull his troops out of northern and 
eastern Lebanon, until Israel 
withdraws from the south complete¬ 
ly and unconditionally. 


Hro IDF soldiers hurt in grenade attack 


•/ By MENAHEM HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

E.TULLA.—Two Israeli soldiers 
■re wounded in Lebanon yester- 
y when two grenades were tossed 
their vehicle from an ambush as it 
JVe south along the Beirut-Sidon 
j^hway. The vehicle was part of a 
g^>ply convoy. 

. Die grenade attack took place 
out half a kilometre from the 
iN^rlhern outskirts of Sidon. Frag- 
:nts hit one of the convoy's jeeps, 
July wounding the driver and a 
»senger. They were treated at the 
:ne and returned to duty. Israel 
fence Forces units searched the 
• :a for the gttackers. 

Neuter-reports that a man yester- 
’ y fired a rocket-propelled 
■ nade and a submachinegun at an 
ueli military vehicle at the 
y*them entrance to Sidon and 
'^ui.ran away. The Israelis 
^^Tunted a search for him, 
^d twiinesses said. 

Jther witnesses said there was an 
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.-fhe Jerusalem Post this week 
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-■ .Rouble bonus for readers st no extra 
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explosion yesterday near ,an Israeli 
army position in Abul-Aswad, north 
of the south Lebanese port of Tyre. 

The IDF spokesman has denied 
reports from foreign news agencies 
that refugees at the Ein Hilwe camp 
near Sidon were stacked yesterday 
by “hostile Lebanese dements.” 

A Katyusha rocket fired from a 
mobile launcher hit a fuel store at 
Zaharani oil terminal near Sidon 
yesterday. The . blaze was quickly 
extinguished. Israeli troops came to 
the scene. Three other rockets were 
fired but they caused no damage. 

Habib arrives 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

U.S. special, envoy. Philip Habib 
arrived in Jsrad yesterday for talks 
with Prime.. Minister Menachem 
Begin op' withdrawing foreign 
troops from Lebanon. 

Habib,. with 'special ambassador 
Morris Draper and deputy 
Secretary, of -State" Richard Fair¬ 
banks, was scheduled to meet Begin 
today.. -• - 

The Syrians have said they will 
not talk-to Habib about the 
withdrawal of their troops from 
Lebanon, but Fairbanks is expected 
to visit Damascus to try to discuss 
the issue with Syrian leaders. 
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Aridor Vill avenge 
defeat’ over strike 


Finance Minister Yonun Aridor 
leaving the Prime Minister’s Of¬ 
fice after yesterday’s cabinet 
meeting, m wMch the government 
decided on arbitration to end the 
doctors’ strike. (Raharaira Israeli). 


By AVI TEMKIN 
Post Economic Reporter 

Finance Minister Yoram Aridor 
will fight back against his fellow 
ministers following his defeat at 
their hands during yesterday's 
cabinet meeting, cabinet sources 
told The Jerusalem Post yesterday. 
The sources added that Aridor, who 
strongly opposed arbitration from 
the start' of the doctors' strike, will 
probably not resign. 

Some of Aridor's aides said 
yesterday that the minister has not 
decided on his next step He wants 
to waiL until the conditions of ar¬ 
bitration with the doctors are es¬ 
tablished and the arbitrator 
nominated. The fight is not over, 
they said. 

But for Aridor's colleagues in the 
government there was no doubt that 
he is now a much more difficult 
person to deal with. “Aridor is 


physically tall but morally small,” 
one minister told The Post. “ He is 
the kind of person who must take 
his revenge.” 

But Aridor will not quit the 
cabinet as Yigaei Hurwitz did in 
1980, the minister added. “He is a 
much more sophisticated person 
than Hurwitz.” 

The Treasury was tense and 
gloomy yesterday afternoon, as 
Aridor arrived accompanied by his 
closest aides. The minister went to 
his office and gave orders that no 
one was to make any comment on 
the cabinet's decision to go for ar¬ 
bitration with the physicians. 

There will be no reaction from 
the Treasury on this matter, the 
ministry spokesman said. “It was a 
government decision and the 
Treasury will execute it, but we will 
not comment on it,” he added. 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 7) 


Arbitration terms 
being negotiated 


Doctors are ready to end fast today 


Bj MARGERY GREENFELD 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Hospital strike committees last 
night decided to hold their crucial, 
meeting on whether to approve the 
government's arbitration proposals 
“at the earliest possible moment’' 
after -the meeting at the Justice 
Ministry in Jerusalem ends. 

Anxious about the collapse of the 
'nation's hospitals and cautiously op-. 
timislic about arbitration, several 
hospitals, including Beersheba’s 
Soroka and the government hospital 
in Safed, last night announced that 
they would immediately begin 
treating all patients coming to their 
emergency rooms, in anticipation of 
the end of the hunger strike by “this 
morning”. 

“But it must be stressed that we 
will not call off the hunger strike un¬ 
til the arbitration terms are signed, 
seated, and:delivered. We htve-beew- 
tricked and fooled too many times. 


during the past four months to place 
even the slightest trust in the 
Treasury,” one hospital committee 
chairman told The Jerusalem Post 
last nighL Variations on this theme 
were heard from at least 10 hospital 
committees throughout the country. 

Even if the decision to end the 
hunger strike is taken immediately, 
it will take at least two to five days 
to return to any sort of “normal 
conditions” in the hospitals, ac¬ 
cording to doctors’ estimates. 

During the first 24 hours after the 
fast, work at most hospitals will still 
be “at a bare minimum” since the 
doctors, some of whom have been 
fasting for more than 10 days, will 
not be physically able to resume 
normal duties immediately. . .. 

Responding to President Chaim 
Herzog's appeal yesterday to end 
the hunger strike immediately, 
-miter-watL-foc -thcouicfunc of. 
the asbitratfbn negotiations, doctors 


at Soroka last night announced that 
all Kupat Holim Clalit clinics in the 
Negev would reopen as of this 
morning. A pediatric treatment 
centre will also open today at the 
hospital. Herzog issued the call dur¬ 
ing a tour of Beit Sheen. 

“We felt compelled to push up 
the time of our national hospital 
committee meeting as much as we 
could. Time is running out to pre¬ 
vent a total disaster in the medical 
system,” an Israel Medical Associa¬ 
tion official told The Post last night. 

■ “The minute the meeting in 
Jerusalem ends, we will get our 
communications network in motion 
and convene a meeting in Tel Aviv, 
even if it’s 4 o’clock in the morning. 
We don’t have one second to lose,” 
he said. 

The IMA had originally 
scheduled the national committee 
meeting for noon today.-But in the 
(Continued on Page !, CoL 7) 


Doctors fill empty beds as hospitals close 


By MARGERY GREENFELD 
with staff reports 

Despite yesterday’s cabinet deci-. 
sion to submit the doctors! strike to 
arbitration, hospitals throughout 
the country announced one after 
the other that their doors were shut 
to new patients. The nearly empty, 
wards began to fill up with doctors 
who collapsed after fasting for up to 
10 days. 

More than 3,000 doctors 
throughout the country had joined 
the hunger strike by last night, and 
dozens of them were hospitalized 
yesterday with extreme fatigue, low 
blood pressure, dehydration, and 
other symptoms resulting from their 
prolonged fasts. 

Several doctors were reported to 
have suffered heart attacks and 
were hospitalized in intensive care 


units. Other doctors were ordered 
by the doctors supervising the 
hunger strike m each hospital to 
resume'eating for “medical 
reasons." These reasons included 
dangerously low blood pressure, 
serious disturbances in blood sugar 
levels, other blood problems and 
fear of potential heart attack. 

Ichilov Hospital in Tel Aviv 
closed down at 11 a. m. yesterday, 
with its few remaining patients who 
were too ill to be transferred or dis¬ 
charged concentrated in several 
wards. •• 

AH doctors from Ichilov who 
were still, able to function joined 
other Tel Aviv doctors at the “state 
of emergency” hospital set up at 
Rokach (Hadass&h Balfour), which 
is to act as the central medical 
facility for the Tel Aviv area during 
the hunger strike. 


Hospitals in the Gaza Strip, 
Nablus and Tulkarm yesterday said 
they were willing to admit patients 
from Israeli hospitals that are 
closed. But in Beersbeba, am¬ 
bulance drivers refused to disregard 
the Magen David Adom’s standing 
instructions to take patients to the 
nearest hospital. The drivers 

{Continued on Page 2. Col. 2) 


By ROBERT ROSENBERG 

and MARGERY GREENFELD 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 

Representatives of the 
Finance. Health and Justice 
ministries, the Hisladrut's Kupat 
Holim Clalit and the Israel 
Medical Association last night 
huddled in Attorney-General 
Yitzhak Zamir's office in what 
all termed a last-ditch effort to 
get the country's hospital wards 
open. 

Last night's meeting followed 
yesterday's unanimous cabinet deci¬ 
sion to submit the doctors’ dispute 
to agreed arbitration. The cabinet's 
decision came after a tense five- 
and-a-half-hour meeting, during 
which Finance Minister Yoram 
Atidor complained of being let 
down by his colleagues. 

The attorney-general was chair¬ 
ing last night's meeting, at which the 
ground rules for an arbitrator and 
his terms of reference were to be 
decided. The arbitrator’s mandate, 
formulated at yesterday's cabinet 
session, was formally handed over 
at last night’s meeting by cabinet 
secretary Dan Meridor. 

According to sources at the talks 
last night at the East Jerusalem of¬ 
fices of the Justice Ministry, the 
doctors wanted first to discuss the 
arbitrator’s terms of reference and 
then to decide who would be the ar¬ 
bitrator. 

A cabinet source, however, said 
the intent of yesterday's arbitration 
decision by the cabinet was to leave 
the arbitrator to set his own terms 
of reference.- The cabinet then 
envisioned choosing the arbitrator 
first, and then discussing his course 
of action. 

“The doctors are trying to con¬ 
tinue the negotiations, while what 
we want is arbitration,” said the 
cabinet source. 

Dr. Ram- Ishai, chairman of the 
IMA, however said yesterday at the 
start or the meeting that the com¬ 
mittee is “very very far from discus¬ 
sing the identity” of the arbitrator. 

Ishai also confirmed that first the 
doctors wanted to clarify exactly 
what the cabinet meant when it said 
the arbitration would cover ail those 
issues that “had not been agreed up¬ 
on" hitherto. 

A high-ranking Justice Ministry 
source said last night as discussions 
were under way that “the crux of 
the issue is the terms of reference of 
the arbitrator. If they agree upon an 
arbitrator, he has the authority to 


decide what will be arbitrated. But 
until they decide upon an arbitrator, 
all they are doing is conducting the 
same kind of negotiations that they 
did in the pasi, but under a different 
name.” 

The meeting, chaired by Zamir, 
was attended by Treasury Director- 
General Ezra Sadan, Health 
Ministry Director-General Baruch 
Modan and Kupat Holim Clalit 
chairman Haim Doron 
(representing the employers). The 

• Cabinet decision — page 2 

• Histadrut and Alignment 
reactions — page 2 

• Compulsory arbitration to be 
pushed — page 3 

• Binyamln Ze’ev Begin — 
page 3 

1MA was represented by chairman 
Ishai, his deputy. Dr. Haim Zakut, 
and the association's two legal ad¬ 
visers, Simha Kcisman and Eli 
Zohar. 

A source at the meeting last night 
at the attorney-general's office said 
it would be “a marathon session,” 
but that the discussions were being 
held in “a pleasant atmosphere.” 

The source explained that the 
doctors and the employers were try¬ 
ing “to bridge some issues in order 
to speed up the talks." He said he 
expected them to continue into the 
early hours of this morning. 

As of 11:15 last night, the discus¬ 
sion had not even begun to deal 
with who would be the arbitrator. A 
large carton of food was brought in 
to the participants. 

“Everything could have been 
finished last Thursday night,” said a 
government source at the meeting. 
He explained that despite reported 
agreement on a wide range of is¬ 
sues, last nighfs meeting included 
review and new discussion of issues 
that at least the government thought 
had been concluded last week. 

A cabinet source said last night 
that the government would agree to 
the doctors’ demand that the ar¬ 
bitration period be limited to 40 
days. 

The Jerusalem Post has learned 
that the two sides agreed to a basic 
wage scale — which would include 
certain existing supplements — and 
a special increment for residents of 
10 per cent. They also agreed that 
the issue of a shortened work week 
would be decided by the arbitrator 
and agreed in principle that the new 
gains would be spread over a period 
of two to three years. 


WHEN THE LEADING INDUSTRIES LOOK FOR 
A CREATIVE AND RESPONSIVE BANK 
THEY BANK WITH US 


Israeli PoW has breakdown 


DAMASCUS (AP). — An Israeli 
prisoner of war held by the radical 
Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine — General Command 
(PFLP—GC), has had a nervous 
breakdown and is under the care of 
a psychiatrist, a fellow prisoner and 
Palestinian officials said yesterday. 

Nissim Shalem, 20, suffered the 
breakdown some weeks ago, and his 
condition is now “not good, but 
improving,” according to the other 
Israeli soldier held by the group, 
Yoske Groff, 20; 

The' two were among eight 
Israelis captured by the Palestine 
Liberation Organization in 


Lebanon's central mountains last 
September. Six are being held by 
the PLO’s largest faction, Fatah, 
while Shalem and Groff are held by 
the small, pro-Libyan PFLF-GC, 
headed by Ahmed Jibrfl. 

Fatah has allowed its prisoners to 
see reporters, but the two held by 
the PFLP-GC have been kept in 
almost total isolation; with only one 
visit in 10 months by the Inter¬ 
national Committee of the Red 
Cross. 

The Associated Press was allowed 
to interview Groff late Saturday 

(Continued on hack page) 


Pentecostalist family 
allowed to leave Russia 


MOSCOW (AP).—The Vashchenko 
family, five of whose members were 
among the Siberian seven who took 
refuge in the U.S. Embassy after 
years of religious persecution in 
their home town, will be allowed to 
leave the Soviet Union, Tass said 
yesterday. 

The unusual announcement on 
the official news' agency said that 
the family of Pentecostalist Pyotr 
Vashchenko—he, his wife and 13 
children—"is leaving Krasnoyarsk 
Territory in accordance with the es¬ 
tablished procedure for departure 
from the USSR for residence 
abroad.” ■ 

The family is leaving ax the invita¬ 
tion of Lidia Vashchenko, who left 
for Israel this spring, Tass added. 

The brief Tass report did not 
make dear when the family would 
be allowed to leave the Soviet 
Union and end a two-decade fight 
to migrate. 


The two U.S. consular officials 
most familiar with the Vashchenko 
case were not immediately available 
for comment 

A U.S. Embassy spokesman said 
he had “no information on it I can 
give you” when asked by A.P. if be 
knew when the family would leave 
and if they would pass through 
Moscow first 

The Vashchenko family’s efforts 
to emigrate took a dramatic turn in 
1978, when Pyotr Vashchenko, his 
wife Augustina, and their daughters 
Lubov, Lidya- and Lilia dashed past 
Soviet guards A the U.S. Embassy 
in Moscow, and asked for help In 
their attempts to leave. 

With them were Timofei. 
Chmykhaiov, now 21, and his 
mother Maria, now 60. The Tass an¬ 
nouncement did not say any thing 
about the fate of the Chmykhaiov. 
family. 
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The weather 
at major 
Swissair 
destinations 
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Patt and traders 
off to Canada 

TEL AVIV (Itim).— A delegation of 
businessmen and industrialists is to 
visit Canada this weekend under the 
leadership of Industry and Trade 
Minister Gideon Patt. 

The delegation, which has been 
invited by the Canadian govern¬ 
ment, is aiming to increase trade 
between the two countries and ex¬ 
plore ways of reducing the trade gap 
between Israel and Canada, cur¬ 
rently SttO million in Canada’s 
favour. 

KILL ASSAD 

(Continued from Page One) 
Hama in Syria last year, said the 
sheikh. 

Later yesterday, more than 500 
people .gathered in. the. silver-domed 
al-Aksa mosque inside the Temple 
Mount, to- condemn the anti-Arafat 
rebellion within the ranks of al 
Fatah and denounce Syrian and Li¬ 
byan support for it. 

A statement released afterwards 
was endorsed by all the major 
organizations and institutions in the 
West Bank and Gaza, and by most 
mayors and other leading figures. 
It called on the rebels in the Bekaa 
to return and accept the leadership 
of Arafat and “resolve the dif¬ 
ferences by the democratic means 
available in the tradition of the 
Palestinian movement." 

“Even if your demands were just, 
they would lose their legitimacy if 
you rally behind Syria and Libya, al¬ 
lowing them to use you as a Trojan 
horse to serve their personal in¬ 
terests." the statement read. "We 
call on you from the al-Aksa mos¬ 
que. in the name of the mothers 
who have lost their sons and the 
fathers who have become martyrs 
and in the name of Sabra and Shatil- 
la to preserve national unity." 

The statement went on specifical¬ 
ly to condemn Syria and insist on 
the Palestinian right “to act and 
move freely ail over the Arab ter¬ 
ritory." It also recalled the Syrian- 
supported massacre of Palestinians 
b> Lebanese Phalange at Tel Zaatar 
in Beirut in 1976. 

In a signed article in Al-Fajr 
yesterday. Bassam Shak'a, the 
deposed mayor of Nablus and one 
of the leading radical PLO figures in 
the West .Bank, denounced 
Damascus and endorsed the 
leadership of "Abu-Ammar" 
(Arafat). Shak’a was at one time 
widely thought to harbour strong 
pro-Syrian sentiments and his arti¬ 
cle, plus the support of various 
labour unions in the West Bank, for 
the anti-Syrian statement issued at 
Al-Aksa is regarded as very signifi¬ 
cant by observers in East Jerusalem. 

The Al-Aksa statement, it was 
stressed, cut across all the recent, 
barely disguised rifts among local 
Palestinians such as the violent 
dashes between fundamentalist 
“Moslem brotherhood" and pro- 
PLO nationalist students at the local 
universities, and also included pro- 
Jordanians and communists. 
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Tense cabinet okays arbitration 




THE WEATHER 

1 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The cabinet yesterday decided 
unanimously to refer the doctors 
wage and work demands to arbitra¬ 
tion aL the close of a tense five-and- 
a-half-hour session during which 
Finance Minister Yoram Aridor 
complained of being victimized by 
the news media and lef down by his 
colleagues. 

The cabinet got around , the 
thorny question of the terms of 
reference of the arbitration by 
stipulating that the arbitrator would 
discuss "all the questions not settled 
in the talks between the parties." 

In the event of differences of opi¬ 
nion between the Treasury and the 
doctors about what had been settled 
and what had not been settled, the 
arbitrator would decide, the cabinet 
decision said. The cabinet expects 
the arbitration process to last some 
40 days, according to cabinet 
secretary Dan Meridor. 

Aridor, along wjth Transport 
Minister Haim Corfu and Economic 
Minister Ya'acov Meridor, opposed 
the arbitration proposal during the 
discussion, but none of the three 
demanded a vote on the question so 
the decision was recorded as un¬ 
animous. 

Aridor complained that none of 
his fellow-ministere reacted to the 
fact that the doctors’ strike had 
“torn Israeli society asunder.” At 
one time, the finance minister said, 
his cabinet colleagues had blamed 
him for being too “inflexible" but 
now he was being accused of “un¬ 
due flexibility.” 


“I never insulted the doctors," he 
said flatly. 

Aridor accused the media of 
“brainwashing the public*’ over the 
doctors' demands and of spreading 
“lies." He said: “There is no way 
you can fight lies." 

When Education Minister 
Zevuluri Hammer said that the 
finance minister had beea handling 
the doctors like he handled the El 
Al employees, Aridor said: “That’s 
not true." Aridor said bitterly: 
“The lies are ail part of a campaign 
to gag mfc. The media accused me of 
being solely responsible for the 
breakdown of the wage talks.” 

Earlier in the session, Health 
Minister Eliezer Shostak asked 
Attorney-General Yitzhak Zamir if 
he could examine the circumstances 
under which the doctors couULbe 
called up for reserve service to the 
army and the hospitals operated on 
an emergency basis. 

But Labour and Social Affairs 
Minister Aharon Uzan, whose 
signature would be required on the 
call-up orders, said this proposal 
was absurd and the only course 
open was arbitration. 

Minister without Portfolio 
Mordechai Ben-Porat said that call¬ 
up orders would only be effective 
against men who are physically fit, 
so it was an illusion to think the 
hospitals could be operated by doc¬ 
tors receiving only liquid nourish¬ 
ment. 

Ben-Porat said: “In any case, let's 
not forget that the doctors are not 
enemies of the State of Israel.” 

Meridor and Corfu said it would 


be illogical at this point for the 
government to surrender to the doc¬ 
tors' demands. If arbitration wag un¬ 
avoidable, they said, then it had to 
settle the entire labour contract, 
and noL be limited to one or two is¬ 
sues. The doctors musL not be al¬ 
lowed to lay down pre-conditions, 
they said. 

After Aridor several times 
repeated Lhat there was nb money 
to pay the doctors, Uzan said: “If 
the minister proposes a health tax to 
be paid by patients when, they visit 
the doctor. I shall oppose it.” 

Interior Minister Yosef Burg said 
the Treasury could have reached 
agreement with the doctors at the 
beginning of the strike when they 
were demanding less than they are 
demanding today. 

After the session, a cabinet 
source refused to spell out which 
topics had been agreed upon in the 
negotiations with the doctors and 
which were still outstanding. 

The sources conceded that the 
cabinet had gone astray over the 
doctors' strike because it had mis¬ 
calculated how fax the doctors 
would be ready to go “to endanger 
patients' lives.” 

The source said that Prime 
Minister' Menachem Begin made 
his mind up about arbitration on the 
basis of reports about a gravely 
deteriorating situation in the 
hospitals and not in the wake of col¬ 
leagues’ pressure. 

The source said: “Whatever the 
outcome, it wfll be the public which 
will have to foot the bill.” 


Weizman for Treasury report discounted 


By SARAH HONIG 
Post Political Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Sources close to 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
yesterday dismissed out of hand a 
radio report which asserted that 
Ezer Weizman is being considered 
to replace Finance Minister Yoram 
Aridor. 

Questioned about his future, at 
Ben-Gurion Airport yesterday, the 
former defence minister replied: “I 
have nothing to say.” 

The sources termed the report 
“ridiculous and nonsensical.” They 
said they were “part of a long and 
calculated pro-Weizman rumour 
spreading campaign which has no 
relation whatever to reality.” 

The sources said they know of no . 
intention by Aridor to step down. 
And even were he to make such a 
move “it is far-fetched to assume 
that the Treasury would be handed 


over to Weizman. 

“Weizman knows full well that in 
order to be accepted again in the 
Herui leadership he must first open¬ 
ly and publicly retract his attacks 
against Begin and declare his com¬ 
mitment to the territorial integrity 
of Eretz Yisrael.” 

Sources close to Aridor said that 
he is now “in a wait and see" posi¬ 
tion and will weigh his next move 
according to developments. In 
Herut, it is believed that were 
Aridor to step down, a likelier man 
to replace him would be Herut MK 
Yigal Cohen-Orgad. 

However, a possible Aridor 
resignation could cause havoc in the 
coalition by unleashing demands 
from the already troubled Liberal 
Party for the finance portfolio. 

Several Liberal sources last night 
mentioned Energy Minister Yitzhak 
Moda’i as possible successor to 


Aridor. This produced a strong and 
antagonistic response from 
Moda’i’s opponents in his own 
party. They said they would rather 
see a Herut candidate than Moda’i 
at the Treasury. 

Such pressure and counter pres¬ 
sure can only aggravate the already 
escalated party in-fighting following 
last week's death of Deputy Premier 
Simha Ehrlich. 

The rumours circulating yester¬ 
day included speculation that 
Begin's other deputy prime minister 
David Levy might be interested in 
Aridor’s job. 

According to last night's Israel 
Radio report, unidentified persons 
in Herut want to see Weizman 
entrusted with the treasury portfolio 
because, they say, he has knowledge 
of the economy and is popular 
enough to be able to resort to tough 
economic measures. 


Histadrut welcomes cabinet arbitration move 


Jensalem fast Reporter 

TEL AVIV—The Histadrut yesterday 
welcomed the cabinet's detisioti'To 
hand the outstanding differences 
with the doctors over to arbitration. 
“This is exactly what we demanded, 
we certainly welcome it,” Histadrut 
spokesman Shmuel Soler said 
yesterday. “The decision should 
have been taken a week ago,” he 
added, referring to the recommen¬ 
dation made by the Histadrut ex¬ 
ecutive last Sunday during the 
body's only meeting on the dispute 
during the nearly four months of the 
strike. 

The chairman of the trade union 
department, Israel Kessar said 
yesterday's decision was the lesser 
of all evils. While he would have 
preferred direct negotiations, he 
realized “free negotiations were im¬ 
possible.” The alternative was to 
continue the sick people's suffering 
— so arbitration is the lesser evil, he 
said. 


• Aiig f rm cnf* KitaB&r fiictftJii : chief " protest w&tf-fre’ cklied*53-yi$si- 


Moshe Shahai warned that the 
government is'seeking to cheat the 
doctors. He pointed to the “very 
curious wording in the government 
statement, whereby topics on which 
‘full agreement has not yet been 
reached’ will be turned over to the 
consideration of the arbitrator. Hiis 
opens the door very wide for the 
government to put almost 
everything before the arbitrator on 
the argument that while the doctors 
have agreed to certain formulas, the 
government has not, leaving the is¬ 
sue still open.” 

Shinui noted with satisfaction 
yesterday that it had demanded 
mediation weeks ago. The party 
may call on the Knesset to vote on a 
motion urging Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin to fire Finance 
Minister Yoram Aridor. 

Herut MK Michal Kleiner, who 
went on a counter hunger strike to 


ejans “threat to hostages,” also, cal¬ 
led for the enact meni ‘ of an ar¬ 
bitrary legislation bill. Heberated 
his fellow Herut MK's for not join¬ 
ing his protest. “We will now live in 
a state of constant terror, with each 
professional group considering itself 
free to threaten the lives of others to 
advance their own narrow and 
private interests,” he said. 

The port workers in Haifa and 
Ashdod will demand renegotiation 
,of their wage agreement if the doc¬ 
tors obtain salary rises in excess of 
the national wage policy. One of the 
unit secretaries in Haifa said yester¬ 
day that although the spokesman 
for the 13 large works committees 
which represent the port workers 
had undertaken not to demand in¬ 
creases similar to the doctors, this 
did not oblige the stevedores not to 
ask for rises, as they had not been 
consulted. 


(Continued from Page One) 
threatened to bring patients to the 
paralyzed Soroka Hospital and 
“dump them on the doorstep.” As 
of last night, all cases brought to the 
hospital were treated. 

The director of the Meir Hospital 
in Kfar Sava. Dr. Emmanuel Yonai, 
yesterday denied rumours of a plan 
to transfer patients to hospitals on 
the West Bank. “There is no such 
instruction," he said. 

At the Hillel YofTe hospital in 
Hadera management and strikers 
decided to send Arab patients to a 
.hospital in Nablus, “if the patients 
agree to the move." 

At Beilinson in Petah Tikva, 
about 300 doctors are still on a 
hunger strike. Twenty cf the fastens 
ore hospitalized, and about 150 are 
working. Deputy director Dr. 
Yitzhak Moor is to be acting head 
of Beilinson in the immediate future 
following the recent resignation of 
Professor Ciro Servadio, who quit 
his post to protest against the 
government's handling of the strike. 

Some 260 of Beilinson's S20 beds 
were empty yesterday, and although 
the emergency admissions ward 
continued to function as normal, 
few persons turned up. 


Conference Israel-England 
Conference England-lsrael 

Notice to Importers and Exporters 

The shipping lines connected with the above mentioned 
Conferences hereby announce that the terminal in the 
port of London, serving the members of the 
Conferences, is now operating as usual. 

Service aboard the ships within the framework of the 
•Conferences, is in accordance with the previously 
announced schedule: 

Cametia 57—28/6 Manchester Faith 80—18/7 
Tilia 72 — 8/7 Cametia 58 — 26/7 


IXXTTORSPTLL 

In Haifa and Galilee, hospitals 
were admitting only life-and-death 
cases and women in labour. 

Senior nurses at Rambam joined 
the hunger strike in defiance of 
their unions' orders. Hospital staff 
also staged a one hour “sympathy” 
strike between midday and 1 p.m. 
They distributed flowers to each of 
the fasting physicians. 

The treatment centre set up by 
Kupat Holim Clalil doctors at the 
Zion Hotel in Haifa's Hadar quarter 
was closed yesterday and will not 
reopen. A doctors' spokesman said 
it was partly due to a lack of 
available doctors, some of whom 
have also been on hunger strike, 
and the relatively low number of 
patients coming for treatment. Only 
two “Moked" clinics remain open 
in the Haifa area, at the Beit 
Harofeh centre in Sderot Wingate 
and at the Italian hospital in Sderot 
Hameginim. Maternity cases were 
advised to go to the Italian HospitaL 

Liora Moriel reports from 
Beersheba: 

Soroka Hospital, serving an area 
half the size of Israel, and a popula¬ 
tion of 300,000, virtually collapsed 
yesterday as the emergency room 
was closed. Critical cases only were 
admitted. 

The situation was the same at 
Barzilai Hospital in Ashkelon. At 
Josephthal Hospital in Eilat, where 
20 but of 25 doctors are in varying 
stages of hunger strike, the 
emergency room was operating on a 
minimal basis. 

The mood of the doctors fluc¬ 
tuated between euphoria on Satur¬ 
day night, when they felt that the 
strike's end was imminent, and 
depression yesterday as the talks 
dragged on for yet another day. 

The general feeling was that 
nobody was to be trusted, and that 
possibly, the doctors were being 
misted once again. 

All the doctors wanted the strike 
to end and normal duties to resume. 
They felt certain that the strike 
would have no long term effects on 


the hospitals. 

Several youths came to Soroka to 
join the hunger strike, while youth 
. groups came to. talk to the doctors 
about the hunger strike. 

In Ashkelon, a delegation came 
from nearby kibbutzim and from 
the town of Sderot to show support 
for the hunger strikers. 

Arab medical services in East 
Jerusalem have felt only a slight im¬ 
pact from the strike. 

The El-Makassed Hospital on the 
Mount of Olives has received a sm¬ 
all number of Arab patients who 
turned to' the privately-owned 
hospital in the past week because of 
' the strike, said a hospital official. 

The medical centre in Sheikh Jar- 
rah, which serves Arab Kupat 
Holim Clalit members in northern 
Jerusalem, has in the past week 
treated several Israelis from the ad¬ 
jacent government centre according 
to its director. Dr. Nafez Nubani. 

At a private maternity hospital in 
Kalandiya run by Dr. Ahmed 
Muhtadie, which regularly receives 
a small number of Israeli women, no 
increase was reported during the 
past week. 



At the Beit Pomerantz Community Centre yesterday Jerusalemites 
dedicated a memorial candelabrum, commemorating the fallen of the 
Shmuel Hanavi neighbourhood. Mayor Teddy Kollek and families of 
the fallen took part. (Rahamim.lsraeti) 


Moehe Levy: Alertness ensures peace 


GAZA (Itim). — Chief of Staff" Rav- 
Aluf Moshe Levy yesterday warned 
troops to maintain ‘“maximum 
alertness" in the face of possible 
demonstrations of support on behalf 
of PLO chairman Yasser Arafat in 
Judea, Samaria'and the Gaza 
District 

(in Jerusalem, police have 
prepared for a possible outbreak of 
disturbances by Arab residents of 
the eastern part of the city today, 
following reports of a planned 
march in support of Arafat.) 

On a tour of die Gaza Strip ac¬ 
companied by OC Southern Com¬ 
mand Haim Ercz, Levy said: 
“Arafat is liable to organize 
demonstrations for his own support 
in the territories, and so it is the 
duty of officers and soldiers to 
maintain maximum alertness. Ter¬ 
rorist activity in the vicinity of the 
Gaza Strip is no Jess painful or 
destructive than terrorist activity in 
(Lebanon's) Shouf Mountains.” 


Levy said that the strip is now 
quiet, due to the activity of the 
Israel Defence Forces and the 
security forces. But there is no 
guarantee such quiet will continue, 
he added. 

Levy heard a review of regional 
security from staff officers and dis¬ 
cussed the problems of refugees in 
the Jabaliya and Shatta camps, 
which he also toured. He said the 
problem of overcrowding should be 
overcome by a comprehensive plan 
and settled “once and for ail.” 

One possible solution discussed 
was to allow camp residents to build 
high-rise apartment buildings. One 
officer pointed out, however, that a 
previous attempt at such housing 
had failed, when only half the 
available apartments had been sold. 

Levy also visited a unit of Druse 
soldiers undergoing basic training. 
He told them he wanted to see more 
Druse soldiers serve in other IDF 
units than the Border Police. 


Ouster of Arafat called Victory for Israel’ 

“But, thanks to the Syrian forces. 
Begin is gaining now the political' 
fruits of the Israeli invasion,” the 
newspaper said. 


CAIRO (Reuter). — The Syrian ex¬ 
pulsion of Palestine Liberation 
Organization leader Yasser Arafat 
was a political victory for Israel, the 
.semi-official pewspaper. Al-Ahram 
reported In its edition yesterday.. 

/ It said Prim?. Minister Menachem 
Begin was “reported to be depres¬ 
sed because his invasion of Lebanon 
brought no political gains. 


It added that ther^Svtfi noidgica!^ 
reason ,for the Syrian expulsion of 
Arafat “except a\i&r£Tor turning 
the Palestinian revolution into a 
tool in its hands." 


Arafat won’t be missed, says ‘Washington Post? 


WASHINGTON (JTA). — As¬ 
serting that PLO chief Yasser 
Arafat “deserves to be regarded not 
so much .as ‘moderate’ as ineffec¬ 
tive,” the Washington Post said 
yesterday, "There need be no ex¬ 
cessive mourning about Syria's 
humiliation of Arafat," the paper 
added. 

According to the paper’s 


editorial, "no one who believes that 
realism is the Palestinian national 
movement’s vital need now will miss 
him.” Furthermore, die Post noted 
that those who suggest that a PLO 
controlled by Syria wfll be more 
militant, “readier to fight than 
talk,” fail to remember the “policies 
conducted or indulged over the 
years by Arafat." 


ARAFAT 


(Continued from Page One) 
sad, and take a clearly pro-Syrian 
line on many issues, they are ap¬ 
parently unwilling to deliver the 
PLO to Assad as a tool of Syrian 
policy. 

Although they have opposed 
many of Arafat’s diplomatic moves, 
they have remained basically loyal 
to him and have been working in¬ 
tensively to heal the rift that 
emerged in the mainstream Fatah 
group earlier last month. 

Their warning that they are not 
prepared to acquiesce in any at¬ 
tempt by Assad to dominate the 
PLO will probably pre-empt any 
such attempt, which would have lit¬ 
tle chance of success without the 
support of the PFLP and the DFLP. 1 

The planned PLO leadership 
meeting will probably take place in 
Tunis, and, according to Arab 
observers last night, it would 
probably be attended by all PLO 


IDF soldier buried 

Thousands yesterday attended 
the funeral of Samal Aharon 
Friedman, a student at the hesder 
yeshiva in Alon ShvuL 

Friedman, 20, died Friday while 
attending a tank commanders 
course. He was buried in the Kiryat 
Shaul cemetery. (Itim) 


faction leaders with the possible ex¬ 
ception of the heads of the pro- 
Libyan Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine — General 
Command (PFLP—GC) and. the 
strongly pro-Syrian Sa’ika. " Abu- 
Sharif was quoted as saying that the 
meeting would also discuss ways of 
ending the PLO-Syna rift. 

Arafat arrived in-Tunis yesterday 
after a 24-hour visit to Prague. 
While in Prague he refrained from 
repeating his charge that Syria was 
aiding, the dissident Fatah officers 
opposed to his leadership. 


Five killed cm roads 

ASHKELON (Itim). — Four 
persons died yesterday afternoon m 
a head-bn collision between a 
Peugeot private car and a truck on 
the Ashkelon-Gaza road. 

On Saturday night in Petah Tikva 
a Subaru hit an elderly couple who 
were crossing a street at a 
pedestrian crossing, .killing Ayala 
Shatt and severely injuring her hus¬ 
band, Tzemah. 


ARIDOR 

(Continued from jPxge j* 
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/•It was late yesterday after* 

before Aridor’s aides got a /':>' 1 

about the. minister's intentions. * * 

til then there was speculation 

he would present Prime Min 

Menachem Begin with his resl 

lion. , 

. A Treasury official later told ‘ 

Post that it would be prematu; 

say what Aridor will decide wit - -: - 

knowing what the Israel Mo 

Association’s reaction is and . «• 

the arbitration is to- 

implemented. 

It is even posable that Aridoi 
wait until the arbitration pr< 
ends before deciding on las fu 
the official added. 

Economic observers pointec 
that the Treasury is to press its ' :f * 

about what will be included ii 
arbitration. 

The identity of the arbitral ' 
also important to the Trea 
since he will finally decide wha - 

agreed during the ncgotiai 
between the doctors and. 
employers last week, and wh 
left for him to arbitrate. 

At the same time Treasur 
ficials- made ho effort to cot . ., 

their disappointment at Ari ■ 
cabinet setback. It has been lea 
that the finance minister hirad 
bitter about developments sinci "... 
week. \ 

Thus, Aridor has refrained ^_- - 

conducting the negotiations-^/, x 
the IMA since last Monday ^ Ui.it.Ill] 
Prime Minister Begin personalia" 
tervened to impose flexibility o' 

Treasury. 

During the cabinet raee 
yesterday Aridor accused the r 
ministers of destroying . 

framework wage agreement fo 
public sector, which is one or- 
main elements in the Treas 
economic policy. . . , 

Even before Aridor arrived a 
Treasury yesterday, the mink 
director general Ezra Sadan 1 - 
vened a meeting with some bo 
division officials and started a 
examination of the situation. ; . . 

It js believed that the Ties 
will propose financing the doc __ . 

wage increase by imposing’al 
IS 150 to IS200 per visit 
tor. This fee is expected 
about 1S2.5 billion. 


posing 1 a rr"/ 

££ ^battered 
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DOCTORS BEAT ■ 

(Continued from Page Oae)' • . 

light of the “catastrophic” atm *, 
in the health-care system an* 
amount of time necessar ■ 
recover from the fast, die hoi 
committees themselves press* • 
advancing the meeting. . ; 

Amid the uncertainty aboir 
“real meaning" of the cabinet 1 * 

•sion, hospitffls-beprrTO'gKn r Tii r— ^ 
hight for tfre'hwnirrctft rwjpe^lLSeFS 0 1\ 
their doors. . .. 

“We’reTnakrrffehifea^fftot • 
the emergency room back in i ■ 
as soon as possible. But U' 
tunateiy, a survey among the ; 

Tasters here showed that we sf' * 
don’t have enough doctors - 
tioning on any level to staff a" 
property," one of the strike le -• : 
at Hadassah Ein Kcrem told 
Parr last night 

Prof. Dan Michaeli, head < 

Tel Aviv municipal hospital si ' r ’ 

(Ichilov, Rokach and Hal- 

maternity), said that it woujj 
until the end of this week to \ 
three hospitals functioning 
ly. 

“1 can make no predictioi 
long it wfll take to catch up wijj 
huge backlog of cases whicb| 
accumulated,” he said. 

Some ~ 300 beds in the, 
hospitals are empty, and 2001 
220 doctors in the three, 
were still on hunger strike I 

At Hasharon Hospital 
Tikva, one doctor esti: 
the surgical departments 
to- deal with a backlog 
operations that were 
during the 118-day' strike* 

Beilinson Hospital .in 
will need-four to five days 
hunger strike is called off hi] 
to function normally, Dr. 

Moor, deputy director, skid'j 
day. 

"The doctors who were* 
prolonged hunger strike 
least three to four days to . 
their strength before they C^ 
to handle a normal workloads 
of them will also want tort 
days off to rest coraplc 
said.* 

B ut the majority 
questioned also exprea 
worry" that the damage 
ing the long strike could 
undone. 
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We announce in great sorrow the passing of our mother. * 

grandmother, great-grandmother 

FANNY E. FREEMAN 

at the age of 91 after a short illness. 

The funeral will leave from the Sanhedria Funeral Parlour, Jerusalem today, 
June 27. 1983 at 2 p.m. for the Har Hamenuhot Ceiyetary. 

Freemen and Laufar families, Jerusalem, 
Silver Spring, MD 
Los Angeles, CA 
Palo Alto, CA 



We announce in deep sorrow 
the passing of our 

beloved father, grandfather and brather 

HENRI EllEZAR KATER 


V.v 






The Family• 




To Shmuel Kook 

We share your deep grief on the death of your 


FATHER 




Staff of Mechanisation Services, 
Bank of Israel, Jerusalem 


in deep sorrow:we announce the 
passing : of our beloved mother 

TRUDE SCHATZMANN 

Frankfurt-am-Main — Nahariya 
June 26, 1983 





Her Daughters: 
Qltte Yaffa 
Rachel Atcmon * 
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.Doctors strike may speed 
..‘passage of arbitration law 



Monday, June 27, 1983 The Jerusalem Post Page Three 



Enter Doctor Binyamin Ze’ev Begin 


By SARAH HONIG T . 

> Rost Pofitiaj Reporter - . •? 
^r/EL AVIV. -— Thc-one immediate. 

11 esutt of the doctors strike maybea 
•^.juick enactment of legislation for..’. 
^HrompuUory arbitration in labour 
l^Jfcpfites in essential services.- - 
^ ^ K.^Sirch legislation has. for many 
Hfe&s been - in the election platform 
15 ibf the Likud, but there has been no 
h , chance that such a bill could eyer 
r * ! Receive majority support, primarily 
,Sjduc«w the fierce opposition of the 
Hwwtonal Religious Party: 

« -‘THe extreme measure to .which 
„ h Nhe striking doctors have resorted in 
post week,' however, have acted '■ 
shock treatment or th e coali- 
c t?6rr and have now. changed the 
,Asituati6n round radically:” an NRP 
. 'minister told The- Jerusalem' Post 
^dsttrday. The legislation.which 
^WoWd have had ho chance in the 
lf! dCnfesset only'a few days ago, viol] 
^hbw be demanded with alacrity by 
® c Ell” J cdaIition parties; -coalition • 
sources predicted. ; . ‘ ' ::; _ 

. NRP is now ready for a total 

j^aBonlrturn . and, after having 
.Vociferously demanded-.arbitration 
^To.end the doctors dispute, the party 
^‘Jexiders now- agree that special - 
. provisions should be made in labour 
^disputes involving essential services, 
^pegputes in. which members of the . 


public -could be turned into hostages 
? for strikers*.'demands'-should be 
resolved by arbitration, the ■ NRP 
now feels. • 1 V • 

The Likud b likely to sponsor the 
legislation, with its Liberal compo- 
. nent especially active-on this count 
—: considering compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion In essential services a basic 
Liberal cause. 

Another party pushing for the 
legislation energetically is Tehiya* 
which has such., a bill already 
drafted, ready for submission to the 
house. MK Oeuia Cohen declared 
■ yesterday that as far as she is con¬ 
cerned such legislation “is every bit 
as essential as the bill extending 
Israeli law to the Golan. I am going 
to put up as much of a fight over this 
. as I did over the Golan law,” she 
said. , • • 

Agtrda sources told The Post 
yesterday that they would be willing 
to back such legislation, considering 
jt a matter of great importance since - 
it could well save human-lives. 

. Similar reactions came yesterday 
from both Tanri and MK 
MordechaTBen-Porat. " 

>Moves to-bring- about snch 
legislation may be undertaken as. 
early as -next week, with an eye to 
submitting a bill to the Knesset 
before it begins its summer recess at 
the end of July- 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

Prime Minister Menachem 
Bcgin’s son, Binyamm Ze’ev (Ben¬ 
ny) Begin, was actively involved in 
the efforts yesterday to resolve the 
doctors' strike. 

Dr. Begin (his doctorate is in 
geology, not medicine) was seen by 
newsmen — : despite elaborate at¬ 
tempts to conceal him — in Cabinet 
Secretary Dan Men dor’s office 
after the cabinet meeting. He ap¬ 
parently took part in consultations 
with Yoram Aridor and Eliezer 
Shostak and with the attorney- 
general. 

Meridor said that the- prime 
minister's son was “trying to help 
matters.” He refused to elaborate. 

Newsmen who attend Meridor’s 
weekly post-cabinet briefing in his 



Binyamin Ze’ev Begin 


office were guided- this time, 
without explanation, into another 
room for their meeting with the 
cabinet secretary. 

However, they managed to es¬ 
tablish — to Meridor’s evident em¬ 
barrassment — that the reason for 
the change of venue was Benny 
Begin's unpublicized presence in his 
office; 

Meridor said that Benny Begin 
was a close personal friend of his 
and of other top government of¬ 
ficials. He denied that he received 
regular reports on the cabinet’s 
deliberations, but he indicated that 
the prime minister's son was 
familiar with affairs of state. 

Observers recalled that the prime 
minister consulted with his son dur¬ 
ing the Camp David summit. 


after getting infusion 


Two years for attempted rape 


■aJJAlFA (Itim).-—The Haifa District 
•Court yesterday sentenced -a man to 
'rjitwo’ years in prison for attempted 
ns-Fapte. 

.Mjchael Tzikyashvili, 24, married 
^with a son, was earlier convicted erf 
forcing his way into a flat and trying 
^tq {ape its woman resident in 
ls ''D i ec i ember 1982. The woman’s 
1 'boyfriend, who- escaped from the 
‘‘'flat, called the police, who 
'-'■prevented Tzikvashvili from ac¬ 
complishing his designs. 

IT;' • • 

^.•.“The Tel Aviv Magistrates Court 
‘^yesterday remanded in custody for 


two days Jab’i Adal, 25, of Jaffa, 
after police arrested him on suspi¬ 
cion of setting fire to his home and 
raping his wife. The two apparently 
live'apart. 

Moshe Gut, 42, of Holoh, yester¬ 
day admitted to rix charges of 
— molesting. women and cheating 
them. Gur was originally charged 
with, nine counts of molesting hitch¬ 
hikers and representing himself ar a 
. gynecologist. Gur’s lawyer said the 
.defendant is a “sick man” but-the 
prosecution stud that while Gur was 
certainly sick, he was fit to stand- 
triai.'' 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
. HAIFA — The head neurosurgeon 
of Haifa’s Ram bam Hospital, 
Professor Moshe ..Feinsod, was. 
given permission to eat by the doc¬ 
tors’ strike committee yesterday so 
that he could perform a brain 
operation on a three-year-old’ 
Lebanese boy. 

The boy was flown in by UNIFIL 
helicopter on Saturday after he had 
been kicked in The face by a 
donkey. Diagnosis revealed brain 
damage and an urgent. operation 
was scheduled. 

But Feinsod, who had been 
fasting for more than a week, was at 


first considered too weak to per¬ 
form the operation. He was given an 
ifitravenous glucose drip for two 
hours by the strike committee 
before going into the operating 
theatre. 

The. operation, which lasted an 
hour, was reported to have gone 
smoothly. The boy's condition was 
later described as “satisfactory." 

■ In Safad Hospital, Hava Levy of 
Kiiyat Shmona was the only woman 
to undergo a caesarian delivery. “1 
felt immediately that the doctor was 
tense and T could see he was pale. I 
could see immediately'that he was 
one of those who wasn’t eating,” 
she said. 


She and other women insisted, 
however, that their treatment has 
been excellent, even “exemplary.” 
“It was hard for me to see the doc¬ 
tors so pale. I’ve been lying here 
with complications for seven weeks, 
but the strike has not affected me,” 
Zviya Alter of Yesod Hama’ala said, 
after giving birth to a healthy pair of 
twin boys. 

She cannot hide her concern that 
the strike is reducing the doctors’ . 
efficiency. 

Dr. Pinhas Harris, the hospital 
director, said that last week no very . 
severely ill patients were admitted 
and the hospital staff could give all 
patients excellent care. 


I Histadrut threatens court 


HADERA (Itim).—The local 
magistrate yesterday fined a 
kindergarten teacher from Urara el- 
Fahm IS40.000 and gave her a four 
month suspended jail sentence after 
convicting her of waving a Palesti¬ 
nian flag. Atidal Ajbariye, 23, 
embroidered the flag on a piece of 
white doth and waved it in. her 
private kindergarten. 


move on Arab pension funds 


Many battered women ‘suffer in silence’ 


Jerusalem Post Reporter • 

If 1 .^Violence against women is the.. 
*leafft-reported crime in the country, 

? yet its victims number tens of thou-. 

sands, Dr. Nitza Shapira-Ubai, the- 
- prime minister’s adviser on women’s ■ 
•’affairs, said yesterday, 
v • She was speaking at a.symposium 
on the subject of battered women at 
•’the.‘Van Leer Institute-in Jerusalem. 

The event was organized by the 
. Prime Minister’s Office, who’s direo- 
tor "general Matityahu Shrauckwitz - 


said: “Violence against women is 
not only one of the most serious 
problems inIsraeli society, it may 
also be one of the most dangerous.” 

Ruth .Resnick, founder of the 
shelter for battered women in 
Herzliya.' thought Shapira-LibaTs 
estimate was probably too low. She 
said the number of battered women 
is dose to 100,000, But, she agreed 
that only a few of the cases are: 
reported, particularly among mid¬ 
dle class women whoare. ashamed 


ft ' -.i. ,!... T , r 7 3j ii" , ~ ' . 

... ... &m*hm porter.; -• !"jey&ii^al'/ifetribSfion Commii- 
y. The leaders of 23 of the largest ;, tee, which.are funded by ihe.UJA 
raising communities in the ’ campaign. The campaign leaders 
i.U.Si, heads of the United Jewish will meet . with President Chaim 
'Appeal’s women’s, division and HerzogPrime' Minister Menachem 
.qhmrmen of Project Renewal com- Begin, Defence -Minister Moshe 

Vnuttees in 50 American cities, Jbave Arens and Bank of Israel governor 

aiyived for a week-long mission. . Moshe Mandelbaum. They will also 

tour Youth Aliya villages, absorp¬ 
tion centres, settlements in Judea 
and Samaria and Project Renewal. 


Yfie UJA leaders have come to 
study human support services of the 


-Jewish Agency and the American . - neighbourhoods. 


to admit the situation. 

MK Tamar Eshel described to a 
group of several hundred soda] 
workers, police officers and psy¬ 
chologists, provisions for the 
protection of women incorporated 
in a bill which she is presenting to 
. the Knesset. 

The bill will lay down specific 
penalties for family abuse and will 
oblige the police to accept a com- 
. plaint and open a file. Until now this 
has been at the discretion of the 
' P&1 d Tikf oft eh a beaten' wife 

is sfehr h’tfrhf gftfef beirtg 
make up, it’s a private matter”'said 
ESlTef 

Eshel declared that “the time has 
come to put a stop to the neglect of 
the lives and well being of thou¬ 
sands of women ” -The new bill will 
make one thing clear,, when it’ 
becomes law — if you strike or- 
abuse your wife, you're a criminal.” 

Full coverage of the symposium 
appears, on the Today page this Fri¬ 
day. 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — The Histadrut 
yesterday threatened to go to court 
to gain control over the pension 
funds'and other social benefits of 
West Bank - and Gaza Strip Arab's 
working in Israel. . 

At present,, the government is 
holding the money. A government 
official, said yesterday that a 
Histadrut success would give its 
pension fund alone more than IS20 
million a year. 

Addressing a press conference 
here, Histadrut central committee 
member Gideon Ben-Yisrael said 
that unless the government accedes 
to the labour federation's demand 
to hand over control of the funds, 
“we will have no alternative but to 
file a legal suit” 


Under present regulations, 
employers most pay the employ¬ 
ment service the wages and social 
benefits for their workers who live 
in the administered territories. The 
government deducts taxes and 
social benefits and holds the rest un¬ 
til the worker becomes eligible for 
leave, pension or other payments. 

Employment service officials 
maintained yesterday they have 
been doing a fine job handling these 
payments — and there is no reason 
to hand the money over to the 
Histadrut. 

• The service’s spokesman Zalman 
Hen said his office pays monthly 
salaries to 50.000 Arabs. 

Hen maintained there was no 
reason to connect protection of the 
workers rights — the Histadrut’s 
turf — with handling their social 
benefits. 
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gives babies 
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At Biodex’s Jerusalem facifities^dentistsare 
developing medical diagnostic kits whid\ba&2y • 
and inexpensively monitor fetal weft-being, 

viral infections and much more. ’ 

These advanced biotechnolodcal systems 
are sold worldwide. And thousands of Americans 
are involved in this prefect through their 
investments in AmpaL ’ 

Ampal-American Israel Corporation is a unique 
concept It is an American corporation which 
mobilizes capital on a commercial basis for 


prudent and successful DUsmessueowHa. 

oriy b 

Give us a caHWeH show you the way to share anyatj 

in Israel’s progress and share in the earnmgs. offeti 


AMERL 

American brael Corporation 

In the United States contact: __ 

Ampal-American Israel Corporation 
. 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. MXBO 

Cd TaB Enc (800) SM-S766 

In trad or Europe contact 
’ Ampal (Israel) Lid 

• 111 A ri o s oroffStreet, Td Aviv 62898 - 
Tet (03)259-155 

THb is neither an offer to Mflnor ajofiritatiqn 
of an offer to buy securities. The aSer fe . 

only by iheProroectus, which may be cwtewdm 

any state wherein the underwriter may iaumiBy 
rfer the securities. 




C^nrtenwnc Phase send «*hoat dtfgatioD. your 


r booklet “Share In kraeTs Proyew, Share in the Earnings" 
.Home-Address -—^- 


(please print) 


I am in Israel until (date), 




threatens Je^p 

T^L^VIV' (min): ^. J A yorfife 
mother, distraught over her treat¬ 
ment at a local social welfare office, 
yesterday climbed out on a third 
floor-balcony and threatened to 
jump unless she received a solution 
to her housing problem. She was 
saved after a drama several hours 
long, when her own mother grabbed 
her arm and kept her from carrying 
out her threat. 

The' woman, a 2I-year-old 
divorcee who is the mother of a 
four-year-old daughter, climbed 
over the office porch railing after 
she was refused housing assistance. 
She held onto the railing with one 
arm, dangling over the street, as she 
chain-smoked cigarettes with her 
other hand. 

Hundreds of curious onlookers 
gathered below, at times impeding 
efforts by police, Magen David 
Adorn and fire department rescuers 
to prepare for her possible leap.-The 
would-be rescuers inflated mattres¬ 
ses and spread nets under tbe 
, balcony. 

In the meantime, police brought 
the woman’s mother to speak with 
her from the balcony. When her 
daughter refused to climb back onto 


Israel shipyards may 
build $Gm. tug boats 

HAIFA..— The Ports Authority is 
willing to order two tug boats it 
needs for its. harbours from the 
Israel shipyards in Haifa, provided 
the price is commercially com¬ 
petitive, authority genera] manager,- 
Yitzhak Rahav, said last night. 

Rahav was speaking in response 
to a demand from the Labour Coun¬ 
cil that the boat order, worth some 
S6 million, be placed with the yard. 
The management of the yard, which 
is currently veiy short of work, is 
agreeable to building the tugs — 
provided the government subsidises 
the operation. 

The government has been sub¬ 
sidising the yard to the tune of $5m. 
annually for the past two years, to pay 
the largely idle workforce, so it is 
thought favourable consideration 
will be given to subsidising work 
rather than unemployment. 


PRIZES!—The Education Ministry 
awarded two prizes to students in 
schools belonging to the American 
Mizrachi Women chain for papers 
in public relations and art history. 


Beit Stunnaii 


to death over aid denial 

tljfc pofch, she suddenly grabbed her 
arm and, with the help of a 
policeman, pulled her to safety. The 
elder woman then’ collapsed and 
was treated for shock, while her 
daughter was taken into police 
custody. 


Truckers warn 
of strike over 
competition 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — if truckers’ demands 
to renew the truck fleet and to stop 
wildcat competition for jobs are not 
fulfilled, truck drivers trill take their 
trucks off the road completely or 
block major thoroughfares in 
protest. Truckers Council Secretary 
Zvi Carmi said yesterday. 

Carmi said thousands of heavy 
trucks travelling on the country's 
roads are old, improperly main¬ 
tained and unsafe to drive in. They 
endanger not only their drivers and 
the cars around them, but Israel 
Defence Forces troops as well* 
since the IDF mobilizes them in 
time of need, Carmi said. 

Speaking to transport writers, 
Carmi said more than 55 per cent of 
the 6,000 trucks whose owners 
belong to the union are more than 
nine years old. He demanded 
government support for gradually 
renewing the trucks as well as sub¬ 
sidized credit for those who want to 
buy new ones. 

Some 5,000 trucks, many of them 
new, from the Gaza Strip and West 
Bank are being employed by the 
Public Works Department, the 
Jewish National Fund and others, 
thus depriving Jewish truckers of 
work, Carmi complained. He said 
the Arab drivers are cheaper to 
hire, they do not pay income tax, 
and do not have to comply with 
regulations imposed on tbe Jewish 
drivers, who also have to perform 
reserve duty. 

To solve this problem, Carmi 
said, all truckers should be super¬ 
vised by the Transport Ministry and 
work under the same conditions as 
the members of the Truckers Coun¬ 
cil^_ 

Bedim shepherd finds 
man’s body in desert 

A Beduin shepherd during the 
weekend found a man’s corpse in a 
canyon near Ein Fashkha by the 
Dead Sea. Police, assisted by a 
helicopter, succeeded in extricating 
the body yesterday. 

An Itim reporter in Jerusalem 
said the body is probably that of the 
Italian priest, Leonardo Lauchino, 
58, who disappeared after going on 
a lake in the desert. Police suspect 
he fell off a cliff. (Itim) 

Census data collected' 
on &8 millio n people 

Jerusalem Post Staff 

Over 900,000 completed census 
questionnaires have already been 
collected, representing data on 
about 3.8 million residents, or 85 
per cent of. the population, ac- 
cordiAt.^^m 6ffl g B ^^sued t 
yesterday by. the. Central-Bureau of 
.'Statfelics. -C,.-,: , j. i.™.. 

Most of the remaining time for 
the census—which is scheduled to 
end during the first week of July—is 
to be devoted to return visits by 
census takers to homes which were 
closed during their previous visits. 
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Sale of unfinished 
bus station halted 

By CAROL COOK 
TEL AVIV. — Negotiations for the 
purchase of Tel Aviv's unfinished 
central bus station came to a halt 
yesterday when investors in the sta¬ 
tion's commercial space appealed 
to the Supreme Court to prevent its 
acquisition by Solel Boneh. 

Former deputy finance minister 
Yehezkcl Flumin, who is in charge 
of liquidating the Levinsky Square 
Company, the terminal’s original 
contractor, said the whole process 
would be frozen until the court 
hands down its verdict. 

Solel Boneh, the Histadrut 
building giant, mode a bid to 
purchase the uncompleted structure 
last Friday, hs offer was 25 per cent 
higher than the best previous bid, of 
SI5 million, by the Hafzibah 
Contracting Company of Jerusalem. 

As soon as Solel Boneh submitted 
its bid to the Tel Aviv District 
Court, a group of investors who had 
purchased commercial space moved 
to stop the sale. They apparently 
feared that the Histadrut firm would 
not go through with plans to finish 
the terminal, but would use it for 
other purposes. 

Once billed as “the largest ter¬ 
minal in the world,” the project was 
begun in the 1960s by Tel Aviv con¬ 
tractor Arie Piltz — who hod a 50 
per cent interest in Levinsky Square 
— the Egged bus cooperative (35 
per cent) and Solel Boneh (15 per 
cent). 

About half of the station's com¬ 
mercial space had been sold when 
plans bogged down in 1975 over 
compensation to home owners liv¬ 
ing on the site. 

In 1976, the government ap¬ 
pointed a ministerial committee 
that decided to liquidate the 
Levinsky company and appoint 
receivers. Flumin has estimated it 
will take $20m. to complete the ter¬ 
minal. Other estimates range from 
$50m. to S80m. 

E&tan says Arabs want 
to destroy Israel 

SHAVEI ZION (Itim). — “The 
Arabs don’t want peace with us, 
their sole aim is to destroy us,” 
former IDF chief of staff Rav-Aluf 
(Res.) Rafael Eitan said at a B’nai 
B’rith convention here. 

. Eitan said that, the argument 
abouL--tbe! future. .of^the i territories 
with ill Israel must cease as must-al] 
dispttte*over the country's borders. 

At the convention, Eitan asked 
the participants to help raise IS10- 
0,000 for the GOam educational in¬ 
stitution near Kiryat Ata. On the 
spot, the B’nai B’rith chapter heads 
raised some IS300.000. 
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will be open in ^ufy from 
8 a.m. till 2 p.m. Group 
visits require prior coor¬ 
dination by phone, Tel. 
065-81805. 
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Walesa vows to fight on 


WARSAW (Reuter). —' Lech 
Walesa said yesterday he would not 
give up his struggle for Union rights 
and called on the authorities to look 
again at agreements which almost 
three years ago. gave birth, to the 
banned Solidarity union. 

Dismissing speculation since his 
meeting with the pope last Thursday 
that he would relinquish his role as a 
labour leader, he said in an inter¬ 
view in Gdansk: “I have to lead. I 
have to achieve what we planned (in 
August, 1980).” 

He said the next important thing 
awaiting the Polish people is the an¬ 
niversary of the August events. 

“August will answer a lot of our 
questions...m August the people 
should ask or force those who 
signed those agreements to sit down 
once again and check them over,” 
he said. 

He added he would only step 
down “if there were somebody dse 
to lake over the problems. This 
work is not so pleasant, but I will 
not quit like a rat. I will not run 
away.” 

Walesa was speaking to the 
American television neLwork, ABC, 
and the British television news com¬ 
pany. ITN. He was responding to a 


controversial editorial in the semi¬ 
official Vatican newspaper, Osser- 
vatore Romano , which wrote him off 
as a force in Poland today. 

Pope John Paul, making an ap¬ 
pearance yesterday in the Vatican’s 
St. Peter's Square, made no 
reference to his Polish trip apart 
from thanking pilgrims for their 
prayers during the pilgrimmage. 

Walesa, after the television inter¬ 
view, attended a packed service at 
Si. Brigid’s Church near the Lenin 
Shipyards, where Solidarity was. 
born. Many members of the con¬ 
gregation lined the street outside to 
see him. 


Despite the communist govern¬ 
ment's policy of belittling Walesa’s 
importance since he emerged from 
internment last November, there 
have been many signs of his con¬ 
tinued immense popular support 
during the pope's visit. ‘ 

One of the last images that con¬ 
fronted the pope before he left was 
the chanting of “Lech Walesa" 
from thousands gathered on hills 
round Krakow airport as he was bid 
farewell by Head of State Henryk 
Jablonski and assembled govern¬ 
ment ministers. 


c Challenger brake broken on landing 


EDWARDS AIR FORCE BASE, 
California (Reuter). — A wheel 
brake was broken on the space shut¬ 
tle Challenger, possibly causing 
some wheel dragging, when the 
craft landed here on Saturday after 
its six-day mission, a space official 
said yesterday. 

Ground staff said pieces, cf one of 
the four brakes aboard the 
spacecraft were found after the 
Challenger landed but it appeared 


(hey were dislodged when the shut¬ 
tle was on the ground. 

Challenger's crew, which in¬ 
cluded America's first woman 
astronaut. Sally Ride, reported no 
feeling of wheel drag during the 
landing. 

The space shuttle Columbia also 
had trouble with a brake dr ag ging 
when it made a brake test during a 
landing last November. 


Hundreds die 
as floods 
sweep India 


NEW DELHI (Reuter). — At least 
700 villagers are now feared to have 
died and thousands were still 
marooned yesterday in heavy floods 
which swept across part of the West 
.Indian state of Gujarat. 

(l was the second major natural 
disaster to hit the state within eight 
months. A cyclone killed more than 
500 people in coastal districts last 
November and officials said the 
death toil this time could be higher. 

Gujarat Home Minister Prabodh 
Rawal said at least 408 bodies Jiad 
been recovered so far and another 

350 people were missing, feared 
dead. 

Air force helicopters dropped 
relief supplies yesterday to thou¬ 
sands of villagers marooned by the 
flood waters. Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi announced she would fly 
over affected areas on an inspection 
tour today. 

The Press Trust of India (PTI) 
news agency reported from the 
worst-hit Junagadh district that 
waves of water had left a trail of 
death and devastation. 

Corpses were left dangling in 
trees as the waters subsided. At the 
height of the deluge water had risen 
as high as five metres, the agency 
said. 

In Wanthali, a town of some 20,- 
000 people, an official said an entire 
14-member family had been swept 
away in the swirling floodwaters. 
Only eight bodies including those of 
the father and mother had been 
recovered. 
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THE INSIDE TRACK 

A perceptive guide to shopping and services in Jerusalem 


FREELY 

CONVERTIBLE HIGH 
INTEREST FOREIGN 
CURRENCY ACCOUNTS. 


Bank Leumi, Israel’s'first and"- 
largest bank, is now f "offering 
even better services for tourists: 1 
non-residents, temporary 
residents, and new immigrants 
at Bank Leumi's Jerusalem 
Tourist Centre Branch. 47 Jaffa 
Rd. Open a Time Deposit 
account in any foreign currency, 
receive maximum interest (tax 
free in Israel), bank by mail and 
withdraw at your convenience. 
Sen/ices also available at Bank 
Leumi’s Tourist Service 
Branches in Jerusalem at King 
David. Plaza. Hilton. Ramada- 
Shalom. Diplomat and Sheraton 
hotels. The Tourist Centre, in 
addition to operating Free 
Foreign Currency Time Deposit 
Accounts (confidentiality 
assured) exchanges foreign 
currency, redeems State of 
Israel Bonds, handles checking 
and securities accounts, 
property and business deals, 
withdrawals by mail or telex and 
provides many other facilities 
that you expect from one of the 
world's top banks. Our English 
speaking muiti-Iingual tellers 
are at your service also in our 
Tel Aviv Tourist Centre. 130 
Ben Yehuda Street. Tel. (03) 
229231 and at Tel Aviv s major 
hotels along the sea front. Why 
not drop in for details: 

BANK LEUMI. JERUSALEM 
TOURIST CENTRE. 47 JAFFA 
ROAD. P.O.B. 2090. 

Tel. 227471/2/3/4. 


iw, HON TOURS 
Won- XHE 

BARGAIN 
CORNER. 

Incredible deals. London — 
.Miami S99 one way. Tel Aviv — 
New York, one way $399. 
return $699. Catch this' cruise 
to Cyprus: from $110 return 
with full board, pool, casino and 
morel No one. but no one beats 
our VUSA fares inside the USA. 
Try LA to San Francisco for only 
$28. Resorts — we’ve the 
largest and cheapest selection 
from as little as $269. Kosher 
tours also. Come by or call 
ZIONTOURS. the friendly 
people. 23 HILLEL ST (next to 
Shamai St. Post Office) Tel. 
02/233326/7/8. Open every 
day from 8.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. 
Wednesday and Friday till 1 
p.m. 



TASTEFUILY 

YOURS 

BYMASKTT 



HAPPY 

BIRTHDAY, 

HA’ADAMA 


An hour in MASKIT'S lovely 
store is a must for every visitor 
to Jerusalem. They've hundreds 
of delightful items, glassware by 
Lenoy and'Riva Sivan, ceramics 
by Calderon. Adi, Sari and 
others: silver plated figurines by 
Studio Amyr; handmade car¬ 
pets and wall-hangings by 
famous Israeli artist (manufac¬ 
tured exclusively by Maskit — 
hand-knotted Persian style): 
printed cotton by the metre (ex¬ 
clusive designs): MASKIT'S 
collection of summer '83 cotton 
dresses, skirts and blouses; 
children's fashions by top 
designers: embroidered day, 
cocktail and evening dresses; 
fashionable accessories; plus an 
exciting range of Israeli han¬ 
dicrafts. In the Makit Gallery, 
watercolours by Helen Bar Lev. 
"Scenes from Ethiopia Street.” 
Plus of course BEIT MASKIT'S 
lovely garden cafe. MASKIT. 12 
REHOV HARAV KOOK, off Zion 
Square. Sun.-Thur. 8.30 a.m.-7 
p.m. Friday 8.30 a.m.-2 p.m. Tel 
02-227941. 


SAVE ON GAR 
MAINTENANCE, JOIN 



Seven years old and still the 
capital's leading health store. 
HA'ADAMA. winner of Israel's 
Selected Products and Business 
Award 1983 has the largest 
selection of health and nature 
products in town. Just in... Fresh 
Jericho Papaya from Dr Rose 
Bilbool. health breads. Hain oils 
and salad dressings, natural 
cosmetics, dried nuts, herbs and 
spices, mung. alfalfa and 
fenugreek for sprouting, 
wholewheat flour, bran and 
wheat germ (bulk purchased — 
cheaper for you) apple cider, 
vinegar, tiger nuts (chufas) and 
hundreds of more great natural 
foods. HA'ADAMA. 4 BEZALEL 
ST., (opposite Art Academy) Tel 
246609. Open 7 a.m.-6 p.m. 


NOW’S THE TIME 
TO BUY A GAR COVER 



ROAD SAFETY CUB 


More and more car owners are 
joining the satisfied members of 
the Autocheck Road Safety 
Club and putting money in their 
pocket together with safer 
driving. For IS 4,000 a year, you 
get FREE road service in the 
Jerusalem area. FREE towing if 
necessary. FREE annual test 
and necessary test adjustments, 
as many FREE diagnostic safety 
checks as you require, unlimited 
wheel and headlight adjust¬ 
ments. FREE tyre repairs plus 
5% discount on new tyres, FREE 
labour for oil changes. 10% off 
electrical work and batteries. 
10 % off car insurance. FREE life 
insurance for IS 100.000. a once 
a week FREE car wash and 
dozens of other savings. Join 
the hundreds of worry free 
drivers in the AUTOCHECK 
ROAD SAFETY CLUB. 
TALPIOT INDUSTRIAL ZONE 
(opposite car licensing bureau). 
Daily 7.30 a.m. — 4.30 p.m. 
Friday till 2 p.m. Tel 02- 
719298. 02-718363. 


THE *£868 
ARE “ERE 


For planting on your balcony or 
in the garden. Basil, Oregano, 
Marjoram. Melissa, three types 
of Mint and more. At 
HA’MASHTELA the nursery of 
Yona and Dido assisted by 
Yousouf late of Ben Gad 
nursery. They’ve hundreds of 
new annual seedlings at only 
IS5 each — Marigolds. 
Petunias. Salvia etc. Dozens of 
different flowering plants and 
ferns — including Fuschais and 
Jasmine. Every type of garden 
and house plants and Bonzai, 
bushes, trees, all types of 
fertilisers, pots, window-boxes 
and plenty of FREE ADVICE 
HA’MASHTELA. 17 BEITAR. 
TALPIOT (Bus 7) Open 7-1.30: 
4.-6. Fridey 7-2. 


Protect your car from heat and 
sun. prolong its life with a car 
cover. Window sun shields, 
spray to stop plastic splitting. 
Wind deflectors — open 
windows — no draft. Luggage 
racks for easy touring, 
picnicking etc., steering wheel - 
locks, fix-a-flat puncture sealers, 
and hundreds of other car 
accessories. Drop by or let us 
mail order it to your home. 
SOLOMON'S, the preferred car 
accessory supplier. 24 REHOV 
AGRON Idown the road from 
the American Consulate). Tel. 
02-248925. NOW’S THE TIME 
TO BUY A CAR COVER 


ZION KALIMI, 
AT YOUR 
SERVICE 




DRIVE 

CAREFULLY 


if you’re looking for a small 
insurance agency with a 
personal service; able to look 
after all your insurance needs 
whether large or small then give 
a ring and make an appointment 
with Zion Kalimi. He’ll answer 
without obligation, ell your 
insurance queries about life, 
medical, travel, personal, 
accident.-automobile, mortgage 
protection, comprehensive 
home owner/householder, 
business, shop etc. Call ZION 
KALIMI INSURANCE AGENCY. 
BEN YEHUDA 10. Suite 1. 
Telephone 02-243944, 
•249484, Open non-stop 8.30 
a.m.-7 p.m. 


it 


U.S. demands Soviet answer to nuclear plan 


BANGKOK, Thailand (AP). — The 
administration of U.S. President 
Ronald Reagan is demanding a 
“responsible answer" from the 
Soviet Union to its latest proposal 
on limiting nuclear weapons in 
Europe., according tg U.S. officials. 

Refusing to take rejection oT the 
proposal as final, U.S. Secretary of 
State George Shultz said yesterday, 
“it is up to the Soviet Union to res¬ 
pond to that, and not simply say we 
reject it.” 

Shuliz commented at a news con¬ 
ference in Manila on reports that 
the Soviets had rejected an 
American proposal for equal levels 
of warheads, ranging from zero to 
450. 

Without discussing the details of 
the Geneva negotiations, Shultz 
said the U.S. had taken “reasonable 
positions and a good give-and-take 
position." 

The new U.S. proposal was 
presented- by U.S. negotiator Paul 
Nitze after the current round of 
talks began on May 17. It is con¬ 
sidered more flexible than Reagan's 
initial “zero-option” plan. 

Meanwhile The Boston Globe 
yesterday reported what was 
described as the first sign of Soviet 


flexibility in the Start Arms Control 
Talks. The Soviet Union has drop¬ 
ped a proposed ban on new 
submarine-launched ballistic mis¬ 
siles. according to the newspaper’s 
early editions yesterday. 

In a dispatch from Washington, 
the newspaper also said the Soviets 
appeared to be ready to move away 
from a proposal to ban long-range 
cruise missiles. 

Attributing its information to un¬ 
identified administration officials, 
the newspaper said U.S. negotiators 
planned to put a draft treaty on the 
bargaining table either this week or 
next. 

Edward* Rowny, the chief U.S. 
negotiator at the Strategic Arms 
Reduction Talks in Geneva, secret¬ 
ly conferred in Washington last 
weekend with Secretary of State 
Shultz and Anatoli Dobrynin, 
Soviet Ambassador to the U.S., ac¬ 
cording to the newspaper account 
Dobrynin was the “backchannel" 
through which most key issues in 
the 1972 SALT I treaty were 
thrashed out. 

Previously, Soviet negotiators 
were said to have sought bans on 
cruise missiles with ranges of more 
than 579 kilometres and submarine- 


launched ballistic missiles not cur¬ 
rently deployed or being tested. 

In London, Soviet mi fitary force 
negotiators have proposed a 
breakthrough in a troop reduction 
proposal, for the first lime agreeing 
to allow on-site inspection by the 
West, Britain’s Press Association 
news agency reported yesterday. 

Previously the Soviet Union has 
refused .to consider inspection as a 
way of verifying compliance with 
troop reduction agreements. 

But PA’s defence correspondent, 
Robert Hutchinson, reported that 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
officials called'the proposal “less 
than satisfactory” because ft im¬ 
poses an imbalanced’withdrawal of 
troops and artillery. 

- Quoting NATO sources who 
declined to be named, Hutchinson 
said the treaty proposed by the 
Warsaw pact at the Mutual Balance 
Force Reduction Talks in Vienna 
would require complete withdrawal 
of U.S. troops and artillery based in 
Europe. 

But it would require Soviet troops 
in Eastern bloc countries to move 
only one-tenth of the way back to 
the Soviet border, sources said. 


Unenthusiastic Italians go 
to the polls, turnout lower 


ROME (AP). — Tens of thousands 
of Italians ignored pleas to show up 
at the polls and went to the beach as 
record temperatures hit Italy on the 
first day of general elections yester¬ 
day. 

Lines formed at thetoli booths on 
the highways instead of at the poll¬ 
ing points, while leading political 
figures punctually cast their ballots 
amid swarms of cameramen. 

Christian Democrat Premier 
Amintore Fanfani, whose party is 
certain to beat both Communist and 
socialist challengers and retain the 
leading role in Italian politics, 
emerged smiling from a polling 
booth in Rome. 

“It is hoped that the Italian peo-. 
pie will express its own free will," he 
told reporters. Putting one finger 
over his lips, he declined to predict 
the outcome of the vote. 

Early reports indicated the tur¬ 
nout was slightly lower than the 
last elections in 1979. The Interior 
Ministry said 15.8 per cent of Italy's 
44 million eligible voters had cast 
their ballot" by 11 a. m. compared 
with 16.8 per cent at the same time 
in the last election. 


Election officials said a recovery 
in the turnout was expected before 
the dosing of the polls at 2 p.rn. 
today. 

Recent polls have said this year's 
election would be severely affected 
by record absenteeism because 
many voters think the dection will 
change nothing. 

The five-week, lacklustre cam- 
- paign has been ignored by many 
Italians because it concentrated 
mainly on complicated institutional 
questions and policies to deal with 
the nation’s economic maladies. 

“Lots of people preferred to go to 
the beach." but they’ll come back 
tonight and vote before the closing 
of the polls," a Roman voter said. 

Temperatures in Rome reached 
the season's peak of 30C. In the 
northern region of Trieste and 
Venice, thousands of Italian families 
packed picnic baskets and headed 
to the closest beach on the hottest 
day of the year. 

The election was marred by the 
accidental shooting death of a 19-. 
year-old soldier at a polling booth 
outside Rome. 


Japanese ruling party 


gains in Upper House 


TOKYO (AP). — The ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party forged an early 
lead and was expected to increase 
its majority -in the upper house of 
Japan's parliament as ballot 
counting continued last night in 
elections for half the chamber's 252 
seats. 

As of 13:45 GMT, almost five 
hours after the day of voting ended, 
the LDP had confirmed wins for 44 
seals, while the top opposition 
Japan Socialist Party had captured 
12 and two smaller, centrist parties 
one each, according to the Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

Most of the early returns were 
from smaller, rural prefectures 
where the LDP, a conservative, pro- 
American party headed by Prune 
Minister Yashuhtor Nakasone, is 
the strongest. Winners of most of 
the 126 seats at stake were expected 
to be known by 03:00 GMT today, 
with the LDP, Japan’s ruling party 


the past 28 years, picked to increase 
its pre-election strength. 

Rain in some parts of the country 
and a paucity of major issues kept 
millions away from the polls. At 
08:30 GMT, only 51.78 per cent of 
84 million eligible voters had cast 
.ballots, the Horae Affairs Ministry 
said. 

The lowest turnout ever for 
House of Councillors elections was 
58.7 per cent in 1959. Upper house 
members serve six-year terms. 

Nakasone's government is not 
directly affected by the vote since 
the LDP holds a majority in the 
more important lower bouse, or. 
House of Representatives. The 
election has been billed, however, 
as a first electoral", test of 
Nakasone’s policies, particularly his 
backing .of increased. U.S.-Japan 
security ties and Ms efforts to slash 
government spending. 


5 killed in French crash as bos driver dozes off 


AVALLON, France (AP).—Five 
British tourists were killed and 22 
others injured early yesterday when 
a bus carrying them back from 
Spain crashed after the ckiver fell 
asleep on his way to an airport north 
of Paris, police said. 

. Officials said three cf the injured 
were in serious condition. 

A busload of about 40 school 


children and a car were also in¬ 
volved in the accident, but the oc¬ 
cupants of the second two vehicles 
apparently escaped serious injury. 

Police said the first bus was carry¬ 
ing the tourists back from a holiday 
in Spain when the driver dozed off 
momentarily. The bus overturned 
and was struck from behind by the 
other two vehicles. . 


‘Ripper’ hunt 
chief hit for 


teffinghis stay 


LONDON (AP). — The police chief 
who led the bunt for the mass 
murderer known as the “Yorkshire 
Ripper," launched his memoirs of 
the case in a newspaper yesterday, 
generating more protests from vic¬ 
tims* families and from the killer’s 
wife. 

The series by retired West 
Yorkshire chief constable Ronald 
Gregory; is being published by The 
Mail On Sunday. 

Among the protesters are Sonia 
Sutcliffe, wife of truck driver Peter 
Sutcliffe who was convicted of the 
crimes; Doreen H31, whose 20-year- 
old student daughter Jacqueline was 
the killer's 13th and last victim, and 
the family of his youngest victim, 
16-year-oid Jayne McDonald. 

SutdifTe was given life imprison¬ 
ment in May, 1981, for 13 murders 
of women and seven more at¬ 
tempted murders. 

Mrs. Hill disclosed that the Home 
Office, in charge of-British police 
and prisons, has joined in the con¬ 
troversy sparked by media reports 
that Gregory is receiving between 
£40,000 (IS2.8 million) and £50,000 
(tS3.6m.) for his account uf the 
manhunt 

An unidentified civil servant at 
the Home Office, in a letter to Hill 
reportedly baqked.^by Home 
Secretary JLe^ii^tai^.e^prqssed 
official disapproval ; pf' Gregory’s 
memoirs. - - 


Anti-ILS. ending to 
Prague peace meet 


PRAGUE (AP). — A Communist- 
backed international peace as¬ 
sembly ended here yesterday with 
condemnations of tire U.S. role as 
chief culprit in the arms race and 
American plan* t0 station 572 mis¬ 
siles in western Europe. 

During the six-day congress, 
Czechoslovak police arrested at 
least six Gcecfr-youth demonstrating 
for freedom, and later roughed iq> 
foreign reporters covering an unof¬ 
ficial meeting between western 
delegates and members of the 
Charter-77 human rights movement 
bn the outskirts of Prague. 

The Charter-77 members were 
barred from attending the assembly. 

The “World Assembly for Peace 
and Life against Nuclear War" was 
sponsored by the Communist- 
dominated World Peace Council 
and organized and financed by the 
Czech government. 

Summarizing statements made by 
chairmen of eleven dialogue and 
group meetings, the Czech state-run 
CTK News Agency said many par¬ 
ticipants in one such panel “stressed 
the responsibility of the Reagan ad¬ 
ministration for the present stage of 
the arms buildup.” 


Israel Lands Administration 
Jerusalem District 


Offer tar Loan of Plots tor Construction of 40 Housing Units in Gtrnmsl Quarter —- East 

Mavasssrst Zion 
Tandar No. JM/83/Z8 


The Israel Lands Administration requests bids tar the lease of plats for the construction of living quarters. 
Area details and construction potential at the time of publication of the tender, were as follows: 


Municipal 

building 

plan 


Parcels 


Approx. Approx, 

area (sqjn.) licensed 

area (sq.m.) 


Storeys 


Infrastructure 
Iosif US)* 


minimum 
plica (IS) 


Deposit IIS) 


Ml/320 




14.1 SS 


6.380 


33.829,600 28.636380 1.4004300 


* Infrastructure load sum is linked to the April 1983 building input index, et 10840.4 points.'To be paid separately to the 
towns concerned, according to the usuel town credit conditions. 


Details, sample contracts and bid forms ere available et our Jerusalem district office, 34 Rahov Ben-Yehuda. 12th floor TeL 
224121. and at the Arim Co. office. 189 Rahov Yafo, during regular woridhg hours. 

Deadline for submitting tender bids Is 12 noon on July 20. 1983. 

Bids not found in the tenders postbox by Die above time for any reason whatsoever,Will not be considered. 

The Israel Lands Administration does not undertake to accept the highest or any other bid. . ; - 


Israel Lends Administration 
Haifa District 


Offer for Lease of Plot for Total Construction 
on Rahov Abas,-Haifa 
Tandar No. H/83/2S 


The Israel Lands Administration requests bids for the lease of a total construction plot in Aahdod. Yod Aleph Quarter. 
Area details and construction potential at the time of publication of the tandar. were as follow: 


Block 

Perea! 

Approx, 
area taq.m.) 

Storey* 

Total Jmi building 
area In 3 housing units 

Minimum 
. price 06) . 

Deposit (IS) 

10814 

43 

693 

3 

862 

6.302.696 

316.000 


In accordance with municipal building plan, gross construction area * 726 sttm. 

Details, sample contracts and bid fomw^ara available at.our Haifa'district office. 13 Rehov Ha'atzmaut, TeL 04*660961 
during regular working houra. * 

Deadline tor submitting tender bids is 12 noon on July 20,1883. . 

Bids not found in the tenders postbox by the above time for any reason whatsoever, will not-tie considered. 

The Israel Lands Administration' does not undehake-to accept the highest or any other bid. 




mouth 


WIMBLEDON (AP). — John 
McEnroe was lined SSOO yesterday 
for an “audible obscenity" and had 
one more week to nuke bis peace 
with tennis officials and regain the 
Wimbledon title. 

The-incident came at the end of a 
men's doubles match oo Saturday 
night. McEnroe and his partner 
Peter .Fleming, Dying to win the' 
doubles title for the third time.m five 
years, had just beaten Bud Cox and 
Jakob Hlasek. - 

During the match McEnroe had 
succeeded in getting the net judge 
changed following disputed caU& 
As the players left the court he said. 
something to the crowd* 

The fine took McEnroe’s total to 
$ 6,250 in a year. If he goes above 
S7»500. he is automatically 
suspended, subject to appeal. 

“I want tennis to be- more-fun," 
McEnroe said as he skirmished with 
Wimbledon officials. 

“Jimmy Connors says he gets fun 
from his tennis. Tm sure he’s right 
and I want to do the samp. I'm tired 
of all these arguments with court 
officials.” 

As Ike toereuKat beaded tato hi xcM 
week, other player* were flvUcd over effldak* 
■* of McEnroe. Smm tbtak the oflkWt 
premce ex Mai too reach became fee hm a bed 
are Others my he gets away whh 
became he is a top rank player. 

Meanwhile Chris Evert Lloyd, eUi 
from the slagles by Kafoy Jordan after betaf 
stricken by a rinre, rested qiriber home ri 
nearby Ki^riow-Upoa-Tlumea sad add tee 
hoped ta play Is the doubles oa Monday. 

“I’ve been steeping aad not total sal at ML” 
Lloyd add. “I waxt to be healthy md ready for 
■y Bob bles 


“I’ve Jest been ripping tea and eating toast for 
two days. HopeMy I pH be back to normal in 
24 homa.*' 

She b partnering Bffik Jena Stag in the 
women's d o n blre aad her brother John Evert Ja 
the rebud doafetes. 

Yesterday was a rest day. TV 
fourth round la the nca*s aid 
wo Ben’s slagles — eight wa tches la 
each — are doe to be played today. 


Juniors at Wimbledon 


TEL AVIV.— Roneti Myers, Sngtt Doran, red 
Radd SverdMT are representing brad hi in' 
19S3 Wi m b l e do n Jador rbamp I na a Mp a befrre- 
lag-today. For afl ltaee players, fob w(B rent 
their defeat m. WbnhUOon. one of flva “S*er- 
Serks*" events oa the Ireetentirewl Jnafe 
Ranking dradt for players retaer 19. 


Strong man 


Lds ANGELES (AP). — Udo 
Beyer of East Gernany heaved a 
shot put 22.22m. on Saturday to 
break his own previous world 
record during a dual meet between 
East. Germany, and the United 
jSftttes^ihe-wood's, strongest track 
and .field countries. Beyer's 
previous marie of 22.15m. was set on 
July 6, 1978, at Goteborg, Sweden. 

Despite Beyer's performance, the 
U.S. held an overall 108-100 lead, 
helped by American records- by' 


women’s high jumper Louise Ritter 
and the women’s 400- metre relay 


team. 

Uttar to* the Ugh Jimp at 100m. Urn U& 
486 why earn of Aflce Brown, Dtaae WBUame, 
Chaafoa Ctawfeonwfh and Evelyn Ashford 
decked 41.63 srewi d s . Mary Decker capta red 
the l;500*a. in 3:59.43, foe fastest time cm «a 
American reU and a half reread off foe US. 
record ehe set ia Zorich, Swltuitand, la If*. 

Edwin Moses won foe 408 m. hnrdks, Ms 
76th c— K O ti v t victory In the event. 

East Germany's. Marital Gofer, foe vrerid 
record bolder la foe women's 100-metre dash, kd 
afl the way In wfia dw g foe event ta 11-39 re coad i , 
tardawn rearing brio a headwind of U17- 
metrea per reared. In tearing, she beat same ri. 
the world'* tap sprinters, bd n dtag Americas 
record holder Evelyn Ashford and East Ger¬ 
many's Marita Koch; 


Ovett crashes 


-EDINBURGa Reuter. — Olympic 
800 metres champion Steve Ovett'. 
crashed to defeat-in the 1,000 
metres- at Britain’s first permit 1 
meeting yesterday —less thin 48 1 
hours after his rival and fcllow- 
Briton Sebastian Coe lost over 1,500 ' 
metres in Paris. 

Ovett’s bid for victory ended • 
abruptly 1 less than 300 metres into;, 
the race when he was barged out of j 
the pack and .accidentally spiked as ; 
a feller caused chaos among the 
field. 

There was no misfortune for • 
American Sydney Maree, who , 
scorched to victory in the mile in * 
time of three minutes 51.48 seconds,■_ 
the fastest in the world this year. 


Kisebafl lesaUs 


• ■ A merican League - 
Friday’s Game* 

Texas 6-6; Oakland 5-2; Detroit 9, Baltimore 
CL Boston 5. New York 4; Milwaukee 6, 
Cleveland 2; Minnesota 5, Chicago 1; KkMU 
City II, California3:Toronto4, Seattle2. 

Saturday’s Games - 
New York 4. Beaton I; Detroit 9, Baltimore 3;. 
Milwaukee 7, Cleveland 2- Chicago 8,.Min¬ 
nesota 3; California 9, Kansas Qly 2; Texas 8. 
Oakland 3: Seattle S, Toronto 2. 


National League 
Friday’s Gnatas 

Montreal 4, Chicago 3i Atlanta 3-10, Cincin¬ 
nati 0-5; Philadelphia 6, New York J; Pitt¬ 
sburgh 8, St. Louis 2j Los Angcks 7. Houston 
2: San Francisco 5, San Diego <X 


Saturday’a Gancs .■ 

Pittsburgh tO, St. Louis 3; Philadelphia 4. Ne* j 
York2:»i»‘Olcgo3,SanFnincisoo-2;Atiari a j 
S, Cincinnati 2; Chicago X Montreal 1,12 Ut- i 
nings: Lo* Angeles 2. Houston I, II Innings j 


firecrackers 


NEW DELHI (AP)..-— firecracker* j 
exploded In the streets .pf many - 
cities in India yesterday to celebrate 
the Indian cricket team’s victory ; 
"the .Prudential- World Cup.- 
.' In a congratulatory- message 10 « 
the team’s captain Kapil DcY. Pn^c \ 
Minister Indira Gandhi declared- 
“My slogan h: ‘Intfia-can.do ** j 
Than It you for. livid g up"TO' it. 4 ’" ‘ j 
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By JOHN ntNER ••• " 

- Warsaw 

ACROSS the length and breadth of Poland lan week, 
pictures of Pope Jobs Paul H and tbe Virgin 
Mary, usually in die Image of the Black Ma¬ 
ndamus of Czestochowa, a symbol of church and 
• nation, were taped to tbe front window of almost every 
- house and apartment Mock in the land. The scene was 
most striking in the countryside at night, .when every vil¬ 
lage of stonehouses was ablaze with tiny decorative lights 
that had been placed around the portraits. ‘ 

.The displays were a measure of the excitement 
evoked by the Pope’s second return to his homeland. But 
the atmosphere was strikingly different from the outburst 
of joy that greeted Mm in 1979. Since then,'the nation’s 
hopes had been-briefly raised in the-beady are of SdB' 
dartty and then crashed wtan martfaTlaw waa Imposed. 
This time the c r o w d s were somber, serious. - 

! ' n “ 'W“He bob gl^en ui thbritrength'to J1 

rSfTO-sr i’ WBM vroflmi^ttt'thb _ 

stop fathemlrf-town of NovteHUn. 

> 'the forbidden barmen of the outlawed Solidarity : T 
union Moeeomed among die crowds. At every stop the 
Pppe invoked the images of the powerful identification of 
the Roman Catholic Church with Polish nationalism —■ 
and by extension with anzt-Rnsstan, anti-Communist sen¬ 
timent. The whole country watched an television as he 
'sternly lectured the tremMfag national leader, Gen. Woj- 
dech JaxuzelsU, telling Mm the Government should 
honor the agreements it had signed-with Solidarity 
strikers of the Gdansk shipyards. By the end of Ms visit, ~ 
John Paul was- openly 'expressing Ms support far the 
hu n imd union, insisting “this right is given by the 
Creator who made man a soda I animal.” 

The authorities con t ended that foreign journalists ■ 


-ft 


rr i_ 


riSKS 


were jflstortfag their re- 

political aspects. A Vati- 
ecfaoed 

tHi com plaint 

But the political 
sage was urmristakaMr. 

On the day of Ms depar¬ 
ture die Pope had a final 
admonition about the 
natural rights of labor 
uirions, an invocatian of 
the protection af the 

Blade Madonna end the reassurance that he was praying 
“ continu o us ly that good may triumph over evil on this 
Polish soiL” Many of those watching could only wonder 
what the visit would mean far Poland's sad and troubled 
people. “He brought us eight bright days and a couple 
- more to savor the memories,” said a middle-aged woman 
as the Pope boarded Me plane far Rome. "But what 
then?” 

Those who rfuiflra the Government, which is to say 
practically the entire country, were buoyed by the visit 
Bid given the overwhelming security forc e s the authori¬ 
ties are able to put on die streets, it was difficult to see 
bow tMs renewed spirit could be translated into political 
action. Many Poles expected a tough crackdown if then 
-was any attempt to defy the Government But officials 
held- out hopes that if 'an remained quiet, martial law 
might be lifted on July 22, die official national day. 

Tbe overall effect seemed certain to make it more dif¬ 
ficult for the r-nwiir m niafa to mle Poland. Even if any pos¬ 
sible popular revolt seemed doomed, one result of the trip 
could be an intensified intraparty struggle, with General 
Jaxuzelsid undercut by hard-liners, backed by Moscow fa 
* that t he con teggpn ocyi^j^^ pajg stern 

i countries. “ ~ 



The Government’s most critical error fa agftetag to 
tbe visit was in thm aUowfag vast c row ds to assemble 
once again — under the protection of Pope and Govern¬ 
ment— In what became essentially anti-CammuMst 
rallies. The regime's main strength during the martial 
. law period has been its ability to isolate people. 

” We did not know we wereso many,” a young women 
said midway through the Pope's visit. "Now we don’t feel 
alone — it compels us to continue what we an doing,”, 
agreed a college student who joined die throng who trav- 
efad to see die Pope in Czestochowa, Poland's holiest site,. 
and then went on to Cracow, he said, to demonstrate. "It 
is such a force, a feeling of s tren gth and unity.” 

The biggest danger far the authorities la that. In a so- 
quel to John Paul's visit fa 1979, which was widely end- 


‘ ited with helping to Inspire the Solidarity movement, last 
week's return could transform tbe political stzt^gie from 
the relatively unfamiliar issue erf nee Mtw nnii— to the 
more visceral one of religion. 

The Government Indicated awareness of this possibil¬ 
ity. The day before Ms departure, tbe Pope held a mys¬ 
terious, unscheduled meeting with General Jaruzelski fa 
Wawel Castle, the seat of Polish kings. Later, the Govern¬ 
ment used the meeting to try to associate itself with tbe 
Pope’s popularity and the religious fervor surrounding 
Mo. Startling reports ran rife at tbe weekend that the 
Catholic hierarchy and the Government had cut a deal to 
scuttle Lech Walesa, Solidarity's somewhat unpredict¬ 
able founder, and that this is what the Pope told Mm fa 
their isolated meeting in a Tatra mountain valley. An arti¬ 
cle in the Vatican newspaper, L’Osservatore Romano, 
saying Mr. Walesa had "fast his battle,” gave the reports 
credence. But the article's author,-the Rev. Virgilio Levi, 
resigned yesterday as the paper's deputy director, saying 
he had no Information on what tbe Pope told Mr. Walesa. 

After the many partitions of Poland by foreign 
pqwera, Roman Catholicism has become the refuge of na- 
- pqpaftu n. Tbe-tong-term ,1 espon for the Government may 
lie In -tiie MsuSq^pf Ncrwa Huta, the' town built from 
scratch fa the 1950's as the perfect Communist society but 
which is now tbe fiercest stronghold of resistance. 

For more than 20 years, Nowa Huta battled far a 
church led by the then Cardinal Karol Wqjtila. Workers, 
shooting "we want God,” fought police far three days 
when a cross was taken down. The church they finally 
buflt is named Queen of Poland, the tide bestowed on the 
Black Madonna by Poles in the belief that she saved the 
Jasna Gera monastery from seige in 1655. 

The strength of Catholic faith here lies fa the power of 
the Marian cult fa which people believe as a matter of his¬ 
torical fact that Saint Mary has interceded with God fa 
save tbe Polish nation. The centerpiece of the Mg official 
welcoming billboards an tbe outskirts of Pomen was the 
unmistakable outline of the Madonna. 



InSummary 


For Newsmen, 

Death ona 
Honduran Road 

Official and public interest fa Central 
America is reflected in the presence there 
of a large press co ntin g ent , sometimes 
with tragic results. Last week two Ameri¬ 
can newsmen. Dial Torgerson, a Los An¬ 
geles Times correspondent, and Richard 
Cross,' a- photographer w o r kin g for TJ.S. 
News fc World Report, were killed by a 
rocket-propelled grenade while driving 

along a road-fa Honduras just over the 
border from Nicaragua. Since 1979, four 
American journalists—among more than' 
50 local and foreign news people—have 
died fa Central America. 

American and Honduran officials said 
the grenade was launched from the Nica¬ 
raguan side but Nicaragua denied its 
farces bad fired on the car. Nica r a gu an 
troops are stationedfa the area to repel at¬ 
tacks by anti-Saadiitistas from Honduran 
baseswho make frequent use of the road. 

. On the Salvadoran front, President Rea¬ 
gan last week authorized Ms special 
envoy, Richard B. Stone, to. see if talks 
were possib le between the Salvadoran 
Government and guerrilla leaders. But a 
manually acceptable fra m ew o rk far such 
negotiations seemed elusive at beet In 
a gn aament with the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion, Salvadoran officials say the only, 
tonic they will discuss is rebel participa¬ 
tion in elections — after they have laid 
. down their arms — as the only possible 
path to po we r . Past efforts fa elicit such 
participation failed because the fasur- 
gmes expressed no confidence in the Govw 
enunem’s ability to protect leftist candi¬ 
dates or ensure honest voting. Instead, 
they have colled far broader political 


talks, which Salvadoran and American of- 
flrfak have Interpreted as an effort to 
share fa power as an intactfighting farce. 

The White House has been moved to 
initiate'talks largely bec au se of Ccngres- 
sl ptMfl to hold up appropriations 

far El Salvador.. R epre s en t a tive Clarence 
D. Long, who heads the House subcom¬ 
mittee on foreign aid, said, “What I want 
to see, and we wont let tbe money go if it 
doesn't happen, is some serious move* 
meat toward getting tbe parties togeth¬ 
er.” Tbe WMte.Hoose, blaming Congress 
and the press, acknowledged last week 
that public support far aid to Central 
America had slipped. 

Among others who worry about wbat 
they see . as overemphasis on military 
j oJnrtnnK is Prime Minister Felipe Gonz&> 
taz of Spain, who visited Mr. Reagan last 

week. There was ready agreement tn pub¬ 
lic on the heed for peace, democracy and 
justice in Central America but it see med 
to go no further than those generaliza¬ 
tions. In Jackson, M»., the President ex¬ 
pressed another concern: “A tidal wave of 
refugees” into the United. States if-Ms 
polity.was Mocked...Bui farmer Vice 
president Walter Y, Mandate smd the 
policy could lead only to more dvfl war fa 
El Salvador and inevitably to the sending 

of American troops. fUte chances' of 
deeper involvement in Central America, 
page*-) 

It Isn’t How, 

It's How Many 

Tint convoluted rad&trirtfag map do- 
vised by New Jersey Democrats didn’t 
oced a Hermann Roxschach fa figure out 
jts meaning. One Congressional district 
ripped corners of seven densely populated 


northern counties. Another cut a thin 
sliver through four counties, almost cir¬ 
cling bade on itself. A third, dubbed the 
“frying duck, ” looped in a meandering arc 
of more than 100 miles. 

But it was the population of the dis¬ 
tricts, not their odd shape or their bene¬ 
ficiaries, that led the United States Su¬ 
preme Court to strike down the Man last 
week. In a 5-4 decision, the Court ruled 
that the districts varied too much and thus 
violated the constitutional principle of one 
man, ooe vote. Associate Justice William 
J. Brennan Jr., writing far the majority, 
said tiie decision might not require whole¬ 
sale revisions of the New Jersey political 
map. it could, however, affect districts in 
at least 16 other states, fof - farHng New 
York, whose districts vary fa populatio n 
at least as much as New Jersey's. 

-The Democratically controlled Legisla¬ 
ture reapportioned New Jersey alter the 
1980 census censed tbe state to lose one 
Congressional seat. Democrats acknowl¬ 
edged then that their artistry had a cal¬ 
crete aim: fa bolster the party's election 
chances. It did. The Democrats'Congres-. 
skmal edge went from 8-7 to 9-5 after last 
year's electio n s. 


Tbe flaw, five Justices said, was fa the 
Legislature’s failure to make a “good 
faith” effort to create districts of equal 
size. The difference between tbe popula¬ 
tion of the largest and smallest district 
was 3,674, a departure of less than .7 per- 
cent from the statistical average. Demo¬ 
cratic leaders insisted they needed some 
flexibility to prevent Mack urban neigh¬ 
borhoods from being splintered. But the 
Court majority said legislative leaders 
did not demonstrate a link be tw ee n that 
legitimate goal and their remapping. A 
fair reapportionment. Justice Brennan 
said, requires an attempt at ,k precise 
mathematical equality” fa each district. 

Associate Justice Byron R. White, writ¬ 
ing tbe minority opinion, called the popu¬ 
lation inequities between New Jersey dis¬ 
tricts “trifling” and labeled die Court's 
ruling "Draconian.” Tbe diaspntTwg jug. 
tices warned that tbe decision would lead 
to suits against virtually all of tbe coun¬ 
try's redistricting plans. The majority in¬ 
dicated, however, that plans with unequal 
districts could be acceptable if a state pre¬ 
sented compelling reasons. So the fate of 
reapportiooment in many states may rest 
on whether they can make a better case 
for their handiwork than did New Jersey. 



Crisis for 
;•> Arafat and 
Palestinians 



OnDwtiiln/CUpeni 

PJLO. leader Yaair Arafat, who woe expelled from Syria fact weak. 


‘Legislative Veto’Ruling 

Power Poised 
For a Grand 
Realignment 


ByJOHNHERBERS 


Washington 

I F the landmark Supreme Court decision o v e r t urn ing 
the so-called legislative veto had come 15 yean ago, 
the reaction probably would have been mild and pre¬ 
dictable. Liberals would have applauded the Court far 
safeguarding the powers otf the Presidency and conserva¬ 
tives would have regretfully observed a little more ero¬ 
sion of the authority at Congress. 

As it was, last week’s 7-to-2 ruling created an uproar, 
leaving liberals and conservatives divided and uncertain 
about which branch would ultimately benefit from the 
nullification of tbe Congressional practice of overriding 
Presidential acts. That Is because fa recent years Con¬ 
gress had built a constitutionally dubious s uperstru cture 
that, while helping bahmee the powers in areas where bal¬ 
ance was deemed necessary, encouraged bad government 
practices in others, like a tornado dropping out of a Kan¬ 
sas sky, the Court demolished the structure, leaving more 
than 200 laws in both foreign and domestic affairs fa 
doubt. Tbe White House and Congress must now find new 
ways of dealing with one another. 

The legislative veto originated in 1932 when Congress 
cat a deal with President Hoover, writing a law delegat¬ 
ing to the President the authority to reorganize the Gov¬ 
ernment but retaining the right to override Mm If It did 
not like the way he did it. As tbe nation grew and govern¬ 
ing it became more complex, similar provisions were 
written into other laws. 

The device caused little c o n t rov e r sy until the Nixon 
Administration, when Congress set out to rein what it per¬ 
ceived to be executive abases in domestic and foreign af¬ 
fairs. Over the next few years, reser v ed the 

right fa farce the removal of American troops from hos¬ 
tilities in other countries, to restrict export of American 
technology, to veto arms sales to certain nountriaa, to 
farce the President to spend money at a specific project, 
to overturn actions of regulatory commissions and to dis¬ 
approve certain sales of public lands. Congress used tbe 
device liberally to regain much of the authority it had lost. 

The Supreme Court had been wanting to have its say 
in tbe matter far some time. Finally, the ruling came on 
such a narrow case that Chief Justice Burger, who wrote 
tbe majority decision, felt compelled fa depart from 
procedure and allow the dissent, by Justice Byron R. 
White, to be read from the bench — a means of saying, 
“tMs is a very important case.” 

Tbe majority said that Congress violated the Consti¬ 
tution when it overrode the decision of tbe Immigration 
and Naturalization Service fa allow a Kenyan student, 

Jagdish Ral Chadha, 
trial had overstayed Ms 
visa, fa remain fa tMs 
country. 

Fran there, the 
Chief Justice went an 

fa nhniHuh the lq ginla- 

tlve veto by declaring 
that the Constitution 
provided themaans for 
efaactment of, legisla¬ 
tion, by both 

Btasee and approval of 
file President, and fa 
tbe event of a Presiden¬ 
tial veto a two-thirds 
vote fa both houses to 
override it. 

Even justice 
Dniad fun wiiw i h— i WMts'idliseut s s am s d 
Chief Justice Warren E. Burger to reinforce the majori- 

-ty, because it dealt less 

with tbe merits than 
with tbe fact that the decision struck down “more laws 
enacted by Congress than the Court has cumulatively in¬ 
validated fa its history." Legal scholars said many of 
them may remain intact except for the veto provision and 
that wonU be decided fay litigation. 

W h a t h ad dis t urbed many peopl e about th e l egis l a tiv e 
veto was not so much its use in restraining the imperial 
Presidency, as it was called in Mr. Nixon's first term, as 
tiie Government practices it inspired. In many ways it 
was the product of overload. Congress undertook sb much 
in so short a time that it had to resort to questionable 
shortcuts. In the 1960‘s and I970*s, It put the national Qov- 
erameot fa a wide range of domestic areas that had been 
left to tiie states or to the private sector, from edneatinn , 
crime, health and safety to rat controL 

In the process, a number of authorities say. Congress 
fell into drafting legislation hurriedly, vaguely and fre¬ 
quently sloppily. In many cases, it would delegate author¬ 
ity to tbe executive branch but provide little guidance an 
bow the lows should be carried out, and then nee the legis¬ 
lative veto, frequently through committee action -that 
never readied the floor, to dictate to foe de part m ents and 
agencies how tbe laws should be administered. 

The Growth off the Iron Triangle' 

The device contributed to growth of the “iron trian¬ 
gle,” through which a special-interest lobby and the staff 
of a Congressional committee would decide outside the 
pabUc view how laws were fa be administered. In tbe 
Ford Administration, sane subcommittee chairmen ac¬ 
tually dictated how tbe programs ware to be nm. In regu¬ 
latory matters it slowed tiie already slow process of dedd- 
ing what the private sector was allowed to do or not to do. 
And it enhanced, tiie po wer of special interests to under¬ 
mine consumer protection. Last year's vote against the 
Federal Trade Commisslai’s dedsfon fa require a Bating 
of defects on used cars Is a leading example. 

Former Representative Richard Bolling, Demo cra t 
of Missouri, and Senator Dale Bumpers, Democrat of Ar¬ 
kansas, among others, warned that tiie legislative veto 
was built on Shaky constitutional ground. But others, such 
as Representative Elliott H. Levttas, Demo c r a t of Geor¬ 
gia, kept pushing for its more general use—despite warn, 
fag signals from legal scholars that a settlingwas coming. 

When it arrived, Congress seemed at first fa have lost 
everything. But it was clear that no one could predict the 
ultimate outcome. Legislators and scholars agreed that 
Congress would have to employ new device* fa assert its 
authority or use old ones more. It still has the Mg weapon, 
tbe power to give or withhold revenues, and there was a 
consensus that fa Hie short nm it will seek fa keep frit Ad¬ 
ministration on a shorter rain that way 

Some fait that the President, not Congress, may be 
the ultimate loser. What Congress delegates it has the 
power to take bad. And co nce rns were e xp re sse d fay 
those who believe a strong Prasklancy Is e ssen ti alln the 
modem era that Congress might rewrite the laws at issue 
fa a manner that puts the White House under more re. 
strictions than before. TMs could be especially true if Con¬ 
gress is distrustful of a particular President’s foreign and 
domestic policies, as it now Is of tbe Reagan approach. 
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Adelman Gets 
A Lesson in 
Letter Writing 

Kenneth L. Adelman, President 
Reagan's new director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, 
got some on-the-job training last 
week in what not to say to the Rus¬ 
sians — and Congress. Mr. Adelman 
advised the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee by letter that the Admin¬ 
istration intended to deploy MX mis¬ 
siles unless the Russians were pre¬ 
pared “to forgo their heavy and 
medium ICBM’s.” Senate arms-con- 
trol advocates and four of his prede¬ 
cessors at che agency were quick with 
their blue pencils. “I think this is a 
terrible way to negotiate with the 
Soviet Union — to have public letters 
clarify our position," said Eugene V. 
Rostow, who was dismissed by Presi¬ 
dent Reagan in January. Gerard C. 
Smith, an agency director in the 
Nixon Administration, found the 
policy “totally impractical.” Senator 
Sam Nunn, Democrat of Georgia, 
said it would be “very difficult to re¬ 
quire the Soviets to completely 
change their force structure.” Sena¬ 
tor William 5. Cohen, Republican of 
Maine, predicted a swift rejection. 

The letter made clear, added Sena¬ 
tor Paul E. Tsongas, Democrat of 
Massachusetts, that “MX is not, has 
never been and will not be a bargain¬ 
ing chip” In negotiations. This 
touched a sensitive nerve; key Re¬ 
publican and Democratic senators 
conditioned their votes for MX on the 
Administration's showing that it was 
working diligently for arms control. 

Administraton officials hastened to 
back away from Mr. Adelman’s can¬ 
dor. They said the letter was “unfor¬ 
tunate” and “a little less tidy than it 
should have been.” Deputy Secretary 
of State Kenneth W. Dam said, “The 



Kenneth L. Adelman 


letter is not a proposal to the Soviet 
Union. We have made that clear." 

But Mr. Dam said. MX “is not a 
bargaining chip in the sense that we 
are just deploying it for purposes of 
negotiation. It is a vital part of our 
national security.” Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz called MX a “key 
ingredient" in the triad of land, sea 
and air-based defenses. (The Central 
Intelligence Agency and Defense In¬ 
telligence Agency reported Moscow 
is still increasing defense spending 
by 4 percent a year, double the slug¬ 
gish Soviet economy’s growth rate.) 

In the separate talks on medium- 
range missiles in Europe, a senior 
Administration official reported that 
the Soviet Union had rejected what he 
called new and flexible proposals for 
an interim agreement on reducing 
the number of such missiles. Vice 
President George Bush got a taste of 
the issue’s sensitivity at the outset of 
a European tour. Hundreds of demon¬ 
strators threw bottles and stones at 
bis motorcade during a visit yester¬ 
day to Krefeld, West Germany. 

Speaking Up 
On South Africa 

For an Administration that has 
made a policy of not openly criticiz¬ 
ing South Africa, a public statement 
last week was strong and surprising 
stuff. Under Secretary of State Law¬ 
rence S. Eagleburger called apart¬ 
heid morally wrong and said that “by 
one means or another. South Africa’s 
domestic racial system will be 
changed.” But he cautioned against 
"the arrogance of rejecting” Preto¬ 
ria's recent hesitant attempts at con¬ 
stitutional reform — giving political 
representation to people of mixed 
race and Indians but not to the over¬ 
whelming black majority. 

On the stalled talks on independ¬ 
ence for South-West Africa or Namib¬ 
ia, he offered new “reciprocal" word¬ 
ing designed to sound unlike the fami- 
lar insistence on linkage to Cuban 
troop withdrawal firms Angola. 
“South Africa must leave Angola’s 
southern provinces and it must leave 


Namibia,” he said. Angola “can 
make such steps possible, while re¬ 
maining true to its principles, by as¬ 
suring as a separate sovereign act, 
the withdrawal of Cuban combat 
forces.” 

President Reagan, he added, would 
use his full influence to insure 
Namibia’s independence and a 
peaceful and independent Angola. 

Mr. Eagleburger praised South 
Africa’s courts, which recently 
opened the way for blacks to estab¬ 
lish residence in cities where they 
have worked for 15 years, or 10 years 
for one employer. Under pressure 
from Washington and South African 
business interests, Pretoria said last 
week it would not overturn the Ap¬ 
peals Court ruling. But blacks work¬ 
ing in the cities still will have to ob¬ 
tain official certification of adequate 
accommodations before their wives 
and families can join them. 

As for moves in Congress to compel 
American corporations in South Af¬ 
rica to meet fair'employment stand¬ 
ards, Mr. Eagleburger repeated the 
Administration * preference for 
“voluntary adherence.” He criticized 
efforts to reduce the $2.6 billion 
American investment in South Af¬ 
rica, arguing that cuts would dimin¬ 
ish Washington’s clout. 

Chile Gripped by 
Fear and Doubt 

Chile’s military leaders alternated 
between concession and repression 
last week, seemingly uncertain of 
bow to cope with mounting chal¬ 
lenges to their rule. 

Large street demonstrations that 
began several days earlier led last 
week to the first call for a general 
strike against the 10-year-old regime. 
But stiffened censorship and the fear 
of economic and political reprisals 
limited the strike mainly to the truck¬ 
ing industry, which handles most of 
the long-distance transport. 

In response, the Government made 
further arrests, but then followed 
through on a previous promise by. 
Gen. Augusto Pinochet to allow politi¬ 
cal exiles to return. Among the 128 
t-were Christian Democratic leader 
.Andres Zaldivar.ancL severaLassoci-,. 
ates of the late President Salvador: 
AUende ■ Gossens, who was over- 
thrown by General Pinochet in 1973. 
(The number of forced exiles range 
from 10,000, according to the Govern¬ 
ment, to more than 30,000, according 
to opposition groups.) 

“I hope this announcement contrib¬ 
utes to pacification and national 
unity,” Foreign Minister Miguel Alex 
Schweitzer said. Diplomats seemed 
more inclined to see the Govern¬ 
ment’s loosening and tightening act 
as a tardy and confused effort to re¬ 
cover control of the country. The 
leader of the trucking union, Adolfo 
Quinteros Soto, was arrested, for ex¬ 
ample, on the seemingly grave 
charge of breaking internal security 
laws, but was released by a magis¬ 
trate on $10 bail shortly afterward. 

Most copper miners who were fired 
for strikes at three mines were re¬ 
hired but 800 were not and nine uni cm 
leaders, including Rodolfo Seguel, 
who helped spearhead the national 
day of protest, were still being held. 


Familiar Fears 
About Gaddafi 

Twenty months ago, when the 
Libyan leader Muammar el-Qaddafi 
thought he would be presiding over 
the Organization of African Unity, he 
abruptly halted attempts to merge 
Libya with its southern neighbor, 
Chad. Last week, less than a month 
after the 0_A.U. squelched Colonel 
Qaddafl's upward striving, his forces 
were again reported in Chad. 

“With the active logistic support of 
the Libyan Army,” the State Depart¬ 
ment said, followers of former Presi¬ 
dent Goukouni Oueddei marched on 
Faya Largeau, a strategic oasis 
astride the main road to Ndjamena, 
the capital. Yesterday, it felL 

President Francois Mitterrand 
said France, which formerly ran 
Chad as a territory, could not accept 
foreign intervention. But Chad’s Em¬ 
bassy in Paris said Government 
forces in Faya Largeau had already 
been surrounded and cut off. “The 
Libyans have reinforced their anny 
units and Libyan aircraft have made 
several bombing raids on Govern¬ 
ment positions,” a spokesman said. 

Colonel Qaddafl's chief diplomat in 
Paris said Libya was neutral and 
denied his country’s planes were in¬ 
volved. But he also insisted Mr. Gou¬ 
kouni was still Chad’s legal Presi¬ 
dent. Libya, he added, “reserved the 
right to intervene” if others did. 

A Goukouni aide contended that re¬ 
ports of Libyan air support were 
aimed at justifying “a foreign inter¬ 
vention plot being hatched in Paris 
and Washington.” 

President Hlssan Habre said Chad 
had been warning friendly countries 
for weeks that the attack was com¬ 
ing, but “they didn't believe us.” At 
least 11 factions have been fighting 
for control since Chad, one of the 
world’s poorest countries, became in¬ 
dependent in 1960. 

MDt Freudenbeim 
and Henry Giniger 


Reagan Warned of a 'Soviet-Cuban-Nicaraguan Axis’Last Week 



By PHILIP TAUBMAN 

WASHINGTON — What will the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration do if the Salvadoran guerrillas seize 
permanent control of a major provincial city? 
What if Soviet jet fighters are sent to Nicaragua? 
How will the United States respond if Nicaraguan 
forces, lashing out against American-supported 
insurgents, attack neighboring Honduras? 

These are not idle questions, according to senior 
Adminis tration officials. President Reagan and 
his top aides have repeatedly said American com¬ 
bat forces will not be sent to Central America. But 
in private, some of his senior advisers say the 
policy Mr. Reagan has set for the region may 
eventually make it hard not to use American mili¬ 
tary power. Former Vice President Walter F. 
Mondale, amplifying the fears of Congressional 
Democrats, said last weekend, “&*is inevitable 
that American troops wtljbe s e y ta jo Central - 
America” as a result ofi*‘failiiig” Reagan poll-* 
ties. The President promptly pres&d ‘his point. 
“There is no excuse for not providing those under 
attack the weapons they need to defend them¬ 
selves,” be said last week. “We cannot permit the 
Soviet-Cuban-Nicaraguan axis to take over Cen¬ 
tral America.” 

Contingency plans for direct involvement have 
been resisted by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the 
fear that blueprints would make it easier for poli¬ 
cymakers to trigger intervention. Military lead¬ 
ers say they are willing to send American forces 
to Central America if they can use enough muscle 
to get the job done. But they are concerned that a 
partial commitment could lead to a repeat of the 
Vietnam experience. Pentagon officials said 
plans had been developed for American air 
strikes against Cuba and Nicaragua and the use of 
American forces to “quarantine” Nicaragua—if 
those countries were to dramatically escalate 
their military activities. Most contingency plans, 
however, are drafted for developments that never 
occur and these plans, too, cannot be read as a 
preview of policy. Also, the possibility could not 
be excluded that word of such plans was being 
leaked to put Managua and Havana off balance. 


When the Reagan Administration first staked 
out Central America as an East-West battle¬ 
ground in 1981, it stressed the importance of main¬ 
taining democratic governments. Worldwide 
American security interests, although wrapped 
into the policy, were not singled out until Presi¬ 
dent Reagan spoke to a joint session of Congress 
in April. “The national security of all the Ameri¬ 
cas is at stake in Central America,” he said. “If 
we cannot defend ourselves there, we cannot ex¬ 
pect to prevail elsewhere. Qur credibility would 
collapse, our alliances would crumble and the 
safety of our homeland would be put in jeopardy.” 

These interests, however, are defended by gov¬ 
ernments and military forces that Administration 
officials acknowledge may not be up to the task. 
El Salvador is governed by a volatile coalition of 
moderate and extreme-right groups held together 
largely by pressure from Washington, which 
; hopes presidential elections thisyfeaf will produce 
a* more^stable.regime:-.The notary, 1 still jthe 
- prime line of defense against a leftist takeover, 
has had fb struggle to'sustain a stalemate with the 
guerrillas. Senior American military officials 
consider the Salvadoran military command seri¬ 
ously flawed by corruption, lack of imagination 
and lethargy so widespread that many officers re¬ 
turn home for weekends as though the civil war 
stopped at dusk on Friday. 

Given these weaknesses, some national se¬ 
curity officials say that the United States might 
eventually be forced to'increase its involvement, 
to prevent El Salvador from “foiling.” Gen. Wal¬ 
lace H. Nutting, the recently mired commander 
of American forces in Latin America, has advo¬ 
cated lifting the ceiling of 55 military advisers in 
El Salvador to 300 to 400. Gen. Edward C. Meyer, 
who retired last week as Army Chief of Staff, said ' 
it might be necessary to said in American troops 
if the Salvadoran elections produced turmoil 
rather than stability. The White House immedi¬ 
ately denied this was under consideration. 

Direct American intervention may also become 
possible in Honduras, some believe. In Washing¬ 
ton recently, the Honduran armed forces chief, 
Gen. Gustavo Alvarez Martinez, requested in¬ 
creased military help and said he would not rule 


out a request for American forces if Nicaragua at¬ 
tacked his country. Managua recently claimed 
Honduras had supported guerrilla activities in¬ 
side Nicaragua with artillery fired from the Hon¬ 
duran side of the border. Last week, the Honduran 
Army said two American newsmen had been 
killed in Honduras near the border by a grenade 
launched from the Niearaguan side. 

Defense officials say war between Nicaragua 
and Honduras is unlikely, however, given Hon¬ 
duras's superiority in air power. But growing de¬ 
pendence on Honduras to help contain Soviet and 
Cuban influence has made Washington at least a 
silent partner with Tegucigalpa in its conflict with 
Nicaragua. Under the Rip Treaty of 1947, which 
the United States and Honduras have signed, 
countries in the hemisphere are pledged to defend 
each other if one is attacked. Asked last week 
about the American response if Nicaragua in¬ 
vaded Honduras, Secretary of .State Gedtge p. 
SJpiltz sajjd, “^Vewpuld tqke.a. major outbfeak of 
war there yflty -seriously and beyond.that| don't 
want to more a comment.” 

Another test often mentioned by officials in pri¬ 
vate would be the arrival of Soviet combat air¬ 
craft in Nicaragua. American intelligence offi¬ 
cials have long expected the delivery of MIG jet 
fighters to Nicaraguan pilots who, they say, re¬ 
ceived training in Bulgaria and Cuba; intelligence 
officials have said that Nicaraguan airfields were 
extended to handle the planes. Arrival of the 
MiG’s would dramatically change the region’s 
balance of power, Administration officials say, 
and call for a swift and forceful American re¬ 
sponse, even including a possible air strike to 
knockout the planes. 

The alternative to escalation, of course, is ne¬ 
gotiation. Last week President Reagan authorized 
his special envoy to Central America, Richard B. 
Stone, to explore the possibility of meeting with 
Salvadoran guerrilla leaders to discuss ways of 
getting the insurgents to participate in elections. 
Mr. Stone has also offered American support — 
critics say it is Up service — for efforts by Latin 
American countries to ease regional tensions. But 
Mr. Stone himself has said the odds are against 
success for his mission. 


Where Iron and Bamboo Curtains Meet 


By CHRISTOPHER S. WREN 

URUMQI, China — Two decades of official ani¬ 
mosity between China and the Soviet Union have 
created some strange situations for the minority 
peoples divided by the border between the two 
countries in Central Asia. Two frontier points will 
reopen next month for resumption of local Chi¬ 
nese-Soviet trading. But there are no prospects 
for reviving normal cross-border traffic, sealed 
off since the 1960’s. 

A visit among relatives separated by the bender 
is a major operation that requires official permis¬ 
sion and epic round-about journeys to distant 
crossing points. For example, the large town clos¬ 
est to Kashgar in China's XinjiangrUighur Au¬ 
tonomous Region is Osh in Soviet Kirghizia, less 
than 200 miles away. But Li Dianying, a Xinjiang 
official, said that a Chinese Uighur wishing to 
visit a Soviet relative in Osh would have to fly 
nearly 10,000 miles — first east to Peking, then 
west to Moscow and back southwest to Tashkent. 
Or he could take an equally inconvenient train to a 
crossing in Manchuria at the opposite end of the 
country. 

A professor at Xinjiang University recently was 
able to visit a Soviet relative, officials said, and a 

l an g ua ge specialist in Urumqi had a visit from his 
mother in the Soviet Union, but such contacts are 
rare. 

After an estimated 30,000 Uighur refugees fled 
from Xinjiang into Soviet Kazakhstan in the 1980's 
to escape forced assimilation, China shut the bor¬ 
der. It was delineated when the weak Qing dy¬ 
nasty ceded a chunk of Central Asia to czarist 
Russia in the “unequal” treaties of 1884 and 188L 
China has nm demanded return of this land, which 
includes the Soviet city of Alma-Ata, but it does 
lay cl a i m to territory along Xinjiang’s border 
with Soviet Tadzhikistan. 

Trade, notably in Chinese fruit and long-staple 
cotton and in Soviet glass and coffee, is to be re¬ 
sumed at Korgas and at Turugart, said Eisa 
Shakir, a deputy commissioner of Kashgar, pre¬ 
fecture in western Xinjiang. But no other, im¬ 
provement is visible in Chinese-Soviet relations in 
Central Asia. The former Soviet consulate In Uru¬ 
mqi has been taken over by a song-and-dance en- 
semble and the consulate in Kashgar is now a 
guest house for tourists. 


The exchange of mail is slightly easier. Mr. Li 
said parcels and letters cross but language is a lso 
a barrier. The Cyrillic alphabet has been adopted 
in Soviet Central Asia, while Arabic script is 
again used in Xinjiang, after nearly two decades 
of experimentation with Roman letters. 

Still, Information does gel through, suggesting 
to some Uighurs that living standards are hi gher- . 
on the Soviet side. A man in Urumqi said a rela¬ 
tive in Alma-Ata had bought a Thlg nli sedan. It is 
all but impossible to buy a private car in Xinjiang. 
Chinese officials stress the advantages on their 
side — ample markets and relative tolerance for 
Moslem religious practice. 

Urumqi *s mayor, Ismail Mahsut, said he knew 
people with relatives on the Soviet side who are 
not so well supplied. Chinese Uighurs could easily 
buy a sheep to slaughter fora wedding, Mr. Mah¬ 
sut said, “but in the Soviet Union it is more diffi¬ 
cult to get these things. People also say that the 
prices of daily necessities are more stable here 
and that the prices are comparatively lower.” 

Radio broadcasts in the Uighur and Kazakh lan- 
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guages float across the snow-crowned peaks of the 
Tianshan, describing a happy life for ethnic mi¬ 
norities on the Soviet side. They emanate from 
radio stations such as “Peace and Progress” in 
Soviet Tashkent and are beamed at the same mi¬ 
norities in China. “I don’t think people listen to 
them. Or very few listen to them,” said Bahar 
Rahim, an Uzbek and director of Xinjiang’s De¬ 
partment of Nationalities Affairs. 

But the broadcasts are heard more widely than 
Chinese officials like to admit. Non-Han minori¬ 
ties constitute 60. percent of the population of Xin¬ 
jiang, an expanse of mountains and deserts more 
than twice the size of Texas. Besides Uighurs, 
they include Kazakhs, Kirghiz, Uzbeks and Tad¬ 
jiks, who have their own nominal Soviet republics. 

In last year’s census, Xinjiang also-had a Rus¬ 
sian minority of 2,500 descendants of White Rus¬ 
sians who fled the Bolshevik revolution or came to 
trade. The 1964 census had recorded only 600 eth¬ 
nic Russiansbecause some Chinese, after axudd- 
ering the political climate, concealed their Rus¬ 
sian ancestry, as the law permits. Tamara Mik¬ 
hailovna Shi, whose mother is Rus~ 
—- sian (her father is Chinese), readies 

-— Russian language and literature at 

. ouu Xinjiang University. English, Uigb- 

Mongolia ^ 

/NT** The bonier has been quiet since 
.J 1989, when skirmishes were reported 
r in the wake of larger clashes in the. 

Far East. China maintains up to 
250.000 troops in Xinjiang, according 
: fe.'-to Western estimates, although only 
***•- Preponderance of senior officers 
^ oca ^ airline flights confirms a 
substantial military presence. 

Officials in Xinjiang blame the 
.Russians.for the absence at a real. 
i&Q&S'-.:. 1 thaw in relations. “We fee! the threat 

from the Soviet Union,’' said Mayor 
Mahsut, pointing to what he said was 
■a heavy buildup of Soviet forces along 
" ■ ■ the border. ■ ; 

-‘TheSovidUniMiaJso broadcasts 
propaganda mid sends , across spies 
from both the Hansandthe mlnori- 
• tles,:bnt people find. than.our,” the 
Mayor'added. He would not say.how 
■ many had been caught or when. 
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For Palestininansand Israelis Alike, the Lessons of Beirut Seem Elusive 



By THOMAS t. FRIEDMAN 


BEIRUT, Lebanon—Palestine Liberation Organ¬ 
ization chairman Yasir Arafat was-preparing toboard. 
..Ms flight out of Damascus Friday, having Just bean 
toM by the Syrians that he was no longer welcome In 
their country, when alowly Syrian lieutenant colonel 
reportedly waOced up to him r looked him in the ^e and 
sputtered:'Tdr. Arafat, you areperatma non grata.” 

■ For a man received in capitals aroond the world as 

>the Palestinian people’s head of state it was the final 
'.Indignity, capping a week of insults and 
between Mr. Arafat and. President Hafez al-Assad of 
Syria. The P.L.O. chairman took off from Damascus 
forTunis, leavtoghehind the bulk of his supporters and 
the corner of the world that has been Us power base for 
13 years, butln a larger sense he was hurtling into an 
uncertain and probably dangerous future. - 

The divorce between the Syrian President and rite 
Palestinian leader may have been inevitable. Mr. 
Assad has always wanted to have the PX.0. securely 
in Ms pocket, which Is why he brought his army into. 

. ; Lebanon in 1978 in the first place. Only t he n could he • 
stand before the Arabs ahd the Americans and say, “If 
‘ you want a comprehensive peace settlement in the 
Middle East, you mist deal with me.” For the seme . 

■ reasons, Mr. Arafat hirwoie wanted to.znatatatoMi in* 
depen dence and his role as exclusive spokesman of the 
Palestinian people. 

For years Mr. Arafat and Mr. Assad kicked one 
another underlie table whUe keepingup a facade of d- 
vilityin public. Syria’s undisguised support for The xe- 
beffion against Mr. Arafat among Ms d-Fstah guerril¬ 
las in Lebanon's Bekaa valley has now ended tfatocha- 
- rade. In the Jungle of Arab politics, it Is quite conceiv¬ 
able that these two mm win use more than just words 
- against each other in the coming weeks. It Is also con¬ 
ceivable they will at some point officially make up, al- 
though the levd of hostility vpeare umisuliy Ugh at 
themomenL "• 

In the short term, the expulsion from Syria could 
be a boon to the PX.O. leader. He still has support and 
credibility among the Palestinian rank and Ale, who 
have looked upon Urn as a father figure far the past IS 
years much Uke the Egyptians viewed their late Presi¬ 
dent Gaxnal Abdel Nasser. Maybe he occasionally led 
them poorty and maybe hemade some mistakes, but It 
. was he who put the Palestinian cause on the world 
agenda, and Palestinians all over the region are now 
rallying around him. The news of Mr. Arafat’s expul¬ 
sion was splashed on the top of every Arabic newspa¬ 
per from Rabat to Riyadh, Palestinians in Damascus 
and Jerusalem have already taken to the streets in 
protest, and even in Beirut the Lebanese, who hardly 
could be —'id to the P.L.O. ghat-nan , seem 
stunned by the news and frequently sympathetic to the 
plight of their old adversary. 

A Tarnished SliverLining 

In throwing Mr. Arafat out, the Syrians also-un¬ 
dermined the credibility of the an&Arafat rebels led 
by Col. Seed Musa. Colonel Musa began. hl&rebdUon 
on. the basis of grievances against the P.L.O. chair¬ 
man’s leadership. But the revolt has now been so 
openly facilitated by the Hassad Government, in sepa¬ 
rating Mr. Arafat from his forces in Syria and Syrian- 
ctmtrolled Lebanon. Oat the colonel can no longer es¬ 
cape the charge of being a frontman for Damascus. It 
was clear from interviews last week that Colonel Musa 
was not entirely comfortable with thisSituation, but 
' matters arehow out of his confefbL 7 bsbrv r.'ibrij r 

A *\-: fiW rj8 

lining m his predicament.^^ real new* Is that tbeV* 
PX.O. is now divided, hamstring and incapable of ei- ;; 
ther concerted military action or any Imaginative dip- * 
lomatic initiatives. Mr. Arafat, stfll the titular PX.O. 
chairman , will presumably sit in Tunis while the lead¬ 
ers df the seven other P.L.O. factions will remain id 
Damascus. Communications will bedifflculi and polit¬ 
ical coordination, never a specialty of the loose-knit or¬ 
ganization, virtually Impossible. Mr. Arafat may hold 
things together for a while by lying low and not making - 
bold moves, but if he does that he risks becoming ir¬ 
relevant. Yet any major political initiative be under- •' 
takes, such as seeking to restore relations with Cairo to 
counterbalance Syria, could shatter what remains of 
PJ~0.'unity. 

Moreover, Mr. Arafat -may have gained tempo¬ 
rary .support and sympathy from the masses, but the 
fact that an ArabGovernment has run him out of town 
represents a.serious blow to Ms international standing 
over tiie long term. As usual, Mr. Arafat immediately 
got an the phone to Saudi King Fahd and asked him to 
toe his supposed fi n a ncia l leverage over Syria to ease - 
the pressure on Mnf. But the gentle King Fahd Is con¬ 
sidered no match for tite Syrian President, who is as ' 
smart and ruthless a p r actitioner of Arab power poli¬ 
tics as ever walked the streets of Damascus, 

StiH, any attempts by Syria to dominate the Pales¬ 
tine Liberation Organization may never be wholly suc¬ 


cessful as long as Mr- Arafat to alive. Mr. Arafat isthe 
PX.O. The. ocher guerrilla leaden are tor the most 
part relatively unknown figures, who have always 

■ Kved off the benefits of what Mr. Arafot has talk up. 

In many minds, Mr. Arafat emerges from all this 
. as a somewhat tragic figure — the who trans- 
. formed the Palestinian cause Into an internal— T 

■ Issue, hot not a Mate. After the P.UO.’s debacle in 
Lebanon, Mr. Arafat dearly wanted to lean the les¬ 
sons of the Beirut defeat and adjust policy accordingly. 
In particular, it seems dear he wanted to join ban ds 
with Jordan so as to try to ufc* advantage of tfae'Rea- 
gan Middle East peace Initiative. But he was ulti¬ 
mately farced tob&ck away from this Jordanian strat¬ 
egy because, as a Middle East historian at Beirut’s 
Ameri can University put it, he had “no PX.O. man¬ 
date to leant the lessens of Beirut.” This was p— 1 haps 
largely Mr. Arafat's own fault. He had not had the vi- 
sion to cultivate a PX.O. constituency for a compro¬ 
mise solution with Israel; when he really needed It, it 
wasn’t there. But it was also the fault of the ocher 
'Palestinian .leaders who could not .see their way to 
sharing power with King Hussein — even if it meant 
possibly getting some of their land back — and who 
seemed determined to repeat the mintairw made by 
their predece ss ors forthc past 50 years. 

“Poor man Arafat,” remarked the historian. "No, 
more Importantly, poor Palestinian people." 


. Cnpn/MfcMFUUnat 

Palestinian fighter on watch in Tripoli, Lebanon. 


Begin, Too, Seems Among the War Weary 


By DAVID K. SHIPLER 


JERUSALEM — During Ms six years to office, 
Bsgta has gone through «*- 
cantonal periods of depression and withdrawal, 
provoking speculation in the Israeli press about his 
abffity to fanction as the head of government. Such re¬ 
treats have always been followed by bouts of frenetic 
activity, most dramatically to 1981, when months of 
withdrawal were broken by the start of his vigorous 
campaign for r e - el ection. 

Now Mr. Begin is in a —ntilr phaa» of melan¬ 
choly. He shuns {addle appearances, makes only per¬ 
functory statements in Parliament, avoids the 
rating conflict of political battle. Since the death of his 
wife, Aliza, to November, he has lost weight, which 
makes his clothes ill-fitting and gives hhn a gaunt, va¬ 
cant look. He sits passively in . Parliament as the de¬ 
bate whirls around him. 

Yet the Prime Minister has lost none of his politi¬ 
cal power. No decision is node, no policy adopted, that 
he apposes. His aides describe Mm as unhappy, sub¬ 
dued, still suffering from the lass af Ms wile and the 
unsatisfactory outcome of the war in Lebanon, but 
working well on the matters he chooses to address. His 
Cabinet ministers defer to him, consult Mm and rarely 
move without him. But his melancholy has sifted down 
into the ranks of his Government, creating an odd 
sense of helplessness in the face of domestic and inter¬ 
national issues. 


pitals and a military deployment in t-etMuyi that H»g 
■ brought m ou ntin g Israeli casualties — have been left 
to fester for weeks. The doctors’ strike over wage de¬ 
mands has been going on since early March, but only 
last week, after doctors across the country went on a 
hunger strike and the medical system reached the 
Mink of collapse,- did Prime Minister Begin step in and 
prod his ministers to negotiate intensively. On Friday, 
Mr. Begin finally decided to go to arbitration if no 
agreement could be attained within a few days. 

The situation was no better in Lebanon, where the 
Israeli Army has been mired in a dangerous holding 
action while the Government waits for Syria to 
its intentions clear about a possible troop withdrawal. 
Although Israeli officials mi d during last summer's 
war that they would not give Syria a veto over an Is¬ 
raeli pullout, that is precisely what they have done by 
making an Israeli departure contingent upon a with¬ 
drawal of Syrian and Palestinian troops. The Syrians, 
in torn, are reported watching with some satisfaction 
as the anti-war movement in Israel gr o w s , spawning 
multiple organizations and protests. 

Aside from Peace Now, which comprises reserve 
military officers and others in Israel’s liberal main¬ 
stream, a group of more radical soldiers called 
There’s a Limit has gathered more than 2,000 signa¬ 
tures of reservists who say they wfli refuse to go to 
Lebanon. Sixty-one have been imprisoned so far. An 



organization called “Parents Against Silence” has 
urged that their sons be brought home. Small anti-war 
groups have been formed by some religious Jews and 
by sane Sephardic Jews, who originate mostly from 
North African and other Arab countries. 

Outside Mr. Begin’s house on Balfour Street in 
Jerusalem, a few protesters maintain a vigil ?4 hours a 
day, keeping a sign with the number of Israeli war 
dead up to date. Last week it stood at 501. The place 
has become a forum for debate between soldiers, po¬ 
licemen, pro-Government demonstrators and passers- 
by. Mr. Begin does not engage the pro testers in conver¬ 
sation when he enters and leaves, tat some weeks ago, 
demonstrators say, he sent an aide to teO flmm that It 
was unseemly for a boy and a girl to spend all night to¬ 
gether under the same blanket. 

There is little optimism about a Syrian withdraw¬ 
al. And the only unilateral move the Government is 
considering for Israel is a partial pullback from the 
Sfanf Mountains fo a more defensible security line run¬ 
ning approximately along the Awali River, north of 
Sidon. One obstacle to this is that the United States, 
withwhich Israel has more cordial relations at the mo¬ 
ment than at practically any time since Mr. Begin took 
office, is not keen about the idea. 

The Reagan Administration has reportedly made 
dear to the Israelis that any partial withdrawal with¬ 
out “consultation” with the United States and Lebanon 
would be frowned upon, and Israeli officials in.turn 
have stated their intention to "consult-" The Ameri¬ 
cans are said to- be worried that such a withdrawal 
would be read by Syria as indicating an Israeli willing¬ 
ness to pull out completely, without reciprocal Syrian 
- withdrawal. It might therefore signal the end of efforts 
to get the Syrians out. . . 

- Nevertheless, pressure is mounting in Israel for a 
■—partial-withdrawal,'or a^'redepWyme^^'.as officials 
are saying. “What 'we~ have sard to our American 
• ■ friends.wfaat we-haw* sak^WOttf Lebanese frirnds,” 
Defense Minister Moshe Arens explained last week, 
“is that the burden of maintaining our positions in 
Lebanon first and foremost is a burden in human lives 
—a danger to human lives. It is also an economic bur¬ 
den. This is a burden that should be shared. And the 
time has come for the Lebanese, for the multinational 
force to begin to do their part. But we do not want to 
redeploy or leave areas simply to have the P.L.O. and 
the Syrians take them over, and, after having fought 
the battle for the peace of Galfiee, see them recover all 
the territory that they have tost.” 

In other words, a partial Israeli withdrawal would 
presumably require United States marines, as part of 
a multinational force, to move into the Shuf area in 
support of whatever Lebanese Army units were sent in 
to take the Israelis’ place. According to an American 
official, the marines would remain, as in the Beirut 
area now, a presence without any combat or policing 
responsibilities. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Begin’s retiring mood coincides 
with the political realities. He has met privately with 
members of Parents Against Silence, as well as with 
striking doctors, so he is not cutting himself off from 
the questions troubling bis country. That he does not 
salty forth to smite the adversities with Ms thundering 
rhetoric indicates, perhaps, a perception that there is 
no victory to be won. 



Voters Cast Ballots Today and Tomorrow if They Can Manage toStay Awake 


In Perpetual Political Standoff, Italy Elects a 44th Government 


By HENRY KAMM 


ROME—Italians go to the polls today and tomorrow 

in the latest act of a democracy whose paradoxes baffle 
political scientists and commentators, as well as much of 
Italy. 

Since the end of World War U, democracy has pro¬ 
vided astate of dvil Mbertynew to Italy and second to no 
otber country's. The system has proved its suppleness-by 
putting down the most violent challenge to its existence, 
posed by terrorist moveme n ts of exceptional sHU and ag- 
gressfveness. It has done so without hobbling general 
freedom. It baa also provided a political framework in 
which industrialization and mounting productivity have 
achie ved a standard at living that is poMwortty In a coun- 
try where large areas were underdeveloped when the 
postwar recovery began. 

Yet fMa democracy is regarded by what must be a 
majority of Italians with weary cynicism. The party that 
has dominated it from the beginning, the Christian Demo¬ 
crats, to widely depicted as an association of entrenched 
clans, murky with corruption and stale in ideas. Many 
think the nartv maintains its electoral support—It bad 38 

percent of the seats to the outgoing Chamber of Deputies 

—largely by making itself the pm ve yor of adminis t r ative 
favors that shodrfbe the citizen’s due.' 

The C ommunis ts, the second largest party with 30 
percent of the deputies, enjoy a greater reputation outside 


their country than within. Hailed elsewhere in the West 
for loosening the ties that link all Communist parties to 
Moscow, they have not been able to.capitalize on this fact 
in domestic politics either as an acceptable partner or as 
an alternative to Christian Democratic-domlnated gov. 

BTTUPft tf- 

The standoff between two irreconcilable parties, nei¬ 
ther of which can command a majority, leaves lour par¬ 
ties, together accounting for 18 percent of the vote in 1979, 
as the indispensable makers at Governments — and the 
largest among them, the Socialists, as the power broker. 
The Socialist leader, Bettino Craxi, who commands less 

than 10 percent of the deputies, has exercised his power to 
bring down Governments three times within the last year. 
His victims were toe two Cabinets of Giovanni Spa do Ifni, 
a Republican and the first non-Christian Democratic 
Prime Minister since 1945. and the outgoing Government 
- of Amfotore Fanfani, Prime Minister for the fifth time 
since the 1850's. The foil of Mr. Fanfani on April 29, for 
which Mr. Craxi offered no substantive reason other than 
to declare that his Cabinet had been created only for a 
limited time and had exhausted Its possibUites, forced 
elections me year eariierthan necessary. 

The absence of specific Issues has made the parties 
lookllke card players calling for a new deal after each has 
decided that his hand contained no more honors, points or 
trumps. The impression was heightened by the almost au¬ 
dible yawn that the election call elicited from the elector¬ 
ate. It heightened the perception that, as in. a card game, 


interest was limited mainly to the players. 

The lack of issues does not mean that all to well with 
Italy. Unemployment tuns dose to 10 percent and infla¬ 
tion more than 16 percent. The defldt in the public sector, 
fueled by welfare and pension costs in a system sweep- 
ingly liberalized in recent years, amounted to 15.6 percent 
of gross domestic product last year, about four times 
what it is to most industrialized countries. (In the United 
States, the 1963 budget defldt is estimated at 6.3 percent 
of gross national product). Factory output stands at a 
five-year low. 

The Abstentfonfst Party 

In addition to its economic difficulties, Italy to host to 
the full range of social problems that beset the industrial¬ 
ized world — youth unemployment, narcotics, organized 
crime, the unequal stains of women, the crisis in educa¬ 
tion and more. The fact that the Government to emerge 
from the voting will be the nation’s 44th in less than 40 
years testifies to the need for institutional reforms to pro¬ 
vide greater political stability. The East-West and North- 
South tensions that divide the world also involve Italy as a 
member of the Atlantic allianc e, a Mediterranean power 
and one of the nations in which'the controversial medium- 
range American missiles are to be installed, possibly 
within the year. 

All political parties have, of course, offered their 
analyses of these matters and taken positions. But debate 
is rare, new ideas are scarce and lade of interest, as 


schools close for the summer and vacation plans are up¬ 
permost in Italian minds, palpable. .... 

Voter apathy has raised the possibility of what some 
commentators jokingly refer to as the creation of a new 
party—those who abstain or cast invalid ballots. Voting 
is compulsory—although no sanctions exist against those 
who abstain — and participation runs to close to 90 per¬ 
cent in most national elections. But this year polls suggest 
that abstentions or intentionally spoiled ballots may for 
the first time become a form of protest against all parties. 

The quixotic Radical Party, a coalition of environ¬ 
mental and total-disarmament oriented groups that got 
3.4 percent of the vote in 1979, is putting up lists of candi¬ 
dates but to urging its voters to cast blank ballots. The 
party’s eccentric leader, Marco P an n e l la , then plans to 
claim all invalid votes for his own group. 

The campaign has been as short on personalities as It 
has on issues. In the absence of new men or women who 
have impressed by novel plans and approaches, two men 
noted mainly for bard-driving ambition and skill in fn» 
fighting have taken center stage. They are Mr. Craxi, 49 
years Old and openly pushing for the prime ministership 
from his balance-of-power position, and Ciriaco De Mlta, 
55, since last year the secretary of the Christian Demo¬ 
crats. To many observers, the voting is only a prelude to 
the real confrontation between Mr. Craxi and Mr. De Mita 
to a country in which little etas is expected to change. In a 
standoff, no one would be surprised if the next prime 
minister were to be Amtotore Fanfoni VI. 
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Why Not a Black 
Candidate for 
The Presidency? 

In a decision that had to be disturb¬ 
ing to any white liberal Democrat 
who wants to live in the White House 
one day, a group of black civil rights 
and political figures last week for¬ 
mally endorsed the notion of a black’s 
seeking the Democratic Party Presi¬ 
dential nomination. 

The group decided to wait a few 
months before settling on a candi¬ 
date, but the Rev. Jesse L. Jackson, 
who has been doing a passable imita¬ 
tion of a Presidential prospect for* 
some months, sounded ready to make 
the leap. He said it was “highly like¬ 
ly” that be or some other black would 
wade into the primary wars. 

Many analysts believe a black can¬ 
didate might attract enough votes to 
undercut two of the more liberal 
Democratic contenders, former Vice 
President Walter F. Mondale and 
California Senator Alan Cranston. A 
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spokesman for Mr. Cranston guessed 
that Mr. Jackson, for one, would get 
“80 to 85 percent of the black vote 
everywhere he went." 

Some prominent blacks were 
decidedly lukewarm about the coali¬ 
tion’s decision, endorsed fay only two- 
thirds of the 20 people present at the 
meeting. Critics Skid that a Jackson 
candidacy in particular would be lit¬ 
tle more than a protest effort, and - 
thus a vote for him would be wasted. 
But others argued that a vote for Mr. 
Jackson, a powerful orator, would not 
necessarily be cast in vain. “The 
Democrats have fielded six of the 
most undramatic, noncharisma tic 
white men that they could find to run 
for President of the United States," 
said Joe Madison, a political aide of 
the National Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Colored People. "If 
there had been a Kennedy type run¬ 
ning. Jesse would not be getting that 
amount of publicity." 

Beyond the 
Budget Votes 

The House and Senate last week 
agreed on targets for Federal spend¬ 
ing and taxes in 1984, and duly con¬ 
gratulated themselves on grappling 
with some unpleasant decisions. But 
many tough long-range issues re¬ 
main to be tackled. Among them: 

• Entitlements. The budget resolu¬ 
tion deals only glancingly with the in¬ 
creasingly large and costly Govern-' 
ment benefit programs. Medicare, 
for example, will provide $53 billion 
in health care benefits for the elderly 
this year; under current law, the pro¬ 
gram’s costs will rise to $102 billion 
by 1988. 

The annual report of the hospital 
insurance trust fund, released last 
week, said that to avoid bankruptcy 
by 1990, “either disbursements of the 
program will have to be reduced by 
30 percent or financing will have to be 
increased by 43 percent" The budget 
resolution passed Thursday calls for 
cuts of $1 billion in Medicare in 1984. 

• Efficiency. Congress increased 
the Pentagon's share of the Federal 
budget by 5 percent after inflation, in¬ 
stead of the 10 percent President Rea¬ 
gan wanted. But 5 percent is still 
more than $20 billion, and according 
toa General Accounting Office report 
released last week, the military serv¬ 
ices buy billions of dollars in weapons 
systems and deploy them without 
adequate testing, mostly because of 
testing’s costs, the press of time and 
bad management. According to ac¬ 
counting office sources, some De¬ 
fense Department reports on new 
weapons systems to military appro¬ 
priations committees on Capitol Hill 
have been less than candid. 

• Politics. The Clinch River nu¬ 
clear.power plant, the center of an 
energy and environmental contro¬ 
versy for a decade, suffered a major 
defeat despite the efforts of a chief 
advocate. Senate Majority Leader 


Howard H. Baker Jr., in whose home 
state of Tennessee the breeder reac¬ 
tor — so called because It would 
produce more nuclear fuel than it 

consumes—is located. 

In voting $22.3 billion for energy 
and water development, the Senate 
cut off funds for the reactor unless a 
plan for more private Industry fi¬ 
nancing is approved. Senator Jim 
Sasser, a Tennessee Democrat, 
called Clinch River's future “very 
iffy.” But, he added, "This project is 
like the perils of Pauline. I don’t 
countltaot.' 

Uphill Runner 
Wins in Denver 

Federico Pena’s chances seemed 
bleak last year when he said that he 
wanted to be Mayor of Denver. At the 
time, he was a little-known state 
legislator and Hispanic citizens, pre¬ 
sumed to be his, power base, 
amounted to no more than 18 percent 
of the population. 

But in last week's runoff, with help 
from a coalition of blacks, women 
and labor groups,, be defeated Dale 
Tooley, a former District Attorney 
who had twice before run for Mayor. 

' It was a dose race—Mr. Pena’s win¬ 
ning margin was about 2 percent, or 
4,410 out of more than 154,000 votes 
cast — so the difference might have 
been a three-day registration drive 
last month that signed up 5,000 new 
voters. 

Mr. Pefia, generally regarded as a 
moderate-to-li beral Democrat, will 
be sworn in on July 1, replacing Wil¬ 
liam H. McNichols Jr., the incum¬ 
bent who was rejected in last month’s 
primary. 

In political developments else¬ 
where last week: 

• William M. Bulger, the president 
of the Massachusetts State Senate — 
who recently closed down the Senate 
so he could mull over the matter — 
announced he did not want to be 
Mayor of Boston after all. Rated a 
strong contender because, among 
other things, be already had $150,000 ■ 
in campaign funds, Mr. Bulger said 
simply that he could best serve the 
dcyin the Legislature. 

• ■ -Even without Mr. Bulger, the pack ? 
ofj prospective replacements for 
retiring Mayor Kevin H. White — 
who announced last month that he 
wouldn’t seek a fifth term this fall — 
includes 10 candidates. ' 

• In Chicago, Mayor Harold Wash¬ 
ington lost me in the Illinois Supreme 
Court. The court refused to overturn 
a ruling that gave control of the City 
Council to his political foes. Butman- 
other case, this one centering on a 14- 
year-old dispute over patronage, a 
Federal judge gave the Mayor au¬ 
thority to replace 900 high-level mu¬ 
nicipal employees. Most are sus¬ 
pected of being loyal to Alderman 
Edward Vrdolyak, the Cook County 
Democratic chairman who leads the ' 
dissident Council majority. 

• San Francisco voters did what 
voters elsewhere frequently do: they 
replaced an incumbent member of 
Congress who died in office with his 
surviving spouse. Sala Burton beat 10 
other candidates and will serve out 
the remainder of the term of her hus¬ 
band, Democratic Representative 
Phillip Burton, who died in April. 
Mrs. Burton had already declared 
that, if elected, she would run again 
next year. 

Louisiana Drops 
Racial Fractions 

Louisiana is a state of many dis¬ 
tinctions. It stripped itself of one of 
its more dubious last week — its so- 
called black blood law—in repealing 
1970 legislation that designates any¬ 
one with one thirty-second "Negro 
blood" as black. 

While most states require the 
designation of race on birth docu¬ 
ments, Louisiana had been the one 
with an operative equation for the 
determination. The statute was chal¬ 
lenged by Susie Guillory Phipps, a 
white-skinned, black-eyed women 
who is the great-great-great-great- 
granddaughter of a black slave and a 
white planter who sued to have the 
State Bureau of Vital Records change 
the racial classification on her birth 
certificate from Mack to white. 

Though a Tulane University an¬ 
thropology professor cited research 
indicating that the average Ameri¬ 
can white person had 5 percent trace¬ 
able Mack genes, a state court judge 
earlier this year upheld her classi¬ 
fication. 

According to Lee Frazier, a state 
representative from New Orleans 
who wrote the law that replaces the 
1970 statute, the Legislature was 
moved to act “to reflect modern 
thinking." State officials said the 1970 
standard was adopted to prevent 
labeling Creoles of mixed ancestry as . 
black against their will The new law 
would allow parents to designate the 
race of their children as they wish; 
changes in birth records can be made 
on “the preponderance of’ rather 
than "overwhelming evidence." . 

CaroUne Rand Herron, 
Michael Wright 

and Carlyle C. Dougja< 


Last Week’s Congressional Budget Agreement Is Only a Preliminary 

Veto Battles Set the Stage for ’84 





UabodPran launwttaal 

House and Senate negotiators conferring on final details of the budget resolution lastweek. 


By STEVEN V. ROBERTS . 

WASHINGTON — As the House of Representa¬ 
tives was about to pass a Federal budget last 
week. Budget Committee chairman James R. 
Jones had die floor. “These conference agree¬ 
ments are only the first step," the Oklahoma 
Democrat said. “Now we have to enforce them." 

The point was well taken. Both houses of Con¬ 
gress approved the conference report providing 
Spending of $849.6 billion, projecting a deficit 
ranging from $170 hi 11 inn tn $179 bflliQP and galling 
for $12 billion in new taxes for fiscal year 1984. But 
the bard part comes now: passing legislation that 
implements' the guidelines the budget lays down. 

All along. President Reagan vigorously opposed 
the compromise between House and Senfoe plans. 
Each would have increased military spending less 
and domestic spending mare than he wants to. But 
he has no veto power over budget resolutions. In 
the next phase, that of specific taxing and spend¬ 
ing measures, that changes, and Mr. Reagan lost 
no time last week in renewing his promise to veto 
“again and again and again” Mils he does not like. 
Many conservatives agree with Representative 
,Bud ShustjgvRepublican Pennsylvania.. that 
Washington miff , sanmjer^-' << g6ing to be better 
thanDisneyland. ” •’ ., 

The White House would like the show to resem¬ 
ble Frontieriand, with President Reagan starring 
as the two-fisted fighter for leaner budgets and 
lower taxes. Mr. Reagan’s critics say they are al- 
ready reminded of Fantasyiand, complete with 
economic fairy tales and political puffery. 

Oneactof thedrama will be the fight over the 13 


spending bills that are supposed to be adopted by 
the start of the fiscal year Oct. I. The Administra¬ 
tion has already picked out three or four as prime 
■ candidates for rejection. In fact, the President is 
.so eager to flex his muscles that he might veto a 
supplemental spending bill for fiscal year 1983 
that could dear Congress this week. 

But Republican leaders in the Senate, who do 
not want to get caught a cross-fire, may well delay 
ap pro p riations bills Mr. Reagan does not like and 
roll them into an omnibus Continuing Resolution 
as the October deadline approaches. Even if Mr. 
Reagan risks disrupting Government services by 
vetoing such a measure. Senate leaders would 
face only one fight, not a half-dozen. 

The second act will feature taxes. The House 
made the first stab at revenue-raising last week, 
limiting to $720 per taxpayer the tax cut scheduled 
to take effect on July 1. That would raise half the 
$12 billion revenue target. But because the July 
cut is the third stage of the tax program enacted 
in 1981 as the cornerstone of his economic policy, 
Mr. Reagan is itching to veto the limit. 

Eventually, however. Congress is likely to come 
up with a package of user fees and loophole clos- 


Mr. Reagan entere the next phase 
of the budget process in a strong poal. 
tioo. The shape of last week’s com¬ 
promise shows that Ms economic pro¬ 
gram no longer.commands a ma¬ 
jority in Congress. But he needs only 
. the support of one-ihinf of one house 
to sustain a veto. During the budget 
conference. Representative Ed Be- 
thune, an Arkansas Republican, mid 
the negotiators that the President 
could count on those votes in the 
House. “What you're seeing in this 
zoom,” he said, “is the senior mem-, 
hers of Congress. What I represent is 
file force thatis prepared to sustain 
the President’s vetoes. The Estab¬ 
lishment is notin controL Weare." 

The practical effect of such vetoes 
on the budget deficit is open to ques¬ 
tion. Only 18 percent of the Federal 
budget Is appropriated every year; 
the rest is spent automatically, chi 
such items as Social Security checks 
and interest an the debt But the 
Pretidenfs real point is pottticaL He 
has always felt more comfortable as 
an outsider, running against the Gov¬ 
ernment, and he intends to use the 
veto strategy to refurbish his Lone 
Ranger image for 1984. 

■ In another sense, however, file 
budget passed last week demon¬ 
strates a significant deterioration in 
Mr. Reagan’s position. The elections 
of 1982 and the continued sluggish- 
tmaMaaBa , ness of the economy returned the 
iti rj fc Democrats to effective power in the 

_ House, and for the first time during 

fins Administration Senate Republi¬ 
cans negotiated with them, accepting 
a compromise that differed sharply from the 
President’s priorities. Many Congressmen from 
both parties believe that file President simply 
does not understand how the balance point in Con¬ 
gress has shifted toward the ce nt e r . The White 
House, they say, is still operating on its perception 
of the mandate of 1980, while Capitol Hill is listen¬ 
ing to the messages of 1962. One of the 19 Republi¬ 
can Senators to vote for the budget, and against 
President Reagan, was Senator Nancy Landon 
Kassebaum of a senior member of file 

Budget Committee. “I don’t think any of us were 
comfortable” with going against the President, 
die said, “but we hope bell come to appreciate 
some of fiie things we’ve done here." 

To Senator Kassebaum and others, Mr. Reagan 
made a mistake in pushing for more defense 
spending and deeper domestic cuts than the 
voters wanted. They also fear that his veto strat¬ 
egy will hinder the economic recovery he wants to 
nurture. “We’re going to see interest rates, go 
higher than they otherwise might be,” said Sena¬ 
tor Mark Andrews of North Dakota, another Re¬ 
publican member of the Budget Committee. As 
the majority. Senate Republicans fed a responsi- 


ings to meet the 1984 tax target—though its pros- bility to make compromises and exercise Jeader- 

—peers are complicated by the budget resolution’s' ‘' ' ^^/Wen SauiXof Howard h. Wafcw Jr., the mi- 


.order that $73 billion in new revalues be found by‘ 
j fT and die anhappih&a§6f the chairmen of the 
, taxwriting committees with that charge. Some 
' . legislators are already tirinkfag of ways to make a 
tax bill more palatable to Mr. Reagan, such as 
packaging it with spending cuts in, say. Medicare, 
which he said again last week he would like to cap. 
He might be hard-pressed to veto a tax bill that 
also meets his Medicare request. 


jority leader & Reagan lbyaflist, cotmn&ted 
that “a vete'fiSfctfegyris not the premium way4o 
run a Government” 

hi the weeks ahead. Congress will be pushed 
and pulled apart by the conflicting impulses of 
confrontation and conciliation, pragmatism and 
ideology. Their resolution will influence not only 
the economic game plan for the test of this year, 
but the political game plan for next. 


Mrs. Heckler’s Air of Compassion May Be a Political Plus 

Softening Some Images, if Not Policies 


By ROBERT PEAR 

WASHINGTON — Margaret M. 

Heckler, the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, probably could not 
change the Reagan Administration's 
stance on issues of concern to her de¬ 
partment even if she wanted to. But 
to some extent she has changed the 
time of the department, and thatis no 
mean feat. 

Mrs. Heckler constantly empha¬ 
sizes her desire to be “fair, compas¬ 
sionate and humane" to the millions 
of people who receive assistance 
from the department. Thus, she an¬ 
nounced a new policy this month to 
make the Social Security disability 
program more humane. But many 
analysts detected a paradox in what 
she was saying. 

On the one hand, she insisted that 
no (me had been unjustly cut from the 
rolls because all had gotten “a fair 
bearing through the appeals process'* 
and that no one had to be reinstated. 

On the other hand, she acknowledged 
that there had been some “sad re¬ 
sults," some “hardships and heart¬ 
breaks" for individuals, and she said __ 

\tere would be major changes. 

That seemed to capture Mrs. Heck¬ 
ler’s dual role: She defends the President and his 
record with an exuberance that suggests, as one 
Senator said, that she wants to nominate Mr. Rear 
gan far a second term. 

At the same time, the former Republican Rep¬ 
resentative from Wellesley, Mass., whose voting 
record placed her well to the left of Mr. Reagan, is 
trying to burnish the President’s reputation for 
fairness and compassion. Mr. Reagan’s reputa¬ 
tion on that score has been tarnished fay two years 
of budget cuts in social welfare programs. 

In a speech earlier in the month to the United 
States Conference of Mayors, Mrs. Heckler again 
sounded the theme of compassion—this time, for 
victims of acquired immune deficiency syn¬ 
drome, the mysterious ailment that has killed 
more than 600. Americans by destroying, their 
resistance to infection and disease. 

In expressing concern for homosexual men, 
thoe main victims o£ the disease, Mrs. Heckler 
showed empathy for a minority group rarely 
ticed by Federal officials of either political party. 

But Mrs. Heckler has opposed Congressional ef¬ 
forts. to appropriate more money for research oo 
the disease, insisting’the need could be met by 
transferring funds -from other health programs. 
As usual, she was bound to espouse the position 
taken by the Administration and the Office of 
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Health and Human Services Secretary Margaret M. Heckler 


Managemen t and Budget. 

Mrs. Hec k ler, to take another example, held out 
the hope last April of a new Government program 
to provide health insurance for the unemployed, 
who frequently lose medical coverage soon after 
they have lost their jobs . Three weeks later David 
A. Stockman, the budget director, delivered sober 
news: The Administration would support changes 
in the tax code and a few other steps to encourage 
health insurance for the unemployed, but only if 
they cost the Federal Gover nme nt no thing 

Dr. Anthony Robbins, president of the Ameri¬ 
can Public Health Association, an organization of 
50,000 health professionals, said there ted been 
some “very superficial- improvements” under 
Mrs. Heckler. “She came mat a time when the 
Administration wanted to turn around its image,” 
he said, adding: “She wants the department to 
look better so Reagan can get re-elected.” - 
' Mrs. Heckler was not well-known for her inter¬ 
est in health issues when she came to the depart-• 

ment r and she did not appear to have any particu¬ 
lar agenda or priorities. Representative Henry A. 
Waxman, Democrat of California, who is chair¬ 
man of the health subcommittee of the Energy 
and Commerce Committee, said, “I just haven’t 
seen any evidence of her personal involv ement in 
health careissues." ...... 


Mrs. Heckler was sworn in March 
, 9, but made her first visit to the Na- 
• tional Institutes of Health, the Gov¬ 
ernment’s world-famous biomedical 
research complex in Bethesda, Md., 
only this month, for a briefing oh 
AIDS. Mrs. Heckler has also pursued 
appeals of court decisions that invali¬ 
dated a new rule requiring parental 
notice whenever minors receive pre¬ 
scription contraceptives from a clinic 
supported by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. As co-chairman of the Con¬ 
gressional Caucus for Women’s 
Issues, Mrs. Heckler had urged the 
Reagan Administration to abandon 
the rule. But now she defends it, say¬ 
ing, “My own prior views were per¬ 
sonal views." 

; On another issue of concern to 
' women, Mrs. Heckler shares the 
President's strong opposition to abor¬ 
tion. But she had no comment jon the 
recent ruling by the Supreme Court 
: that strode down a variety of local 
laws restricting access to abortions. 

However, to assess Secretary m 
Heckler's first 100 days in terms of 
teurArte ter work cm specific health and wet: 
.Redder ... Preprograms is tomiss a big part of 
. ter role. She is the-third woman ap¬ 
pointed by Mr. Reagan to a Cabinet- 
level position, she is a canny politi¬ 
cian and she has been trying to get the President 
to speak out on issues of importance to women, 

such as pension rights fold day care. 

Mrs. Heckler has brought a note of h umili ty to 
the department, ; a willingness to acknowledge 
mistakes, that stands in marked contrast to the 
- more combative tone of other wh 

new Undersecretary, John A. Svahn, / 

As Commissioner of Social Security, Mr. Svahn 
supervised the effort to purge ineligible people 
from the disability rolls. Mrs. Heckler is not halt¬ 
ing that effort, but, with her keen political in¬ 
stincts, is trying to soften the effects by making 
the review process more equitable. -■ 

' Chris Koyanagj of the National Mental Health 
Association, a private nonprofit group, said it was 
“a cruel hoax" to . pretend that: the announced 
changes would protect peoplealready ou ihedisa- 
bility rolls or seeking benefits- 
When she was sworn in, -Mrs. Heckfer told . 
President Rtegan that she would f'syznbo&ze the 
commitment and caring^ he fekforpeoplein 
need. The question now |s .whether she will bo 
more than a symbol, whether .she' wifl translate 
that comnutmentinto action. Answers may cone' 
later this year as thedepartment-revise& regula- 
tions for hospices, mirsii^g homes. 
serving the meptally retarded. 
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By LESLIE WAYNE 

■AST Aug. 12 — a day when the news was dominated by 
■ the Israeli bombing of Beirut and the death of Henry 
■■ Fonda — something important happened on Wail 
Street: The bull came out of the chute. Few noticed it 
then, but the strongest stock market since the end of 
World War n had Just begun. Today, nearly a year later, 
spiraling stock prices have created $775 billion in new 
wealth and have lifted the Dow Jones industrial average 
60 percent, to a record high of 1,24&30 just 10 days ago. 

How long the bull will charge depends on many thing s 
— the future direction of Interest rates, an upturn In cor¬ 
porate earnings and the continued cooling of Inflation. 
Some say the Dow will rise to 2,000; others say the market 
is overvalued and will soon slip. In either case, as the 
stock market boom approaches its first birthday, it Is 
dear its fast surge cannot continue. The heady rise of the 
first year is expected to give way to a second phase of 
slower gains—propelled more by a steady betterment in' 
corporate profits and less by feverish hopes afid expecta¬ 
tions. 

“The big money has already been made," said Bar¬ 
ton M. Biggs, a managing director of Morgan Stanley & 
Company. "I don't think we'll make much more money 
from these levels.” 

A transition to the second—and slower—stage of the 
bull market may already be under way, with a third and 
more speculative stage yet to come before the market rise 
runs its course. In the first stage, it was simply the mere 
antidpation of an improved economy and better corpo¬ 
rate profits that pushed stocks higher. Now, as the econ¬ 
omy brightens and corporate balance sheets fatten, the 
market will continue to rise as those earnings come in—If 
theydo. 

Corporate profits have fallen steadily since the bull 
market began and have continued to drop even through. 
the first quarter of 1983. This dismal showing, however, is 
expected to turn around and most forecasters expect a 25 
to 30 percent rise in profits before the year ends.' 

"The key is what happens in this middle phase, after 
the initial mark-up phase," said H. David Lansdowne, re¬ 
search director of Financial Programs Inc., a $1 billion 
family of mutual funds. “From this point, earnings 
growth and industry profitability will be the key to further 
stock market advances." . 

Some optimists; predict a decade-long bull market. 
“XYte'J&ta for $jyhole new supercygje, '’jjcedlcts Martin; 
E.-’Zweig, thepubhslrer ^ the 2%ug Forecast who feds ■, 
themartet will see 2,000 in a few yyy- s^M ost are less san¬ 
guine and instead predict continuation of the bull market 
through 1984 as .long as interest rates remain steady, 
inflation stays low, the recovery continues and no unfore¬ 
seen international crisis develops. 

Fears ot renewed troubles on all these fronts were 
cooled somewhat last week by the reappointment of Paul 
A. Volcker as chairman of tire Federal Reserve Board. 
Mr. Volcker has long been viewed by Wall Street as the 
man who wrestled inflation and won and is the best de¬ 
fense against these problems reoccurring. 

“I think the odds favor the bull market going into 
1984," said Robert Farrell, chief market analyst at Mer¬ 
rill Lynch. “There’s a lot of money waiting to get into the 
market so we-could get a further good rise. But the bigger 
part of the gains have already occurred. The market still 
has room to respond to better earnings. If th ey do n't ma¬ 
terialize, however, we could get a big disappointment and 
a market correction." 

Predictions beyond 1984 are difficult, and many 
worry that the big budget deficits now anticipated for the 
middle of the decade could, once again, result in theratch- 
eting up of interest rates as the Federal Government com¬ 
petes with private borrowers for the investor’s dollar. "At 
that time, crowding out by the Federal Government in the 
credit markets could become a significant problem," said 
Leon G. Cooperman, who heads investment research for 
Goldman, Sachs & Company. “Conditions are ripe for cor¬ 
porate profits to keep stocks moving up for the next 12 to 
18 months. But beyond that, we'll have to take another 
look." 



A Cause for Celebration 

The 1982-83 bun market has produced a rotating cast of big winners, providing plenty of stength to offset the 
losers. As the Dow Jones industrial Average rose steadily over the fast 10 months, different stock groups, as 
measured by their Standard and Poor's indexes ■ had their moment on center stags. 
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What has characterized this bull market has been its 
strength — that it has moved up so much in such a short 
period of time. Of the seven bull markets that have oc¬ 
curred since the aid of World War II, the average has 
lasted 38 months and has recorded a 94.1 percent gain as 
measured on the Standard & Poor’s index of 500 industri¬ 
als. This compares to the 60 percent gain shown on most 
stock market indexes in the 10 months since last August. 

And, the rising market has lifted the shares of indus¬ 
try groups across the board. ‘‘It’s not just special stocks 
with spatial stories," said Merrill Lynch's Mr. Farrell. 
“When you have the majority of stocks befog carried 


Some say the big money 
has been made and Wall 
Street may have to make 
do with smaller gains. 


without correction, you have a powerful demand force." 
Indeed, everyone is getting into the act—small investors, 
institutions, foreign investors. 

The emormous wealth created by the rising market, 
in fact, is simply, a reflection of the money going in. Net 
purchases of shares in mutual funds — one Indication of 
small investor participation — increased by $6.8 billion 
since the bull market began, with aggressive growth 
funds receiving about half of the flow, according to statis¬ 
tics from the Investment Company Institute, the mutual 
fund trade association. Based on first-quarter numbers, 
insurance companies have made purchases at an annual¬ 
ized rate of about $6 billion, pension funds of $36 billion, 
foreign investors of $8.1 billion and individual investors of 
about $23 billion, according to Goldman, Sachs. 

More important, this has all happened without a 
major correction, or downslide In stock prices. Some see a 
correction as possible. “Our work shows that the market 
is about 10 percent overvalued,” said Mr. Biggs of Mor¬ 


gan Stanley. “The market should fluctuate between 1,150 
and 1,300 this year and it’s clear it’s moving toward the 
upper point of this range. If the market runs to 1,300 in a 
last wave of euphoric buying, then we could have a 10 
percent correction easily." Stock prices eased somewhat 
last week, as the Dow Jones industrial average slipped to 
1,241.69 at Friday’s dose. 

Others say the correction has been taking place all 
the time: That some industry groups or specific compa¬ 
nies have advanced, only to foil back and then advance 
again. In stock market parlance, this is called "rotating 
leadership." Even in this bull market, there are those fo- 
' vestors who have lost money. “There’s hardly a major 
stock that hasn’t had a correction over the past nine 
months,” said Stefan Abrams, a managing director at Op- 
penheuner JL .Company. "The. averages don't-fed this.-*- 
But, if you bought Texas Instruments or Warner Com¬ 
munications or any of the fallen angels, you will have 16k 
real money." 

Most of these corrections have been halted, however, 
by the influx of new buyers. In this bull market, as stocks 
have fallen, new buyers have stepped in. For instance, oil 
stocks went down last year and then rebounded earlier 
this year, as did utility stocks. “Stock prices are not high 
by historical standards," said George S. Johnston, presi¬ 
dent of Scudder, Stevens & Clark. “And there’s still a lot 
of money that wants to come into the market. So every 
times there’s a correction, money comes In. That’s a sta¬ 
bilizing factor." 

The hottest part of the market has been high-growth, 
high-technology companies, where some feel that the 
signs associated with the third stage of a bull market — 
overspeculation — may have already begun. “The mar¬ 
ket generally swfogs between the extremes of greed and 
fear and I observe that certain segments are now domi¬ 
nated by greed," said Mr. Cooperman. “We’re beginning 
to see some areas of speculation. ’* 

Gains of over-the-counter stocks and companies 
listed on the American Stock Exchange have outstripped 
the performance of those listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange or included in the S.& P. 500 index. The Ameri¬ 
can Stock Exchange and O-T-C composite indexes have 
both risen by more than 100 percent since the bull market 
began, compared with the Big Board’s average of about 
60 percent. And trading volume on the O-T-C has been as 
high as 95 million shares, a level not for behind that of the 
New York Stock Exchange. In fact, on one day, May 27, 


O-T-C trading even exceeded Big Board volume. 

In some of these more speculative areas, the share 
prices in relation to earnings are nearly twice that of the 
rest of the market. While the market’s average price mul- 
. tiple is about 11 times earnings, the high-growth, high- 
technology segment is filled with stocks selling at 20 times 
earnings, or more. “When you look at this area, you have 
to recognize that the risks are different than they were six 
to eight months ago because the price has gone up a lot," 
said Edward J. Mathias, president of the T. Rowe Price 
New Horizons fund, which has $1.6 billion invested in 
small, high-growth companies and is one of the nation’s 
largest such funds. 

So much money wants to get into this area and there 
ore so few shares to be traded, compared with large blue 
- chip companies, that ‘‘you~get-prices run up because of 
the limited supply of that type of security,” said Donald 
"M.'Keller, senior portfolio manager at the Keystone Mas¬ 
sachusetts Group. “But it still hasn’t gotten speculative 
yet compared to what the market is at its top.” 

This has all been good news for small companies 
seeking to go public as well as for large corporations wish¬ 
ing to issue equity to finance growth and improve balance 
sheet ratios. “The rally makes It easier and less expen¬ 
sive for firms to raise equity capital,” said Burton G. Mal- 
kiel, dean of the Yale School of Organization and Manage¬ 
ment. As the market rises, corporations get more money 
for each share of new stock that they issue than in pre-bull 
market days. Not suprisingly, companies have bear flood¬ 
ing the market with new equity issues. 

Since last August, corporations raised a total of $27.4 
billion in the equity markets, according to Investment 
Dealers Digest, including nearly $6 billion last March 
alone, a record. But the biggest action has been in initial 
public offerings — private companies that are going pub¬ 
lic. Since the beginning of 1982, a total of $4.8 billion was 
raised through initial public offerings. And $1.3 billion of 
this was raised in March alone. This March total was the 
largest for a single month in history and almost equaled 
the amount gained through initial public offerings during 
the entire previous year. 

The main question facing investors now, however, is 
to time when the bull market will enter its third phase— 
speculation — before coming to an end. Indeed, all the 
money in the market will not be cashed in before the top is 
hit. And there will be those who foil to sell before the peak 
and who will lose much of their bull market gains. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 

Fast Growth Leads to Fear of Inflation 


The New York Stock Exchange 


The Return of Inflation? Now that 
Paul Volcker need not fret about his 
reappointment as Fed chairman, 
economists say he should be worrying 
that the fast pace of recovery will 
rekindle inflation. Two key indicators 
show they- may be right. The Com¬ 
merce Department’s flash forecast 
for second-quarter growth showed a 
strong 6.6 percent annual rate of in¬ 
crease, which would be the strongest 
quarter in more than two years. At the 
same time, consumer prices popped 
one-half a percentage point in May. 
Mr. Volcker seems to have one of two 
alternatives — either let the money 
supply, and thus the economy, grow 
unhindered and risk losing credibility 
in his fight against inflation, or clamp 
down again on money supply growth, 
which would send interest rates soar¬ 
ing and dampen the recovery. 

Stock market worries over whether 
the Fed had already tightened its grip 
on the money supply kept share prices 
flat and unresponsive to the economic 
news. The Dow Jones average fell less 
than a point in the week, elosing at 
1241.69. Interest rates rose sharply 
during the week, especially on Friday. 
But after the Fed reported a $3.2 bil¬ 
lion drop in the money supply, rates 
fell back to ’ pre-Friday levels, up 
about one-quarter of a percentage 
point for the week. . 

A Budget at Last. Congress finally 
passed a compromise budget for fis- 
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cal 1984, despite President Reagan’s 
strong protests. It calls for $12 billion 
in higher taxes, $11.6 billion in mili¬ 
tary spending cuts, $14 billion in more 
domestic spending and a deficit of as 
much as $179 billion. The compromise 
is not subject to Presidential veto, but 
Mr. Reagan can kill any appropria¬ 
tions bill that crosses his desk, and he 
has threatened to veto those that ex¬ 
ceed his own budgetary targets. 

Tip O’Neill’s plan to cap the J ulv tax 
cut is getting a lot of mileage. Though 
29 Democrats voted against the 
Speaker’s plan, which would place a 


dollar limit of $720 on the cut that be¬ 
gins this week, the House passed it on 
a 229-to-191 vote. The measure faces 
an uncertain future in the Senate and 
an avowed veto from the President. 

Peace Pipe. The three-week battle 
for Texas Gas Resources came to a 
friendly conclusion as the Coastal Cor¬ 
poration agreed to withdraw its take¬ 
over bid, opening the way for CSX to 
acquire the pipeline company for $1.07 
billion. But Coastal is not leaving 
empty-handed. Texas Gas agreed to a 
“peace payment" of $18 million to 
Coastal if it would desist. Coastal will 
also pick up another $8.4 million when 
it tenders its Texas Gas shares to 
CSX. Total profit, $26.4 million. 

Peace Pact. Esmarfc made an ap¬ 
parently friendly takeover bid for 
Norton-Simon. The offer seems to 
have David Mahoney’s approval, be¬ 
cause the Norton-Simon chairman 
withdrew his own offer to buy the 
company. Evidently, Mr. Mahoney 
did not relish joining forces with the 
leveraged buyout firm of Kohlberg, 
Kravis, Roberts, which had offered to 
pay $33 a share for his company. What 
remains to be seen, however, is 
whether Norton-Simon shareholders 
will accept the Esmark offer, which is 
about $1.50 a share less than the Kohl- 
berg bid. 

Banking! Together. The Fed gave its 
blessing to the largest interstate bank 


merger—the takeover of the troubled 
Seafirst Corporation by BankAmeri¬ 
ca. It will cost B. of A. about $400 mil¬ 
lion in cash, preferred stock and 
emergency capital infusion, but the 
big holding company will now own the 
largest banking institution in Wash¬ 
ington State. 

Farther south, Mercantile Texas of 
Dallas and Southwest Bancshares of 
Houston agreed to become asfogle 
bank bolding company. Tbefr com¬ 
bined assets will be $18.1 billion, mak¬ 
ing them the second-largest in Texas 
and No. 20 in thecountry. 

Who Says? Paul Volcker says the 
Fed ought to pay interest on the $41 
billion in bank reserves it now holds 
against its member bank deposits.... 
Ronald Reagan says China can buy 
American computer technology that 
could be used in weapons systems and 

for other military purposes_ A 

House committee said foreign auto 
makers would have to use specific 
percentages of American parts and 
labor used in their cars sold in this 
country, as it approved a “domestic 
content” bill. 

The auto companies may not need 
domestic content legislation at the 
rate they’re selling cars. For the sec¬ 
ond June period, the Big Three said 
sales were 73 percent above last year, 
giving them an annual selling rate of 
7J million. 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED JUNE 24,1983 

{Consolidated} 

Company Seles Last Netcnng 

Pan Am ._10,872,800 8% + % 

ATT_ 8,587,600 62% 

TexGRs- 5,825,600 53% +4% 

Prime.. 4,694,800 24% + 4% 

SuprOfl- 4,658^00 39% + 4% 

Tandy- 4,506,500 52% - 2% 

Chryslr - 4,323,300 35% + 5% 

SonyCp_ 4,318,600 14% + % 

Gif Wet- 4,023,200 29 - % 

PtiHMr- 3,713,800 59% + 1% 

PanAwt-..- 3,571,300 5% + 1% 

Exxon._3^09,400 34V. - % 

EsKod- 3,506,900 70% + % 

Efbmi_ 3,453,300 23 

ScWmb-3^29,500 54% + 3% 


MARKET DIARY 

Advances__... 

Dedinot--- 

Total Issues__ 

Nsw Highs......_«... 

Now Lows —.-..... 


Standard A Poor’* 

400Indust.... 195.2 1 88.7 192.6 +1.97 
20 Tramp— 30.7 29.4 30.5 +0.67 

40 UtUs - 65.0 63.4 63.9 -0.70 

40 Financial . 20.6 19.8 20.0 -0.41 

500 Stocks — 172.7 1 67.3 170.4 +1.27 

Dow Jones 

30lnduat......1258.B 1228.2 1241.6 - 0.50 

20Transp—593.0 571.6 589.2 + 8.17 

ISlitJIa-129.8 126.8 128.4 - 0.65 

65Comb-499.6 486.2 494.7+ 1.74 


The American Stock Exchange 

MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED JUNE 24,1983 
(Consolidated) 

Company Sales Last NetOmo 

ImpCh- 4,973,200 8% + % 

Rssrtwt.. 2,935,100 13% + 2% 


VOLUME ,1*1 rear 

(4 P.M. New York Ctosfl) To Dale 

Total Salas- 488,030,62010,785,107,232 

Sams Pw. 1982 .. 262^83,612 6.331.436.949 

WEEK’S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 

•High Low Last Change 

Now York Stock Exchange 

hncSust.......... 11.6.2 114.1 iifl.O +1.52 

Tramp- 95.3 92.6 95.3 + 2.37 

UtHe- 47.0 46.5 46.5 -0.51 

Finance103.2 101.2 101.1 -1.86 
Composite ~ 99-2 97.5 98.6 +0.82 


Last 

Week 

Prev. 

Week 

Dunlop. 

2,403,100 1-1/16 

e ■ ■ 

1,015 

1,334 

WangB- 

2,063,600 

39 

+ 2% 

1,019 

682 

ResrtA. 

1,533,600 

47% 

+ 1% 

2,223 

2,211 

DomeP.. 

1,345,1004-15/16 +3/18 

442 

546 

Elsinor. 

1,143,900 

13 

- % 

14 

14 

KeyPh- 

962,400 

37% 

+ 3% 



CaesNJ-. 

917,200 

25% 

- 3% 

last 

Year 
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822,600 

15% 

... 


MARKET DIARY w£* 

Advances_ 472 505 

Declines-- 381 319 

Total Issues- 917 917 

New Highs.-.- 214 245 

New Lows--- 3- 4 

VOLUME Lad • Ymt 

{4 P.M. New YorkCtase) Week To Date 

Total Sales- 60,91635 1,156^21^69 

Same Per. 1982.. 18,753*40 515^54,480 
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i The ‘Contra’ Revolution Won’t Work 


If the Reagan Administration has a dream 
about Nicaragua, it is this: With modest American 
support, the foreign-based insurgencies may catch 
fire inside the country and topple its leftist regime. 
... If not, the junta may be forced to broaden its 
base, become less Marxist, more nonaligned.... If 
not that, maybe it will be drained by diversionary 
battles and kept from spreading revolution in Cen¬ 
tral America during President Reagan's watch. 

For all its heavy cost in lives and dubious legal¬ 
ity, this is a policy. And the skirmishing at Nicara¬ 
gua’s borders has powerfully concentrated the at¬ 
tentions of the Sandinistas in Managua. They know 
their geography and understand that if the war 
grows, they can expect only modest help from 
Havana and Moscow. 

That alone may explain their signals for direct 
negotiation with the United States. 

What about? Some Sandinistas say they are 
ready to satisfy American concern about the alleged 
flow of arms to El Salvador, and to allay our fears of 
Cuban or Soviet bases in Nicaragua. Perhaps, 
they'll even talk about democracy, which many 
hemisphere governments find deplorably lacking. 

But in return, the Nicaraguans want recognition 
of their right to pursue an Independent course, with¬ 
out harassment. Even to test these offers, therefore, 
the Administration would have to give up its dream 
that insurgents might capture the country. 

The choice is between trying to cash in our bar¬ 
gaining chips and disappointing the forces we have 
hitherto encouraged—or going for broke. 


There is nothing irredeemably immoral about 
backing the "contras." Our role in the war ought 
then to be open, with aims that can be measured. 
And the Latin opposition to interference would have 
to be met with the argument that the Sandinistas 
themselves had abundant foreign help in overthrow¬ 
ing the Somoza dictatorship. 

The overwhelming argument against that 
course is practical: the "contras" cannot succeed. 


They have no prospect of being militarily strong 
enough. Even if they were, they are fatally burdened 
by the Yankee colossus on their backs. 

The difference in Central America between get¬ 
ting help from the north and help from the south is 
not a matter of geography, but history. Having spon¬ 
sored the right-wing dictatorships that have now 
spawned leftist revolution, it is too late for us to ap¬ 
pear as only benign democrats. Similarly, it is too 
late in Nicaragua for former servants of the Somoza 
regime, no matter how honorable, to present them¬ 
selves as democratic saviors. 

The exiles we support fight with the conviction 
that Nicaragua seethes with unrest. But in the major 
.cities, where the Sandinistas won their revolution, 
no unrest is evident. 

And Nicaragua is not Guatemala, where the 
C.I-A. managed the overthrow of a leftist President 
Arbenz in 1953; he led a regime, not a revolution. 
Nor does the situation resemble Chile, where Ameri¬ 
can meddling helped destabilize the elected Allende 
government in 1973; the Chilean army, crucially; 
was not of the left. 

Overt intervention with- the Marines did block- 
leftists in the Dominican Republic in 1965 and is the 
only hemisphere intervention that paved the way for 
stable, democratic government. But Americans 
were able to seal off that island and find an effective 
partner in President Balaguer. 

The apter precedent for Nicaragua Is Cuba, and 
America's sponsorship of an ill-fated invasion by 
exiles in 1961. The Sandinistas, like Cuba's Fidelis- 
tas, are exploiting the invasion threat to excuse their 
failures and to solidify their rule. 

If we still hope to alter the course of Nicaragua's 
revolution we need to learn what accepting it will 
buy. America’s legitimate concerns involve hemi¬ 
sphere security and guarantees against foreign 
bases and alien arms. Perhaps the Sandinistas will 
not discuss these issues in good faith, even in return' 
for guarantees of their own security. But it would be 
unforgivable not to test them before the Central 
American fire spreads. 


A Veto Vetoed 








Like other great Supreme Court decisions, the 
one handed down last week undoing the legislative 
veto is supremely simple. Chief Justice Warren 
Burger, writing like a patient schoolmaster, 
explained it in familiar, basic terms. Remember 
wbat we all learned in social studies about how laws 
are made? Well, he says, that’s just how it should 
still work. 

That is, each house of Congress passes a bill, 
and it goes to the President to be signed. If he vetoes 
it, the only way to override is if two-thirds of each 
house votes to do so. Shortcuts will not do, however 
convenient the President and Congress have found 
them in the last half-century. 

"The fact that a given law or procedure is effi¬ 
cient, convenient and useful," said the Chief Justice, 
"will not save it if it is contrary to the Constitution. 
Convenience and efficiency are not the primary ob¬ 
jectives — or the hallmarks — of democratic gov¬ 
ernment." 


Other legislative vetoes made it easier for the 
White House and Congress to agree to important en¬ 
vironmental, consumer and Federal pay legislation. 
When imperial Presidents seemed to be usurping its 
power to declare war, Congress enacted the War 
Powers Resolution demanding Presidential reports 
on military missions. 


The legislative veto scheme permitted Congress 
to delegate authority to the executive branch while 
retaining the right to disapprove the way that au¬ 
thority was used. A majority vote of one or both 
houses, without the President’s agreement, could 
block executive action. Ingenious; a useful way to 
settle differences among the branches. But the 
Court was right to strike down the 200 laws that have 
developed involving this system. 

The system began innocently in 1932 when 
President Hoover accepted Congress's veto as the 
price of letting him reorganize the executive branch 
the way he wanted to. That kind of housekeeping 
agreement remains' one of the veto's most popular 
uses, even with Presidents who have consistently de¬ 
nounced the veto in general. 


There’s mischief implicit in the legislative veto. 
By getting Congress into the day-to-day administra¬ 
tion of laws, it creates an amazingly tempting plat¬ 
form for lobbyists dissatisfied with actions taken by 
executive agencies. In the case before the Court, a 
single chamber, mindlessly following a single sub¬ 
committee chairman, overturned the Justice De¬ 
partment's grant of a hardship suspension of an 
alien's deportation order. •- . 

Justice Byron White’s dissent admitted that 
such extreme actions by Congress made it harder to 
defend the veto. Despite his argument that it was 
"irresponsible" to kill all vetoes in one sweeping 
case, the majority chose, wisely, to end the mount, 
ing legal uncertainty. 

The decision does not render Congress suddenly 
helpless. It had plenty of reason to see this decision 
coming. Congress retains all its powers to investi¬ 
gate, to demand reports and, above all, to control the 
Federal purse — powers that should safeguard 
against executive overreaching. The White House, 
for its parti will need restraint and statesmanship in 
negotiating new laws to reflect a newly informed 
Congressional intent. 

It may not be a tidy, orderly process but that’s 
our democracy for you. As the Chief Justice ob¬ 
served, "the Framers ranked other values higher 
than efficiency." 


Topics 


Tooling Around Town 


Bizarre Bazaars 


“Almost everyone goes to the ba¬ 
zaar," the man said. "I go myself and 
it’s wonderful." The bazaar is in 
Kashgar, China, a stop on the legend¬ 
ary Silk Road, and among its wares 
are horse bridles and camel bells, 
window frames for mud-brick houses 
and rugs to brighten up a yurt. 

That fan of the Kashgar bazaar is 
one Abdoushikur Yakub, chairman of 
the Pahatekli commune. But he could 
be anyone who ambles through New 
York’s street fairs on a summer week¬ 
end. 

The fairs probably began when a 
block association realized that having 
a kind of rummage sale was a fine 
way to pay for three gingkos and a 
London plane tree. Then schools and 
churches, looking for help on the oil 
bill, tried the idea. So did the friends 
of whatever garden or playground 
needed dressing up; and, eventually, 
merchants' associations who knew a 
good sales gimmick when they saw it. 
Now Saturday in New York, when the 
weather's good, can seem a lot like 


Sunday in Kashgar. The shoppers 
may look different, but their motives 
are identical: the possibility of a bar¬ 
gain, the certainty of entertainment 
and a breath of air. 

The same air, incidentally: In both 
New York and Kashgar it's heavily 
laced with the scent of shish kebab. 
The chance that art mod erne cocktail 
shakers, old sheet music and cream 
cheese brownies can be found in the 
Kashgar bazaar is remote. 

But it wouldn’t be hard to find camel 
bells in a New York street fair. The 
determined shopper could doubtless 
come up with a horse bridle. Rugs 
■suitable for a yurt are available all 
over the place. Only the window 
frame for a mud-brick hut poses a 
problem, but given the bizarre wares 
in local street bazaars, we're not sure 
we haven’t seen one of those too. 


Limousine Logic 


Small wonder that Mayor Koch 
sounds sensitive about his new limou¬ 
sine. It is, Bwwwig other things, a vehi¬ 


cle for instant sniping. In 1977, some 
recall, he said he’d ride the subway 
regularly. No sooner do they hear 
about his customized, $30,000 Conti¬ 
nental than they ape him and say, 
"Some subway! Ri-di-culous.” 

. It's cheap sniping. You don’t have to 
get one every day to know what a 
headache feels like. You don’t have to 
ride the subways every day to know 
what "Paco 177” looks like sprayed 
repeatedly across the inside of a car. 

There are good reasons for the ■ 
Mayor of a $16 bfllion enterprise to 
have a car: efficiency, security, a mo¬ 
bile phone. There are good reasons for- 
having a big one: in addition to body¬ 
guards, a mayor frequently must take 
aides acd advisers along. That kind of 
big car is called a limousine. 

Our only beef Is not over the 
Mayor’s limousine but aver'hls logic. 
He says he heeds it because he's too 
tall. In his present car, he bumps his 
knees on the back of the front seat. If 
that’s the real reason, there* are other 
remedies. A shorter chauffeur, for in¬ 
stance. Or (remember Abe Beame) a 
shorter mayor. 


To the Editor: 

President Reagan’s concern for ex¬ 
cellence in public education is com¬ 
mendable. It is unfortunate that he . 
chooses merit pay for classroom 
teaching as the pathway toward that 
goal. He has raised a specious issue 
whose pursuit can'only produce mis¬ 
chief in our schools. 

The President and Secretary of 
Education Bell point to college 
teacher advancement from instructor 
to professor as an example of pay for 
teaching merit They have not done 
their homework.' Any freshman could 
have told them chat college advance¬ 
ment has no connection whatever with 
teacher merit in the classroom. 

. Scholarship is the compelling criter¬ 
ion of college teacher merit. Mobility 
depends on graduatedegree accumu¬ 
lation and on the'“publish or perish" 
mandate. It is frivolous to cite the col¬ 
leges as models of merit pay for class¬ 
room teaching. 

Indeed, teachers, the very benefici¬ 
aries of the proposal; appose it. They 
warn of politics and favoritism in 
"merit” selection. They see a devas¬ 
tating impact on staff morale as 
teachers compete with each other; 
They worry about parent and student 
attitudes toward teac he rs not selected 
for merit pay. A host of other prob¬ 


lems challenge resolution, such as cxi- 
teria for evaluation, relevance of af¬ 
firmative actum, comparative diffi¬ 
culty of teacher programs. 

There is need to restore our schools 
to proper levels of productivity, a pro¬ 
cess in which teachers are crucial 
catalysts. Purpose and pragmatism 
must be judiciously combined as we. 
utilize innovative techniques. Merit : 
pay gimmickry is not one of than. 

Millie Shames 
New York, June 20,1983 

The writer is a former teacher In the 
New York City public school system. 


Teacher Leaders 


To the Editor: 

No one is against merit pay for 
teachers. Who will argue that a poor 
teacher should make as much money 
as an excellent teacher? The problem 
is implementing the idea.. In most 
places where merit pay has been 
tried, not only has it failed to improve 
the level of teaching, it has lowered 
morale. 

There are several reasons why sim¬ 
ply giving the best teachers higher 
salaries does not work. The most often 
quoted is that it is subject to patron¬ 
age abuse. Also, the best and brightest 


Opening Doors for Women Isn’t Enough 


To the Editor: 

The wage gap between men and 
women is an economic fact of life 
which women have been forced to en¬ 
dure —and which men have been per¬ 
mitted to perpetuate —• since the first 
day women entered the work force. It 
is surely as valid m 1983 as it was in 
1929, when women reportedly earned 
59 cents for every dollar a man earned 
— the same 59 cents that they are 
being offered today.. . 

This persistent wage disparity is 
particularly shameful now, nearly 20 
years after the passage of Title VII, 
prohibiting discrimination against 
women in employment,^ years after 
the passage of the Equal Pay Act and 
10 years after the passage of Title IX, 
prohibiting discrimination against 
women in education. 

The reasons put forward by econo¬ 
mists, labor specialists and social 
scientists for this gross disparity are 
varied and complex: direct and indi¬ 
rect discrimination, occupational seg¬ 
regation, sex-role stereotyping, per¬ 
sonal choice and official discourage¬ 
ment of women from enrolling in 
male-dominated educational* and 


“better quality for less money." 

■ Sound economic principles presum¬ 
ably, but principles that nonetheless, 
by their- express perpetuation of 
women’s economic inequality, belie 
Mr. Greenspan’s prefatory remarks 
’. about “always vadu[lng] men and 
women equally.” Hiring women at re- 


students will not be attracted to teach¬ 
ing by the prospect of merit pay in 5 or 
10 years. Salaries must be increased. 
for all teachers. r ;.. 

The crucial problem in retaining 
good classroom teachers is that, 
promotion now necessitates becoming 
an administrator or a supervisor. 
Many do indeed thus leave classroom 
teaching — for an increase in salary 
and/or greater recognition, responsi¬ 
bility and status. So any plan for im¬ 
provement in classroom teaching 
must not only provide higher salaries, 
it must also provide for more recogni¬ 
tion, status and responsibility. 

Differentiated staffing, through the 
creation of master or lead teachers, 
has the potential for meeting these 
criteria. 

The individual school or school dis¬ 
trict should decide <m the form such 
staffing takes, oh the roles that can 
best be performed by master or lead 
teachers. Every school can be Im¬ 
proved by having lead teachers help 
their colleagues in planning their 
work, by giving them assistance in 
turning educational goals into lesson 
plans. Yes, these are supervisory ac¬ 
tivities, but they are activities that 
most supervisors now don’t have* 
enough time for. 

If these lead or master teachers 
were paid the same salaries as admin¬ 
istrators and supervisors, not only 
would many more superior teachers 
remain in die classroom bat the qual¬ 
ity of teaching would be improved 
across the board. B.T. Mason 

Larchraont. N.Y., June 17,1983 


The writer is emeritus professor of 
education at Queens College of the 
City University of New York. 


A Job for Washington 



training programs. 

But as yctul* June 5 article-on econo¬ 
mist Alan'Greenspam reveals,' re¬ 
searchers don’t really need to look 
for complicated theories to rational- 1 
ize the depressed economic status of 
women. Mr. Greenspan explained his 
own preference for hiring, women in 
very basic economic — and very 
basic discriminatory *— terms: 
“Good women economists were 
cheaper than men.” Hiring women, 
Mr. Greenspan has found, gives him. 


duced wages does not promote equal¬ 
ity for women; nor does it, by accept¬ 
ing a lower market value for women, 
JJiaise’* o^-^maiket value.” 

„%*. Greenspan’s sound economic 
-sense-makes no economic sense for 
.women. A true commitment to 
women’s equality readies beyond 
opening the office door; it extends 
into our paychecks., where it counts. 

Marsha Levick 
Legal Director, NOW Legal Defense 
and Education Fund 
New York, June 17,1983 


To the Editor: 

President Reagan advocates less 
Federal involvement in pubHc educa¬ 
tion and recommends greater reliance 
on traditional local control. However, 
it is exactly this dependence on local 
control that has brought our public 
education to the low level it Is at today.. 

Specifically, school boards are all 
too often composed of sincere volun¬ 
teers whose knowledge In the field of 
education is minimal or nonexistent. 
So there are no minimum educational 
standards that all schools must attain, 
and many of tiie standards that we do 
have are absurdly low. 

The solution Is not to abolish the 
Department of Education (as the 
President wants to do) but to beef it 
up to the point where its trained pro¬ 
fessional educators can issue specific 
regulations that will require all our 
public schools to shape up in regard 
, to curriculums,. classroom proce- 
jdutfes, .criteria:, for prpmotiwi: and. 
qualifications for jp-aduation. Local 
schortboards could still handlemaBy 
administrative and financial matters 
but the vital educational require¬ 
ments would be mandated by the pro¬ 
fessional educators on the Federal 
level. Patrick W.Guiney Jr. 

Highland Falls, N.Y., June 15,1983 
The writer is a former high school 
mathematics.teacher. . 


When Ideas Go Begging Industrial Policy and a Free Market Do Mix 


To the Editor: 1 * 

The agony Of National Public Radio 
and the money crunch in public televi¬ 
sion remind us again that we need a 
BBC or CBC of our own. - 

Our airways !have been given to 
profit-making organizations to fill.- Ex¬ 
pecting them to focus on anything but 
building an audience and mayimizi^g 
profits is naive: Still; we need to fund a 
. free enteipriseof ideas. Tbe spirit that 
creates "Morning Edition," "AH 
Things Considered" and such imports 
as “Masterpiece Theater" can’t be al¬ 
lowed to walk our streets with a tin cup. 

A small fee attached to communica¬ 
tions equipment we buy, a tithing from 
networks and licensees would, I sus¬ 
pect, finance a radio /TV network that 
could set standards far quality and in¬ 
novation. We have the talent. Perhaps 
Congress can give us a bit of help. 

Arthur W. Einstein Jr. 

New York, June 20,1983 


To the Editor: 

Karen Arenson’s June 19 news arti¬ 
cle on the National Industrial Policy 
. debate overlooks a crucial issue. 

Saying, as she does, that industrial 
policy advocates are seeking less em¬ 
phasis on free markets and mere cm 
government intervention in the mar¬ 
kets ignores the substantial body of in¬ 
terest in using industrial policy to re¬ 
duce volatilities, ease resource alloca¬ 
tion bottlenecks, eliminate redundan¬ 
cies and stimulate excellence in busi¬ 
ness decision-making. Characterizing 
those whose proposals are for thus lu¬ 
bricating the free-market functions as 
being intent on intervening in them is 
both unfortunate and misleading. 

National Investment strategies and 
foreign market targeting,- backed by 
government power, are true govern¬ 
ment interventions. The real need of 
our economy and the real success of 
Japan’s MITT, however, does not lie in 


strategic intervention but in strategic 
coordination. . 

For example, sophisticated global 
maps of future competitive conditions 
expose otherwise invisible risks and 
opjx)rtunities, show business planners 
what developments might comple¬ 
ment rather than conflict with each 
other and enable them to set more 
- reliable, longer-range and more eco¬ 
nomically productive self-interest 
strategies for their own businesses 
and the whole economy. 

It is important that a sharp distinc¬ 
tion be made between the industrial¬ 
targeting and industrial-coordinating 

motives behind proposals for direct 
government economic policy. The for¬ 
mer are designs to rearrange free- 
market relationships. The latter are 
designs to enable tbe free markets to 
use our resources more efficiently and 
creatively. Philip F. Henshaw 
Brooklyn, June 19,1963 


The Benefits of Mediating Rather Than Litigating a Divorce 


To the Editor: 

I wish to add another perspective on 
the issue of custody and support in di¬ 
vorce proceedings. 

Susan-Marie Carpenter’s letter of 
June 3 places the focus on the chil¬ 
dren’s needs, where it surely belongs. 
Both Carol Berman’s letter of May 19, 
stressing the inextricable link be¬ 
tween financial and custodial consid¬ 
erations, and Sidney Raphael’s of 
May 9, demanding greater parenting 
for divorcing fathers, respond to im¬ 
portant unmet needs. AH axgue in the 
context of a process that is by defini¬ 
tion antithetical to the cooperation 
and communication necessary for 
custody arrangements to work. 

Ten years of practice in family law 
as an attorney has convinced me that 
the adversary process results in a 
polarization which ail too often leaves, 
the children as casualties. I pose that, 
as a first alternative, a divoidng cou¬ 
ple engage in divorce mediation. 

The divorce mediator works di¬ 
rectly with the couple, face to face, 
and guides them through a structured 
process that results in agreements on 
all relevant Issues: The agreement, 
the result of an average of eight to 20 
hours of discussion and negotiation, is 
reviewed by separate attorneys be¬ 
fore being filed in court. 

I have found that this process allows / 
both parties to analyze their new life 
s i tuations-and appreciate more fully, 
each other's needs as well as tbe needs 


of the children. Research shows that 
compliance by both parties with medi¬ 
ated agreements is far greater than 
with those resulting from litigation. 

Some states (notably California) 
mandate mediation for all custody 
issues prior to litigation. I find Cared 
Berman’s position that links custody 
and financial issues to be a necessary 
consideration. Litigation or mediation 
of only custody ignores the financial re¬ 
alities and inhibits effective resolu¬ 
tions. However, treating children as 

pieces of property to be labeled the pos¬ 
session of one parent or the other 
denies them personhood and their right 
to as much involvement with each par-' 
ent as possible. 

; Mediation-by a trained professional 
allows couples to act on their best in¬ 


stincts and leave the marriage with in¬ 
tegrity, recognizing each other’s par¬ 
enting responsibilities. It results in the 
natural consideration of the children. 
and it fosters the cooperation and com¬ 
munication necessary tomake■! crea¬ 
tive custody arrangements work. 

This new profession is being organ¬ 
ized out of the legal and mental-health 
professions by groups such as the Di¬ 
vorce Mediation Council of New York, 

Inc. (of which I am a board member). 

Divorcing couples should seek out 
qualified persons to help them. The 
State Legislature should consider es? 
tahlishing through law a public policy 
that integrates this into the divorcing 
process. Much suffering can riwn be 
avoided. MakkKleiman 

: New York, June 9,1983 
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By Robert Lriken 


WASHINGTON—It ishardtoknow 
wbat to make of Secretary of State 
GeorgeP. Schultz's faint this week 
that, the Administration may. be pre¬ 
pared to cons i der dialogue with tl@ 
Salvadoran guerrillas.' The Adminis¬ 
tration continues to portray them as 
Soviet proxies bent on absolute power. 
. In reality, the guerrillas are Mandst- 
Leninists, but most are not pro-Soviet: 
Arid,' despite steady military ad¬ 
vances, they have been more willing 
to compromise than their adversaries 
in El Salvador and Washington. 

Although ass i sted by Moscow, the 
.guerrillas are not aligned with it.Four 
of the five guerrilla groups broke bit¬ 
terly with the pro-Soviet Salvadoran 
Communist Party in the early 1970’s. 
At most, only two of the five groups 
could be considered Soviet-oriented 
today. In 1975 r one of the five executed 
their leading intellectual for being a 
“Soviet-Cuban and C.IJL double 
agent” Last year, one of the top guer¬ 
rilla leaders, Ferznan Cienfuegos, told 
me he considered Soviet domination 
of Eastern Europe incompatible with 
national sett-determination. He con¬ 
demned the crushing af the Polish 
working class and extolled a foreign 
policy that can “move within both the 
capitalist and socialist worlds with 
great autonomy.” 

While condemning United States ac¬ 
tions against Nicaragua, some Salva¬ 
doran guerrilla leaders also criticized 
tte conspicuous Soviet-bloc presence 
there. They said that they would not 
want to see “so many Cuban doctors, 
teachers and advisers in El Salva¬ 
dor.” Sandinista harassment of for¬ 
mer noo-Communist.. alii— wi tMn 
Nicaragua has embarrassed the Sal¬ 
vadoran guerrillas' efforts to bufikl a 
coalition with non-Marxists in their 
country. 

One of the Administration's major 
arguments against negotiations is 
that it is the Marxist-Leninists in the 
opposition who “have the guns.” In 
fact, non-Soviet MandstrLeninists 
command nearly two-thirds of the 
guerrilla fighters. 

The deata of the hardUne guerrilla 
leader Cayetano Carpio last month 
strengthens the nonaligned tendency 
among the Salvadoran guerrillas. But 
Washington ispushing therevolution- 
aries in the npppsfae: direction. ftehfc. 
war -fe regioaialized, ‘tlM!. gmadilla^ 
maytiraw closer toand more dfaj a nk fr? 
eat on Nicaragua and Cuba. The guer¬ 
rillas will find it harder to pursue 
genuine mmalignurent -if: Washington 
keeps the door to negotiation barred. 

Cayetano Carpio’s obscure death 
was part of the latest round in the 
guerrillas* internal dispute over ne¬ 
gotiations. In 1979, they refused dia¬ 
logic with the reformist junta that in¬ 
cluded their present civilian col¬ 
leagues. Last year, however, the 
hardliners lost out, and now,-for the 
first time, the guerrillas u nanimo usly 
support negotiations. 

What has led them down this path? 
Their military fortunes continue to 
prosper. Yet they acknowledge that 
victory is not in sight — and that few 
Salvadorans are prepared for either 
insurrection or a long war. Moreover, 
the guerrillas see dangers in victory, 
including a direct United States mili¬ 
tary response or an attempt to desta¬ 
bilize a revolutionary government. 
Only a broad-based government, they 
say, could cope with the tasks of na¬ 
tional recons t ruc ti on. This would re¬ 
quire a political settlement and nor¬ 
mal relations with Washington. 

Already, the guerrillas have made a 
major concession by agreeing to the 
preservation of the “institutional in¬ 
tegrity” of the Salvadoran Army—its 
command structure, rules and most of 
its leadership. The guerrillas also ex¬ 
pect that their own troops would not be 
disbanded—and would be put to serv-, 
ice by the state. This would be a diffi¬ 
cult issue in any negoti ati ons, but a. 
dual military mi ght help underpin a 
relatively pluralistic and . genuinely 
nonaligned El Salvador. This would 
help El Salvador avoid the fate of 
Nicaragua, where the Sandinistas 
came to power through an armed 
struggle that gave them a virtual mo¬ 
nopoly of.political and military re¬ 
sources —■ and encouraged 1 their 
subsequent evolution toward authori¬ 
tarianism and Soviet alignment. 

The Administration opposes uncon¬ 
ditional negotiations with the guerril¬ 
las because they would “shoot their 
way into power.” Yet Washington ap¬ 
plauds rebels in Afghanistan and 
Cambodia (not to mention those at 
arms in Nicaragua). George Washing¬ 
ton shot his way into power. Denying 
the right to resistance denies our own 
history. 

In other parts of the world. Amen- 1 
can policy makers have learned, there 
is divergence, even conflict, among 
Marxist-Leninists. We have sought a 
“strategic consensus” with China and 
provide military assistance to Marx- 
ist-Leninist Yugoslavia. Yet, in our 
backyard, such distinctions get 
blurred. This leads many Latin' 
Americans to wonder whether it is the 
Russians we oppose or revolutionary 
change- Our national security would 
he jeopardized by additional Soviet- 
aligned regimes in Central America, 
bur not by truly nonaligned govern¬ 
ments — even with the partidpatiai 
of those who speak Mar xism and seek 
to introduce socialism. 

Robert Leifeen is senior associate at 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna¬ 
tional Peace and senior Fellow at the 
Georgetown Center for Strategic and 
International Studies. 


BOSTON. —. History will credit 
Henry Kissinger with great achieve¬ 
ments in his years of power. The 
Nixon opening to the People's Repub¬ 
lic of China could not have happened 
without his skill Whatever hope there 
is .for peace in the Middle East goes 
back- to the disengagement agree¬ 
ments that he negotiated between Is¬ 
rael and Egypt, Israel and Syria. 
There were gains for U.S. interests- 
and those of international order. 

But there was adark side tothe Kis¬ 
singer years. In the exercise of power 
he relied again and again on c orrupt 
means: secrecy, deceit, cynicism, 
violence. The means were dangerous 
in themselves, and-they led to some 
terrible ends. 

CorruptKm.in the means of power is 
the underlying theme of Seymour 
Hersh’s bode, “The Price of Power: 
Kissinger in the Nixon White House.” 
It is a profoundly important theme,• 
and the book marshals evidence that 
Is gripping in detail and in scale. To 
read these pages Is to understand that 
Mr. Kissinger’s methods threatened 
the deepest American values. 

Here is Mr. Kissinger, in the sum¬ 
mer of 1969, personally picking tar¬ 
gets in the secret B-52 bombing of 


Cambodia. The planes (hupped 110,000 
tens of bombs on Cambodia over a 14- 
mouth period, but the strikes were of¬ 
ficially recorded as on Vietnam.Wben 
the falsification of records became 
known in 1973, Mr. Kissinger told are- 
porter that the White. House knew 
nothing about it He added: “I think 
it’s deplorable.” 

Through it all the aim was to please 
Mr. Nixon, and thus to secure and re¬ 
tain power. To that end everyone else 
had to be cut out of the action and out: 
of access to die President, the Secre¬ 
taries of State and Defense among 
them. But then there arose a competi¬ 
tor in workaholic Heeptahnesa: Alex¬ 
ander Haig. The first time Mr. Nixon 
telephoned General Haig was a day of 
trauma! The scene would be funny if It 
were not so awful. 

What one senses is a desperate inse¬ 
curity in the manl He could never 
bring himself to say a simple word of 
regret even to the aides who had 
trusted him and been wiretapped. And 
an insecure man was the more dan¬ 
gerous working for a morbidly inse¬ 
cure President. 

Mr. Kissinger says in Ms memoirs 
that Mr. Nixon wanted to cut Secre¬ 
tary of State Rogers and Ms depart- 
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Lesson 


By Anthony Lewis 

meat out, in order to center foreign 
pOUcy in the White Honse, and I see no 
reason to doubt that. If Mr. Hersh be¬ 
lieves that more could really have 
been left to the hapless Mr. Rogers, I 
disagree. 

But it hardly follows that Melvin 
Laird, the able Secretary of Defense, 
should have been treated as an 
enemy . He was so cut out of the chain 
of military rwnmand that Mr. 
ger could communicate with field 
commanders in Vietnam without his 
knowledge. Military guards at the 


WASHINGTON — Old New Dealers 
never die; they just fade away trying 
to answer the question, “What ever 
became of the Roosevelt coalition of 
the 1930's and 1940*s?” 

For me, the answer is not difficult: 
The coalition is alive and restless, 
awaiting a spark to ignite it. Oh, sure, 
the Roosevelt-coalition has lost some 
of Its least congenial components (bog 
city machines, now defunct or debili¬ 
tated, and the states of the old Confed¬ 
eracy), and it may be creaky at the 
joints for want of exercise. But the 
motivating and adhesive force of the 
Roosevelt coalition — the desire and 
need for affirmative government—is 
as vital today as it was 90 years ago. 

At the heart of the coalition were 
liberals, labor, Macks, other minori¬ 
ties including Jews, the unemployed, 
welfare recipients and other poor and 
near poor. The concrete that held it to¬ 
gether was dedication to affirmative 
government directed toward the goal 
of a more livable and equitable soci¬ 
ety. That concrete still exists and the 
groups that make up the coalition are 
far stronger today than when Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt forged the alliance 

Joseph JL Rauh Jr. is a civil rights 
lawyer active in Democratic. Party af- 
fetirs since the New Deal 
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Victorian Savvy 


By William Tucker 


Victorian morality has come to 
serve as a foil for any kind of social 
■“liberation.” We think of Victorian 
society as an unfettered patriarchy in 
which women were molded Into pas¬ 
sive and obedient servants, and every¬ 
one’s sexual appetite was suppressed 
to the point of neurosis. 

Yet, there is one odd but persistent 
fact abbot Victorian life that stub¬ 
bornly refuses to fitthe patriarchal 
image. This is that, in the event of a 
divorce, children always went with 
the father. Only with the ascendancy 
of Sigmund Freud, and his exagger¬ 
ated emphasis on the relationship be¬ 
tween mother and son (the “Oedipus 
complex," so largely influenced by his 
own experience) did the courts and so¬ 
cial workers shift the balance after 
1910 and begin to grant mothers auto¬ 
matic custody in divorce proceedings. 

Some recent developments in genet¬ 
ics have cast an interesting light on 
the issue of custody. Biologists now 
generally agree that when the “nur- 


The system 
favored families^ 


Hirin g parent” role is cast on either 
the male or female of a species, it is 
done according to the principle of the 
“last chance to abandon the off¬ 
spring." All creatures, male and fe¬ 
male, are interested in spreading 
their genes among progeny. Since It 
always takes two to reproduce, how¬ 
ever, the parent that has the first 
chance to abandon the offspring is al¬ 
ways assured that the other parent 
will nurture the young. The aban¬ 
doned parent, on the other hand, 
knows thatif he or she leaves the nest, 
the offspring will not survive. 

With fish, for example, females lay 
their eggs first and then males fertil¬ 
ize them. Hence, the male Is the “last 
parent," and male fish usually take 
care of the young. When offspring 
started developing inside the mother 
— as they do in birds, reptiles and 
ynarnmflls — the female became the 
last parent, and “motherhood” began. 

From this, biologists have con¬ 
cluded there is ample reason for both 
female “coyness” and male "promis¬ 
cuity” in nature. Once a male mam- 

WiUiam .. Tucker is author of * 
"Progress and Privilege: America in 
the Age of Environmentalism. ” 


mal has impregnated a female, he can 
quickly go an to spread his genes else¬ 
where. Thus, it makes sense for the fe¬ 
male to insist on a long period of 
‘ courtship, which enco ur ages faithful¬ 
ness in the male and binds him to the 
task of rearing (he children. 

When compared with these behav¬ 
ioral patterns, the Victorian standard 
takes on a different meaning. Why, if 
the system were run purely for men, 
did society insist that men take cus¬ 
tody of children after a divorce? The 
answer seems dear. It made men 
. think twice about d i vorc i ng, since 
they would not be freeing themselves 
from their families but only taking on 
greater responsibility. Women were 
equally bound to their marriage vows, 
since in divorce they would be giving 
up children in whom they had invested 
enormous love and ef for t, and whom 
they could not easily replace. 

The Victorian system fevered nei¬ 
ther men nor women: It fevered fami¬ 
lies. The Victorians, in their wisdom, 
saw the family as the most stable and 
valuable of human institutions. They 
' loaded the system against the.lndlvid- 
ual Interests of men and women to 
■keep both committed to the family. 

Our sodety, of course, has carefully 
undone nearly all of these prescriptions. 
Men now abandon their families with 
the assurance that their only responsi¬ 
bility will be alimony payments, which 
often are easy to avoid. Women abandon 
their husbands with the assurance that 
they wfU not lose their dakbes. In addi¬ 
tion, we have a remarkable Federal 
welfare program, Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children, which actively 
subsidizes family breakups by giving 
welfare payments only after one parent 
is missing from the home. Among those 
portions of society most vulnerable to 
these disincentives — primarily poor 
people—< the nuclear family is rapidly 
becomings thing of the past. 

Have we produced a more stable and 
happier society? I have my doubts, de¬ 
spite the theories of pop-psychologists 
that having a father and mother in the 
house isn't all feat important,- and that 
family disintegration can be pleasantly 
painted over with the broad Mush of 
"promotingsocial diversity.” 

In any case. It is not for us to judge. 
Our children, undoubtedly, will take 
. care of that They may be kind and 
look back at us as a generation some¬ 
what given to sett-indulgence; or they 
may be less charitable. But the least 
we could do now is to look back at our 
Victorian predecessors and admit 
that they at least showed some wis¬ 
dom fo the way they ran thrir sodety. 


WASHINGTON — In a recent Sen¬ 
ate speech, Howard H. Baker Jr. com- 
peUingly expressed Ms concern that 
members of Congress have become 
"elected bureaucrats” spending most 
of the year in the capital, returning 
home at most for hurried weekends 
and occasional holidays. Nowhere in 
the Constitution, nor in the early docu¬ 
ments of the Republic, he noted, does 
it say “Congress was supposed to 
compete with the bureaucracy in the 
detailed daily nitty-gritty of govern¬ 
ing.” 

True enough. We do stay around 
here an awful lot, but there is a reason 
for this. And if we stay too much, 
there is a way to think about the prob¬ 
lem that might help. 

First, the reason. The United States 
is one of the few nations (it may be the 
only one) that has a legislative branch 
of Government — a body that makes 
laws Independently of the executive 
and oversees their execution with 
equal independence. 

What about Britain, the House of 
Commons and the “Westminster 
model” generally? The central sym¬ 
bol of the Commons is the Royal 
Mace, theCrown-in-Parliament, as it 
is known. This declares the executive 
to be present, and tor practical pur¬ 
poses that is about all that is present. 
Without too much exaggeration, the 
Parliament can be thought of as a 
group of delegates elected periodi¬ 
cally to nominate an executive — the 
Cabinet — which, with rare excep¬ 
tions, exercises near absolute author¬ 
ity until the next election of delegates. 

In Commons, there are virtually no 
legislative powers reserved to the nomi¬ 
nal legislators. A budget, tor example. 
Is presented and adopted as presented. 
No member may propose to Increase • 
spending on any item, while proposals 
to decrease spending are pro forma 
motions that provide merely for a 
given subject to be debated. 

This was the system the Framers of 

Daniel Patrick Moynihan is Demo¬ 
cratic Senator from New York. 


most secret Pentagon communica¬ 
tions center were ordered to exclude 
Mr. Laird from the room. His military 
aide was wiretapped. 

Nor was there any legitimate rea¬ 
son—only monomania—for Mr. Kis¬ 
singer to take over the arms control 
problem and do all the real negotiat¬ 
ing with the Soviets himself. Mr. Nix¬ 
on’s official strategic arms negotia¬ 
tor, Gerard C. Smith, wrote later that 
“there were no Verification Panel or 
National Security Council discussions. 
There were no consultations with Con¬ 
gressional committees or with allies. 
It was a one-man stand, a Presidential 
aide against the resources of the 
Soviet leadership.” 

One remarkable aspect of Mr. 
Hersh’s book is the effective way it In¬ 
corporates material from others, such 
as Mr. Smith’s memoirs — and Mr. 
Nixrai’s and Mr. Kissinger’s. I admire 
Seymour Hersh as the country’s pre¬ 
mier investigative reporter. This book 

reflects not just digging but integra¬ 
tion of the published history of the 
period: a formidable piece of work.' 

The other point exemplified fay the 
book’s treatment of arms negotiations 
is the relationship of means and ends. 
Not surprisingly, the single-handed 


F.D.R’s 
Coalition 
Awaits 
A Spark 

By Joseph L. Rauh Jr. 

Today, 20 million workers belong to 
labor unions (about one-fifth of the 
w or kforc e ), compared with barely 
two million (6 percent of the work¬ 
force) when Mr. Roosevelt took office. 
Blacks account for a larger number 
and percentage of voters and Hispan- 
ics have become a new, vibrant force 
in many areas of the country — both 
due in no small measure to the Voting 
Rights Acts. So many women have 
joined the affirmative gov e r nm ent 
coalition that the gender gap may yet 
prove determinative in 1984. And any 
list of potentials for the coalition has 
to include newly politically conscious 
groups like senior citizens, handi¬ 
capped, gays, small farmers and con¬ 
servationists. 

But even a cockeyed optimist on the 
liberal side has to concede that there 
are tensiorc and divisions between 
various groups in the coalition. Blacks 
and Hispamcs have historic differ¬ 
ences. Many Jews differ from others 
in the coalition on affirmative action. 
Labor’s hard line on military and for¬ 
eign affairs, protectionism and 
growth at the expense of the environ¬ 
ment clashes with the predominant 
liberal view on these issues. Abortion 
and gay rights are divisive within and 
among groups. 

But the ties that bind the coalition 
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The Way 
To Make 
Congress's 
Life 
Easier 

By Daniel Patrick Moynihan 


our Constitution were intent upon 
changing. They wanted an arrange¬ 
ment that diffused power, and to ob¬ 
tain it they turned to what Alexander 
■Hamilton called the “new science of 
■politics.” Central to the arrangement 
they devised was an independent 
legislature, separate from the execu¬ 
tive. Through two centuries, the Con¬ 
stitution has insured that all power 
has not settled in the executive. Thus, 
the President declares war on the 
Congressional budget process but can¬ 
not command that we pass the budget 
he submits. Congress can get bold of a 
veto power similar to that granted to 
the President by the Constitution, but 
die Supreme Court will ultimately im¬ 
pose a truce. Powers are separated, 
and they conflict. 

We would do well to use Hamilton’s 
“new science of politics” to make this 
process a little easier for everyone. 
There is a rule: Organizations in con¬ 
flict become like one another. Think of 
hockey teams, television news, 
navies. Much in the manner of an 
arms race, the Government has be¬ 
come ever more tension-ridden and 
burdensome as its branches introduce 
new tech ni q u es of conflict or adopt 
those earlier introduced by others. 


Kissinger method produced flawed 
agreements. .There woe many rea¬ 
sons for the subsequent, disastrous de¬ 
cline in Senate support for arms con¬ 
trol. But one was a reaction against 
what Henry Kissinger did, and the 
way he did it. 

A heavy price was paid for the view 
that the end justifies the means. The 
people of Chile paid, and Cambodia, 
and Cyprus. And Vietnam of course: 
Mr. Hersh produces important new 
material on how Henry Kissinger 
went to Washington saying that the 
United States had to be detached with 
as little damage as possible from a 
losing war, and quickly joined his 
master in trying to win the war by 
■other means. 

But America paid the heaviest price 
— or will if we ignore the lesson of the 
Kissinger years. Giving him credit for 
accomplishments is one thing. It is 
quite another to suggest, as some wor¬ 
shippers seem to, that this country 
can have an effective foreign policy 
only if it uses his methods. There can 
be no lasting American leadership in 
the world if our true vision of our¬ 
selves is corrupted. 

James Res ton is on vocation. 


together are far greater than any of 
these tensions and divisions. All 
groups in the coalition agree on one 
thing: Government can work for the 
people from the bottom up, not just 
from the top down. They long for a 
society where everybody who wants to 
work can have a job; where the health 
of each person is property cared for; 
where each child has an opportunity 
for a decent education and no rhiM 
goes to bed hungry; where every 
family has at least minimum shelter; 
and where every vestige of discrimi¬ 
nation on grounds of race, cre ed, 
color, sex, sexual preference, national 
origin, age or handicap is eliminated . 
These goals combine the special inter¬ 
est of each component group with the 
general interest of all. 

Sadly, no one has yet sought to 
arouse the coalition from the cynicism 
and apathy that set in with Vietnam 
and Watergate. Jimmy Carter ran 
against Washington in both 1978 and 
1980 and summed up his belief on this 
score in his 1978 State of the Union 
Message when he proclaimed that 
“Government cannot solve our prob¬ 
lems ... Government cannot elimi¬ 
nate poverty, or provide a bountiful 
economy, or reduce inflation, or save 
our cities, or cure illiteracy, or pro¬ 
vide energy.” Ronald Reagan’s I960 
antigovernment campaig n outdid 
even Mr. Carter’s, culminating in an 
inaugural one-liner about government 
bring part of the problem, notable 
principally because he was head of the 
Government that he called the prob¬ 
lem. 

One would have thought that front- 
nmner falter Mondale’s record as ft 
Senatormadehim the perfect cangi* 
date to spark the affirmative govern¬ 
ment coalition. But it is not going to be 
ignited by anyone who is perceived as 
the candidate of one group in the coali¬ 
tion, and Mr. Mondale’s acceptance of 
labor’s protectionist position and its 
military and foreign hard line (as evi¬ 
denced, for example, by his criticism 
of the “no first strike” advocates) at 
least gave that appearance. Nor is the 
coalition going to be ignited by al- 
most-front-runner John Glenn, whose 
self-described centrist position has a 
muted antigovernment tone. 

The coalition can only be aroused by 
one who makes each group believe Ms 
or her stand for affirmative govern¬ 
ment is in the interest of all and that 
he or she is the captive of none. FJXR. 
exuded the sincerity, optimism and 
courage to instill the coalition with the 
intensity of dedication necessary for 
electoral success. The coalition is out 
there waiting for the person with the 
courage to buck today’s conservative 
conventional wisdom and give the 
coalition the leadership for which it 
yearns. 


Consider office buddings. In 1962, 
Theodore Roosevelt built the west 
wing of the White House. T.R. picked 
up the Idea from Captains of Industry; 
Important People had offices of their 
own. Until then. Presidents had 
worked in their living rooms, mem¬ 
bers of Congress at their desks. 

Very well. The House built the Can¬ 
non Building in 1908, and, the year 
.after, the Senate built the Russell 
Building. F.D.R. built the east wing; 
the Senate built the Dirksen Building; 
the House built LongWorth. J.F.K. 
added Jackson Place; the Senate, the 
Hart Building; the House, Rayburn. 

The Supreme Court, in 1935, moved 
out of its cozy chambers on the first 
floor of the Capitol to a Greek temple 

across the way. The Justices have not 
been seen since, save by their bur¬ 
geoning number of clerks, who spy on 
them and leak to the press. Just so. 
Presidential and Congressional staffs 
have taken over filling our schedules 
to the gunwales. In the process, they 
have all but cut off the President from 
the elected members of Congress. 

We have not become bureaucrats, 
so much as the wards of bureaucrats. 
We have been inattentive to the "sci¬ 
ence of politics,” which so absorbed 
thie Founders. 

I have a proposal. Disarmament. 
Could we not undertake to tear down 
one of our buildings for every one of 
Jus the President tears down? And, 
meanwhile, leasing the Supreme 
Court to the Greek Embassy (in re- 
turn for a naval base) and welcoming 
Justices back where they belong. 

If the President would reduce the 
number of departments, we could re¬ 
duce the number of committees. If he 
eased up on Federal regulations, the 
Justices might undertake to deploy 10 
percent fewer decisions per year, while 
we undertook to merge the Congres¬ 
sional . Budget Office with the Presi¬ 
dent's Office of Management and Budg¬ 
et. We’d still be here *til Christmas, but 
in a better mood, and maybe doing a 
better job. Go to it, Senator Baker. We’ll 
put you up for a Nobel. 
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In ‘The Dresser,’ All the Stage Is a Movie 


By MICHAEL BILLZNGTON 
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LONDON 

A lbert Finney and Tom 
Courtenay are two sides of 
the same coin. Both exem¬ 
plify the kind of regional, 
working-class actor who 
seemed to dominate British theater 
and cinema in the 1960*5. Both come 
from the North of England. Both 
played Billy-Liar on the London stage. 
Yet, for the first time, they are now 
appearing together, in roles which 
call for a virtual symbiosis. The vehi¬ 
cle is a S6 million film version — di¬ 
rected by Peter Yates — of Ronald 
Harwood’s stage hit, “The Dresser," 
being shot at London’s Pinewood Stu¬ 
dios. 

Mr. Finney plays Sir, a tired, old 
touring actor-manager taking his 
tacky Shakespearean troupe around a 
bomb-strewn England in 1942. Mr. 
Courtenay re-creates his stage role 
(which he played in London and New 
York) of Norman, the effeminate 
dresser who dedicates his energy to 
getting Sir onto the stage for a per¬ 
formance of King Lear. In the film , 
the relationship between the two men 
is a bit like that of Shakespeare’s Lear. 
and Fool. On the set, the two actors 
lapse easily into a jokey, Mutt-and- 
Jeff rivalry. Every time the director 
favors Mr. Courtenay in close-up, Mr. 
Finney mutters darkly about getting 
on the phone to his agent; and when 
Mr. Courtenay puts back a line origi¬ 
nally in the play, Mr. Finney thumbs 
through the script doing an imaginary 
word count. 

But behind the banter, the two ac¬ 
tors are seriously involved in a project 
that poses some fascinating questions. 
How, above all, does one adapt a hit 
play to the screen — in particular, a 
play that deals with a long-vanished 
style of touring, actor-manager thea¬ 
ter full of well-cured ham? Peter 
Yates, a soft-spoken British-born di¬ 
rector whom one associates with ac¬ 
tion-movies like “Bullitt,” “Murphy’s 
War,’’ “The Deep" and “Breaking 
Away," hopes he and Ranald Har-. 
wood have cracked the problem. 

“The great mistake would be to try 
and open up the story to give you a 
saga of wartime Britain with the 
bombs falling mid people scurrying 
into air-raid shelters. What Ronnie 
Harwood has done very deftly is to 
open up the story by taking you all 
round the theater before and during a 
performance: You see the front-of- 
house, the other dressing rooms, the 
manager’s office, the wings, all the 

Michael Billington frequently re¬ 
ports on the cultural scene in England. 








Tom Courtenay as Norman and Albert Finney as Sir in the 
film version of “The Dresser,” directed by Peter Yates, at 
right—“It’s about anybody utterly devoted to their art 


paraphernalia and detail of a theater 
struggling to do a performance in 
wartime. The stage play was inevita¬ 
bly confined to Sir’s dressing-room 
during a single performance. 

“In the film, we start with the aid of 
a performance of ’Othello’ in one thea 
ter and then show the move into an¬ 
other theater for ‘King Lear* on Mon¬ 
day. We also show you things that 
could only be described in the play, 
like Sir tearing off his clothes in the 
market-square of the town where he’s 
due to open as Lear and being rushed 
to hospital; or his wife's dressing 
room, where she sits darning tights, 
complaining that she's sick of cold 
railway trains and theatrical lodg¬ 
ings. Ronnie did three drafts of the 
script, and each time he built up the 
sense of the theatrical life going on 


Manet in His Own World 


around the main crisis of getting Sir 
on stage to play Lear. 

But why should the film attract peo¬ 
ple who never go to the theater? “It’s 
got to make you feel," says Mr. Yates, 
“that putting on a performance of 
Lear is civilization’s answer to the 
crisis of .war ; and, just as Lear defies 
the storm, so Sir challenges Hitler’s 
bombs by giving the best performance 
he can. 

“It’s also a story about loyalty and 
service: The dresser serves Sir and 
Sir serves the audience. And that’s 
why 1 believe it will grab audiences 
who don't know the first thing about 
the British actor-manager tradition. 
It’s about anybody, like Dustin Hoff¬ 
man or Barbra Streisand, who is ut¬ 
terly devoted to their art; and it’s as 
specific and detailed as ’Tootsie’ 


O ne would have to be crazy—so people said — 
to go to Paris to see the Manet centenary exhi¬ 
bition. It is, of course, one of the great exhibi¬ 
tions of the age. As to that, there is no dispute. 
It has very nearly all the major paintings that 
are available for loan. It has a fresh and lively choice of 
watercolors and drawings, and a particularly well docu¬ 
mented set of prints. Manet is seen entire, as he always 
wanted to be, and in a way that is unlikely ever to be re¬ 
peated. The catalogue weighs five-and-a-half pounds, 
reproduces everything in color and would take a week to 
read through with due care. 

But what was the point of giving the airlines our busi¬ 
ness when-the exhibition can be seen at the Metropolitan 
Museum from Sept. 10 through Nov. 27? It will be the 
same show, give or take a few paintings, and the same 
catalogue, give or take a few entries. What possible rea¬ 
son was there not to wait, apart from the pleasure of being 
in Paris? 

There were two very good reasons, as a matter of 
fact. To begin with, Manet's paintings are at home in 
Paris, and they have a heightened vibration when we see 
them there. Manet was the archetypal Parisian. He was 
born there. He was raised and educated there. All his 
friends were there. He never left Paris If he could possibly 
avoid it. He was happiest as a Parisian among Parisians, 
and if he couldn't go down into the street at the end of the 
day's work and sit In a Parisian cate, he fretted. 

He did not by any means paint only Parisian subjects, 
but to everything that he did — even if It was a naval bat¬ 
tle, a moment of high draxba In the bull ring or the execu¬ 
tion of the Emperor Maximilian in Mexico—he brought a 
Parisian turn of mind. In particular, he had a Parisian 
view of human relations. Inquisitive, matter-of-fact and 
implicitly fatalistic, he was immensely appreciative of 
other people — and, above all, of pretty women — and he 
didn’t care from what level of society they came. 

Bom to a certain amount of money and an assured so- 
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Detail of Manet’s “Portrait of Jeanne 
Duval,” not seen in the West since 1916 


cial position, he was direct, downright and somewhat off¬ 
hand, as Parisians of that sort often are. fie was also 
secretive, in true Parisian style. Of his inmost thoughts 
and his most private actions, virtually nothing is known. 
As a husband, as a putative father and as a possible lover, 
he covered his tracks. 

He gave nothing away. He never gabbed or wrote con¬ 
fessional letters or kept a diary. Even the look of his 
studio — so often a painter’s preferred subject — was 
classified material. The so-called and much reworked “In 
the Studio" of 1868 is not so much a portrait of a given 
workplace as a masterpiece of documentation that em¬ 
braced not only his own family situation and the way peo¬ 
ple lived in the Paris of the 1860’s but the whole history of 
painting, past and present. 

The truth is that Paris looks different after we have 
seen this exhibition. So do Parisians. We realize all over 
again the role in Parisian life of the balcony, the secret- 
garden, the long-lasting dark furniture, the illustrated 
magazine, the marble-topped cafe table and the well- 
stocked bar. i 

Manet could have been all these things and still been 
no more than a dexterous manipulator. What makes him 
both a great artist and a key figure In the development of 
painting is that he was both the end of something and the 
beginning of something. More and more, It seems that 
Manet in the 1860’s and 70’s was the vessel through which 
the whole history of painting passed. 

Manet was the end of something In that he was the 
last great painter to whom it came perfectly naturally to 
work at one remove only from Frans Hals, from Velas¬ 
quez, and from Rubens. Their flesh was his flesh, their 
blood his blood. No historic break with their practice or 
their ambitions had yet occurred. 

And he was the beginning of something in that he 
opened the way not merely for the Impressionists but for 
painters of a later and more complicated stripe. Matisse 
for one said in 1932 that “Manet was the first to act upon 
his reflexes, [Matisse’s emphasis] and thereby to sim¬ 
plify the painter's practice. He was as direct as it Is possi¬ 
ble to be. The great painter Is the one who finds a personal 
and enduring idiom in which to express his vision. Manet 
found such an idiom." In doing so, Manet reasserted the 
status of painting as one of the most privileged of human 
activities. 

The second good reason to see the show in Paris is 
that not all of it will be coming to New York. Certain great 
paintings are not going to be allowed to leave Europe, and 
they include at least two — “Le Dejeuner sur rHerbe” 
and "Olympia”—that are-synonymous with the name of 
Manet in many people’s minds. 

This visitor will miss in particular the celebrated but 
rarely seen portrait of Jeanne Duval, the creole mistress 
of the poet Charles Baudelaire. Though constantly repro- ' 
duced in black and white from an ancient photograph that 
was clearly no good to begin with, this painting has been 
In a museum in Budapest since 1916, and even among 
Bandelaireans there are not many who can claim to have 
seen it. 

It is a terrifying picture. Jeanne Duval was inher40’s 
and partly paralyzed at the time when Manet painted her, 
and as Frangoise Cachin, curator of the Mus6ed'Orsay in 
Paris, points out In a characteristically cogent catalogue 
entry, she was the very reverse of the kind of woman that 
Manet himself admired. Illness had eaten away at her 
looks, and it was with a mask of malevolence that she 
stared the painter down. Her deformed leg made a further 
contribution to what must have been as uncongenial a. 
task as Manet was ever set. 

He solved it by painting a.picture that is all skull and 
skirt. More than half the canvas 1$ taken up with a huge 
hooped skirt that is extravagant even by the standards of. 
the 1860's. Manet then added a further distraction in the 
shape of a transparent lace curtain that runs across the 
whole breadth of the upper half of the canvas. Both sldri 
and curtain are gloriously painted, but they cannot make 
us see the painting as anything but what it is: one of the; 

- most sinister of memorials to human bondage. 
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about the mystery of impersonation. 
That’s why I wanted to do it I trained 
as an actor, worked in repertory in 
Scotland and would love to go back 
into the theater and do some Shake¬ 
speare. 

' “It’s also fascinating to work with 
people like Albert and Tom who posi¬ 
tively enjoy acting. I heard one of the 
crew say the other day that’it’s nice to 
have actors back in the studio, not just. 
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stars.* And through them I want to 
show bow rehearsed life can be just as 
real for actors as the life outside the 
theater.” 

The dynamic of the story concerns 
the way the weeping, exhausted Sir is 
coaxed into life by his dresser and 
shunted cm stage to play Lear. In a 
crucial scene, Mr. Finney, almost tin- 
recognizable as a stubby, balding old 
Thesp in a grease-stained dressing 
gown, sits staring wanly at himself in 
a mirror. Mr. Courtenay, blue-shined 
and bulky-bottomed, dances attend¬ 
ance. Mr. Finney, at his behest, paints 
a broad, straight line down his nose, 
dabs his face with cornflour, applies a 
mass of white hair to bis chin with 
surgical spirit. Suddenly the seedy 
wreck of real life is transformed: 
There is the image of Lear muttering, 
as if to assuage the bombs, “I shall 
give them a good one temight ” 

Clearly detail is crucial; and at 
Pinewood they've created a complete 
backstage world down to the grubby, 
cream-painted walls, the earth-filled 
fire buckets, the phone booth with its 
actorish graffiti (“Careless talk cm 
this phone costs half your salary”). 
But the real attraction of “The Dress¬ 
er, “ will, one suspects, depend on the 
confrontation of Mr. Finney mid Mr. 
Courtenay. It is remarkable how 
many popular plays (“Othello,” 
“Becket,” “Waiting For Godot,” 
“Amadeus”) rely on interdependent 
male protagonists; and here there is 
the added spice of seeing Mr. Finney, 
the 47-year-old Lancashire-born 
heavyweight opposite Mr. Courtenay, 
the 46-year-old Yorkshire-bred mid¬ 
dleweight. One day the two men were 
. discusring, off the set, their wish to do 
“Othello.” Only gradually did it dawn 
on them they both wished to {day Iago. 

But their rivalry is bantering and 
friendly. Mr. Finney, removing his 
double makeup of King Lear and Sir to 
reveal a shaven cranium with two 
tufts of hair at the ride, is the first to 
admit how much he has learned from 
Mr. Courtenay’s past experience of 
the play. “Take that scene today 
where I make up as Lear. Tom told 
me when he rehearsed it to use my 
anger towards Norman as a spring¬ 
board for putting on the beard, wig 
and mustache and to let my anger 
carry me through the physical busi¬ 
ness. But I didn’t have the confidence 
to do that: I felt it wouldn’t hold, and I 
knew when weshot it the scene hadn’t 


quite worked. So we did it again this 
morning with me muttering and curs¬ 
ing under my breath as I apply the 
makeup; and it came off exactly as 
Tom said it would.” 

Mr. Finney, often thought of as a 
bravura romantic, is really a.very 
skilled character actor. This year he 
has already played Pope John Paul 
(aging from 29 to 58) in a three-hour 
CBS television movie and in August 
hopes to be In Mexico shooting a film 
of Malcolm Lowry’s “Under the Vol¬ 
cano” with John Huston. But bow dif¬ 
ficult was it to get inside the skin of 
Sir, an old-style star leading a third- 
rate touring company? 

“I saw the original production of 
‘The Dresser* in Manchester and it 
was very fine; but I felt it was crucial 
not to make Sir too decrepit or far 
gone, to give him a touch of buried au¬ 
thority. 

“I'm toying to suggest he is a man 
who has flashes of greatness: that, in 
extremis, his own life coincides with 
Lear’s and he reaches for something 
beyond his normal range. I remember 
when Larry Olivier played a seedy 
comic in 'Hie Entertainer* he was 
asked how he managed to sing and 
dance and tell jokes in the character 
of a third-rater and he simply said, T 
did it as best I could.’ Hut’s what I 
shall do when I shoot the Lear scenes. 
But I’ve also been listening to gramo¬ 
phone records of old actors like Don¬ 
ald Wolfit, Wilfred Lawson, Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson, Gordon Craig: 
I’ve noticed bow they dwell on vowel 
sounds like the *ou’ in ’ground,’ how 
they turn ‘my* into 'me,' how they 
enunciate every syllable, how their 
voices have a sing-song mu rica li ty. 
It’s the old thing of getting the details 
right and then the character, hopeful¬ 
ly, follows from that.” 

Where Mr. Finney exudes cool con¬ 
fidence, Mr. Courtenay is nervously- 
jaunty. 

Of course, “The Dresser” isn’t 
purely a two-man show: it has Ed¬ 
ward Fox as an angry young play¬ 
wright, Zena Walker as Sir’s long-suf¬ 
fering wife and Eileen Atkins as a dot¬ 
ing stage-manager. But, in the end, 
it’s the Finney-Courtenay chemistry 
that will determine whether the film 
works. Columbia plans to open it in 
New York and Los Angeles in Decem¬ 
ber with one eye clearly cocked on 
next year’s Oscar nominations. 
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However you As we’ve grown from Israel’s major bank into 

__ a worldwide bank in international currency 

pronounce our name, transactions, more and more businessmen 

u/pVp fWp honk folk are learning to pronounce our name, 

ttC IC LUC KRUIA IV UUK It) They’ve discovered that in today’s fluctuating money 

ahnilf fnrpipn PlirTPHOV ' markets. Bank Hapoalim is ideally positioned to 
dUUUl 1U1 V 1111 provide data and implement decisions rapidly and . 

reliably. TheyVe learned how $22.3.billion in 
assets, facilitates exchange across a span of 
currencies and time zones. And they’re finding, 

in 360 banking offices in 14 countries, specialists who dsn 

advise them about the most favorable buy, reduce risks. 

and structure currency investment packages. ' ' 

- ' ' ‘ Bank Hapoalim, one of the world’s 100 leading banks, 

and among the world's top.50 in profitability. Integrating 60 yeare 
... of experience into a realtime approach to foreign cuitency transactions. 



And that’s something to talk about 


Bank Hapoalim 


m The bank to talk to. 


Head Office: 30 Rothschild Blvd.. 65124 Tel Aviv. Israel. Teh (03)628111 


New York • Los Angeles * Chicago • Philadelphia • Boston • Miami • Toronto • Montreal • London • Manchester • ' 
Pans -Zurich • Luxembourg • Buenos Aires • Sao Paulo • Caracas - Mexico City - Montevideo* Puhm del Erne 
Panama City* Cayman Islands And over 340 branches of the group in Israel 
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INFRINGEMENT OF PRIVACY 
H.C.249/82 . . 

In the Supreme Court sitting as 
the High Court of Justice. 

Before Justice Aharon Barak, 
Justice Gavricl Bach and Judge - 
(Acting Justice) Elisha Sheinbaum. 
In the matter between Moshe 
Vaknin, petitioner, and the Military 
Court of Appeals and others, 
respondents (H.C.249/82). 

THE PETITIONER, a convict in a 
military prison, was : suspected of 
concealing drugs in - his body. Hav¬ 
ing denied the allegation; he agreed 
to drink salt water without realizing 1 
its full effect, and brought up a cap¬ 
sule of drugs. He then took more 
salt water, as if voluntarily, but tried 
not to swallow 4/ The water was 
then poured down- his throat by 
force, -and he brought up two more 
capsules. 

Despite, his objection to the 
above evidence, the. petitioner was 
convicted in a district military court 
or possessing dangerous drugs, and 
his appeal was dismissed. He then 
petitioned the High Court of Justice 
to annul the conviction on the 
ground that the evidence against him 
had been obtained by unlawful 
means and was therefore inadmissi¬ 
ble. 

Counsel for the petitioner relied 
in the main on sections 1 (1) and 32 
of the Protection of Privacy. Law. of 
1981. which.provide: - 

2. Infringement of Privacy is any 
of the following: (I) spying on -or 
trailing a person in a manner likely 
to harass him, or any other harass¬ 
ment. r . 

32. Material obtained by an in¬ 
fringement of privacy shall not be 
used as evidence in court without, 
the consent of the injured^party un¬ 
less the court, for reasons which 
shall be recorded, permits it to be so 
used, or the infringer, being a party 
to the proceeding, has a defence or 
enjoys an exemption under this 
Law. 

THE FIRST judgment tf the court 
was given by Justice Bach! The **ex¬ 
clusionary rule." he said, which bad- 
been developed in American prece¬ 
dents, rendered inadmissable any 


evidence obtained by the police, 
directly, or indirectly, by unfair 
means. It had started with the exclu- 
- sion of evidence obtained by meant 
of illegal search or seizure, and had 
reached the- stage where informa¬ 
tion given'by a.suspect in a confes¬ 
sion improperly obtained, which 
was not in itself part of the confes- 
son, was excluded under the “fruits 
of the poisonous tree" theory. 
When American judges were asked 
to explain ibis attitude — which led 
to the acquittal of many criminals, 
whose guilt,, by any objective stan¬ 
dards, was dear, and which meant, 
therefore, punishing society — their 
answer was that this was the only 
way to- stop, the “third degree" 
methods employed by the police, 
vfticli had almost become the norm. 

The exclusionary rule was not ac¬ 
cepted in England, the principle be¬ 
ing that relevant evidence is always - 
admissiblei«. even if obtained iby il¬ 
legal means. Since, however, there, 
are some cases of serious 
improprieties on the part of the 
police, the courts exercise a discre¬ 
tion to exclude evidence where its 
admissibility will infringe the rules 
of basic Cum ess towards the ac¬ 
cused. 

Neither of these approaches had 
been. accepted. in Israel, Justice 
Sack continued. He- then cited a 
number of decisions of the Supreme 
Court in which the conduct of the 
police had beep criticized, and the 
court had left the door open to ap¬ 
ply die exclusionary rule if necessary. 
The general impression, however, 
was that although there were 
isolated cases of police, brutality, 
there was no general situation 
which called for the application of 
that rule in.order to enrb police 
methods. 

Even in a case in which the 
Supreme Court had refused to sanc¬ 
tion the forcible administration of 
an enema to a prisoner in order to 
discover drugs hidden in his body (a 
case not concerned with the admis¬ 
sibility of evidence), it had 
'emphasized that the exclusionary 
rule had hot yet been accepted in 
our system. ' 

IT WAS NOW necessary to con- 



LAW REPORT/Asher Felix Landau 


sider whether the judicial policy 
described above had been altered' 
by the legislature. After referring to 
the legislative background of the 
Protection of Privacy Law, and an 
exhaustive review of the arguments 
heard. Justice Bach held that forc¬ 
ing the petitioner to drink salt water 
constituted “other harassment-’ 
within the meaning of section 2 (I) 
of the Law, and was therefore an in¬ 
fringement of his privacy. It was 
true that the action in question also 
clearly constituted other offences, 
such as assault, and it had been 
argued that the legislature had not 
intended-in this Law to create new 
offences. However, where the 
language of the law was dear, as in 
this case, there was no room for 
speculation as to the legislature’s in¬ 
tentions, even if it appeared which it 
did not in the present matter — that 
certain possible consequences of 
the Law had not been foreseen. 

Counsel for the State had argued 
that the evidence in question should 
be admitted, since the investigators 
were protected by section 19 (b) of 
the Law, which provides that “a 
security authority [which includes 
the police! shall bear no respon¬ 
sibility under this Law for an in¬ 
fringement reasonably committed 
within the scope of its functions and 
for die purpose of carrying them 
out." . 

Tins argument was unacceptable, 
said Justice Bach, for the infringe- 
' ment in the present case was cer¬ 
tainly not “reasonable." It con¬ 
stituted both a criminal offence and 
a civil wrong, and was no less 
serious than the forcible administra¬ 
tion of an enema, which had 
already been described by the 
Supreme Court, in the case referred 
to, as an infringement of privacy.' 

Counsel for the State had refer¬ 
red to the ruling of the Supreme 


Court that it would only interfere in 
derisions of the Militaiy Court of 
Appeals where it was dear that a 
military court had exceeded its 
jurisdiction, or there was a dear 
mistake on the face of the record. 
He had also pointed out that even if 
it were held that there had been an 
infringement of privacy, it was still 
open to the court, under section 32 
of the Uiw, to admit the evidence 
**for reasons- which shall be 
recorded.” 

Regarding the first point. Justice 
Bach held that since the matter 
raised was one of principle relating 
to an important legal question, this 
was a case in which the Supreme 
Court would interfere. It was true, 
however,' that the military courts 
had not considered the question 
raised under section 32 of the Law; 
moreover, it would not be proper 
for the Supreme Court to speculate 
as to what the military courts would 
have decided, and in any case such 
a procedure would deprive the 
p»*:tioner of a right of appeal. 

(N CONCLUSION, Justice Bach 
said that he found no fault with the 
petitioner's conviction relating to 
the first capsule, since he had 
agreed to drink the salt water which 
had made it available as evidence. 

For the above reasons. Justice 
Bach proposed that the petitioner's 
conviction in regard to the second 
and third capsules be set aside, and 
the case be remitted to the District 
Military Court to exercise its discre¬ 
tion under section 32 of the Law. If 
it decided to admit the evidence, it 
could restore its judgment in its en¬ 
tirety. If it rejected the evidence, it 
should review the sentence imposed 
upon the petitioner. Justice Bach 
also proposed that the respondents 
pay the petitioner's costs in the sum 
of IS8.000. 


JUSTICE BARAK dissented from his 
colleague. Dealing fust with the ex¬ 
clusionary rule, he said that there 
were many possibilities between the 
two extremes represented by the ac¬ 
cepted approaches in the U.S. and 
England. He was not prepared, as 
counsel for the petitioner had re¬ 
quested,, to adopt the rule in Israel. 
This was a question going to the 
very roots of criminal justice, strik¬ 
ing a balance between the necessity 
of ascertaining the truth and 
protecting the rights of the accused. 
It was a question of great legal and 
public importance, and could not be 
decided without the full picture be¬ 
ing before the court. The attorney- 
general had not informed the court 
of his opinion on the general princi¬ 
ple involved. What was the extent of 
the obtaining of evidence by the 
police by improper means? How 
would the police be influenced by 
applying the rule? Were there not 
perhaps other, better means of en- 
- suring proper police procedures? 
What was the experience in other 
countries? These matters had not 
been fuDy probed ri the present case. 
This was not the way to create 
judicial legislation. It was not 
enough to ask the court to follow 
the practice of some other 
countries, said Justice Barak, and 
he would therefore express no opi¬ 
nion in the matter. 

Counsel for the petitioner had 
argued that if evidence obtained by 
the infringement of privacy — an 
offence carrying a sentence of one 
year’s imprisonment — was iurimtsst- 
ble, it followed that evidence ob¬ 
tained by the commission of a much 
more serious offence, namely as¬ 
sault, should be excluded, even if 
the assault did not amount to such 
an infringement This argument was 
unsound, since it was for the 
legislature to decide when to 


employ, or not to employ, the ex¬ 
clusionary rule. 

IT REMAINED to decide the basic 
question whether there had been an 
infringement of privacy, within the 
meaning of the Law, in the present 
case. In his opinion there had not 
The court was not concerned with 
the general conception of privacy, 
but with privacy as defined in the 
Law. The expression “other harass¬ 
ment" was vague and included 
many facets. 

Justice Bach had held that if the 
wording of the Law was clear, there 
was no room for interpretation, and 
that the Law in question was cleaft 
He did not agree with this finding. 
The provisions in question were far 
from dear, and called for in¬ 
terpretation in the light of the inten¬ 
tion of the legislature. Even if the 
language of a law was dear, ft still 
required interpretation, for it was 
the duty of the courts to ascertain 
the intention behind the law, and 
lo give effect to that intention. 

Examining the history or the Law 
in great detail. Justice Barak 
reached the conclusion that it was 
intended to fill a- vacuum, and 
provide a legislative solution in 
areas where the existing law did not 
provide a remedy. It was an out¬ 
come of the development of 
modem electronic devices, of com¬ 
puters and other means of invading 
a person's privacy without physical 
violence. No doubt there was some 
duplication. To give only one ex¬ 
ample, wiretapping, which is con¬ 
trolled by a law of 1977, also con¬ 
stituted an infringement of privacy. 

Bui there were also many other 
matters not covered by other laws, 
such as photographing, misuse of a 
person's name, exploiting 
knowledge of a person's private af¬ 
fairs, an assault on his modesty — 
all of these unconnected with him 
physically. 

He had reached the conclusion 
that the Law was not intended to 
cover conduct which constituted a 
criminal offence recognized by the 
general law. It did not, therefore, 
cover the offence of assault, and the 
conduct of the investigators in the 
presenL case did not fall within its 


purview. 

U was not his intention. Justice 
Barak said, to examine all the situa¬ 
tions which the Law may cover. 
This Law dealt with new norms in a 
complicated and uncharted area, 
and it was sufficient Tor the present 
case if he held that it did not apply 
to the conduct complained of. For 
the above reasons, he proposed that 
the application be dismissed. 

JUSTICE SHEINBAUM concur¬ 
red in the judgment or Justice Bach. 
He dealt at length with the prece¬ 
dents of the Supreme Court dealing 
with the possibility of applying the 
exclusionary rule, and agreed with 
Justice Barak that (he basis for such 
a decision had not been laid in the 
present case. On the other hand, he 
agreed with Justice Bach that the 
Invasion of Privacy Law applied to 
the facts before the court. There 
was no justification for re si net mg 
the meaning of the language 
employed, and the fact thul conduct 
covered by the Law was also 
covered by other laws was not suf¬ 
ficient reason for not giving it full 
effect. 

The Law was intended, said 
Justice Sheinbaum. to defend a 
person's privacy, and protect him 
from harassment. This right can 
only be adequately preserved if the 
“fruits'* of ihe harassment are inad¬ 
missible in court. The court, 
however, has a discretion to weigh 
the protection of this nght against 
the necessity of discovering the 
troth. No doubt the courts wilt 
evolve, in the course of time, the 
tests to he applied in finding the 
balance between these two objec¬ 
tives. 

By majority decision, the court 
made the order proposed by Justice 
Bach, and decided that the applica¬ 
tion of the Protection of Privacy 
Law to the facts of the present case 
should be reconsidered before a 
panel of five judges. 

Advocate Shmuei Mintzer ap¬ 
peared for the petitioner, and Ad¬ 
vocate Eli Ben-Tovim. senior assis¬ 
tant state attorney, for the respon¬ 
dents. 

Judgment was given on April 28, 
1983. 
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LOOKING BACK, without anger, 
at things we could have done 
without a fourth radio programme, 
there is so much overlapping going 
on that I am beginning to believe 
that Broadcasting House’s bright 
young men are running out of ideas 
and are now mainly engaged in 
stealing each others’ thunder. \ 

I still like the Voice of Music, but 
why should the First Programme 
want to compete with it? A sample, 
picked out at jgndgm, ’ from last. 
Thursday morning: the First 
Programme hit’us with Dvorak, • 
Rossini and Bach, while on the 
Voice, Maestro Rostropovich vyas 
giving us his - interpretation of . 
Tchaikovsky's Rococo .Variations 
The same thing is happening on-the 
other networks. In short, out 
programmes have become sterilized 
pre-digesied mush. There is little 
variety, as all the disc jockeys seem 
mainly intent on airing their .own 
political beefs, and it makes little 
difference who’s doing the talking. 

As early as 7 a.ni, Alex Ansky 
(Army Radio) tells us what tie 
thinks we should read in the morn¬ 
ing papers; Ehud Manor (Second 
Programme) does more or less the 
same a few minutes after eight. 
Then Moshe Timor takes over at 10 
o'clock. There’s more of the same 
with Gabi Gazit at 2 p. hl, after the 
news, followed by Yitzhak Alon 
and/or “Shmiel" Shay. 



LISTENING IN/Ze’ev Seim] 


TAKE THE Mapam Convention. I 
do not recall whether Manor was 
the first to have a go Qt it on Thurs- 
.dpy morning, but i^was thoroughly 
discussed on the -noon broadcast 
and then some more by Gazit and 
the Army Radio commentators.-As 
if this did not suffice, it was also 
featured-at the beginning of Yitzhak 
Alon’s “Any Questions?" program¬ 
me that same evening. 

. . \ -switched over to TV for some 
relief and — bingo — there was .Vic¬ 
tor Shemtov giving us his opinion on 
why Mapam members might want, 
to leave the Alignment. Enough is 
enough! 

The very least the powers that be 
should dp is delineate beats and 
styles for the various jockies — and 
get them to stick to them. A better 
idea still would be to review the en¬ 
tire concept of having four Hebrew 
programmes, plus an array station, 
Abie Nathan's Peace Ship and the 
television, all competing for our at¬ 
tention. As things are, radio 
programmes are stretched thin. 


This is ‘particularly true of the late 
evening programmes. In addition,' 
some games Tike “Radio Lotto” are 
just so much gibberish to the'un¬ 
initiated.' What' is needed is music to 
iul! us to sleep on one band and 
something to keep drivers awake on 
the other. Drivers are captive 
listeners, and keeping them in¬ 
formed of road and weather condi¬ 
tions, possible accidents and the 
like would be a real boon. 

SOMEBODY SHOULD have in¬ 
vited a linguist to help us under¬ 
stand what the Knesset Speaker last 
week labelled “verbal violence." 
Health Minister Eliezer Shostak, 
retaliating to Yossi Sand's “zeroed 
zero,” uncorked a ‘'sheigetz 
meshugaiz" which has nothing to 
do with goyish layabouts, but in its 
classical biblical interpretation, 
means “abominable abomination." 

T enjoyed that one. 

Things were less complicated a 
hundred years or so ago, when 
feuding parliament members would 
settle theiT differences with pistols 


at 20 paces. Were this the fashion 
today, we could wake up to find the 
face of the nation changed over¬ 
night, with the parliamentary 
balance as precarious as it is. 

LEST I be accused of wishing to 
scuttle Israel Radio’s programmes 
wholesale, let me hasten to point 
out that there are some I actually 
like. I Estenpd to both of them — 
reincarnations of successful, long- 
running BBC programmes — last 
SfiabbaL ' , 

One, called "The Whole Truth 
and Nothing but the Truth” served 
to undermine our confidence in the 
media by illustrating what convinc¬ 
ing liars our opposing teams of radio 
and TV staffers are, whlc providing 
a good many belly laughs. The 
programme has just been given an 
indefinitely extended summer 
break. 

The other Shabbat morning piece 
I like is "A Matter of Taste," which 
specializes in some unusual 
recordings. This week I heard 
Shirley Temple, then eight years 
old, singing a part from Lucia di 
Lammermoor, as well as Barbara 
Streisand's rendition of a Handel 
aria. Finally, we heard Count Leo 
Tolstoy expounding his philosophy 
on a recording made in English, in 
Russia, back in 1910. A real collec¬ 
tor's item. This programme has also, 
unfortunately, been given a break. 


ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, 
Zakin Mehta co«dactiif; with Jermae 
Lowenthal. plane (Bliyti*! Hi'm*, 
Jerusalem, Jew 22 V VI*aMt: Concerto hr Fear 
Viofei Schumann: Concerto for Plaao, epos 
54: Shostakovich: Symphony No-t, opes N. 


GIVING MEMBERS of the 
orchestra a chance to perform as 
soloists seems a very good idea, and 
Vivaldi obliged by writing concertos 
Tor multiple soloists (his Concerto for 
Three Violins will be played by three 
other orchestra members in' Tel 
Aviv). As a further gesture, four 
women were chosen, all fairly re¬ 
cent immigrants: Paya Ytissin, Eva 
Slrauss-Maiko, Anna' Rosnovsky, 
and Rodica Iosub-Cohen. 


Concertos for 
multiple soloists 

MUSIC/Yohanan Boehm 


The concerto is a spirited piece 
and the various solo parts were 
diligently performed, under Zubin 
Mehta's calm fait watchful eye. A 
most pleasing opening. 

Less satisfactory was the follow¬ 
ing piano concerto. Jerome 
Lowenthal is a brilliant pianist of in- 
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ter national stature, but Ms main in¬ 
terest lies in more contemporary 
music, which treats the keyboard as 
a percussion instrument. He might 
have given us a rousing interpreta¬ 
tion of Bartok or Prokofiev, but, in- 
stead, ch-ose the romantic 
Schumann concerto for which he 
does -not seem to have the right em¬ 
pathy. The role of “singing" the 
music was filled by Mehta, who 
superbly directed the orchestra in 
beautifitl music-making. 

Taking the finale much too hur¬ 
riedly, the pianist got into trouble 
and lost his nerve, but the situation 
was saved by an imperturbable 
Mehta. To compensate, Lowenthal 
played Liszt’s kitchy RigcHetro 


paraphrase as an encore,.and here 
he displayed some incredible 
dynamic shading and astounding 
technical fireworks. 

Shostakovich has achieved such 
an elevated position among contem¬ 
porary composers that it appears 
difficult, as time goes on, to justify a 
reputation which was also fed by 
political considerations. Mehta put 
a .tremendous amount of commit¬ 
ment into the rendition of the First 
Symphony, but the result seemed to 
be in inverse proportion to the ef¬ 
fort invested: never has the 
symphony appeared so superficial 
in content. 

Pretentiously meditative and ex¬ 
cessively laboured in the Lento , the 
other, slightly grotesque, movements 
were loo light-weight lo stand up to 
critical approval, unless one con¬ 
siders this symphony a youthful 
work (Shostakovich wrote it at 19!). 

The net result of this perfor¬ 
mance was plain, boredom, and it 
was only Mehta’s inspiring direction 
and the orchestra's excellent perfor¬ 
mance that cbnpensated somewhat 
for the lost time. 


Agnes Agonistes 


THEATRE/Uri Rapp 


HERE are some very effective for¬ 
mulas for successful drama: 

Formula One: Nothing better 
than a trial—as old as Sophocles. It 
allows the development of the plot 
in reverse,"it turns the dialogucritself 
into action, it arouses the tension of 
a “mystery” and the relief of a 
“solution," and it pipplies a set and 
well-tested framework to the play. 
Of course, you have to eliminate the 
tedium of proceedings and for¬ 
malities, and to pull together the 
relatively few dramatic moments 
("We are waiting for Kreon — Oh, 
oh, here he comes.”) 

Formula Two: Nothing better 
than a psychoanalytic treatment — 
as old as Freud, at least. The 
reasons — see above. Again, the 
tedium has to be eliminated, but 
then we gel the satisfaction of “in¬ 
stant” cure. 

Formula Three: Combine the 
two. The dramatic effect can be 
electrifying, and also remunerative. 
This is the Equus formula. 

Formula Four Some dine after 
the arrogant announcement of 
God’s death many people find that 
they cannot do without Him. Since 
one cannot go back to the in¬ 
nocence of olden days, Ihe drama 
will be one of doubt and soul- 
searching, of confrontation between 
established religion and personal 
disbelief, and the like. Recently the 
Catholic faith has been mined for 
some of the vocabularly and 
layman’s “profundities," a formula 
which seems to be quite popular. 
But Catholic mumbo-jumbo has just 
as much meaning as Jewish mumbo- 
jumbo, as may be seen in Yoshe 
Kalb, now at Habimah. 


SOME VERY good plays have been 
produced in this way, and some very 
bad ones, too. Agnes of God by John 
Pielmeier is somewhere in the mid¬ 
dle. The play, brought here directly 
from Broadways is cleverly done. 
.The aqthpr knows how to keep up 
tension, how to relieve it from time 
to time, how to surprise us again 
and again, and how to keep us 
dangling at the end. 

The structure is exactly like the 
clever Equus: A crime is committed, 
and the court appoints a psychiatrist 
to find out why. As added spice in 
both plays the psychiatrist gets in¬ 
volved him (her) self and acts out 
his (her) own problems through the 
course of treatment (not very good 
medicine, this). We can experience 
all of our ambivalence about psy¬ 
chiatrists, their immense power 
(especially in court), the awe we 
hold them in, the gnawing doubts 
about the scientific value of their 
trade. The answer is very gratifying: 
psychiatrists are human, too — 
meaning weak and disturbed. 

Agnes (the Lamb) is a backward 
and thoroughly innocent girl in a 
convent. She gels pregnant — 
nobody knows by whom, not even 
herself — and the baby is born and 
killed. The rest is the detective 
story, in which she turns out to be a 
very disturbed human being, with 
all her disturbances severely sup¬ 
pressed under her religious faith. 
She has the makings of a saint, the 
foremost requirement being that 
she has no contact at all with the 
contemporary world. The lady psy¬ 
chiatrist. on the other hand, is 
highly sophisticated and totally con¬ 
temporary. The Mother Superior is 
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practical and opportunistic. 

The trio fit together dramatically 
and the scenes are structured 
realistically. The one exception is 
that much of the story is told by the 
psychiatrist to the audicpct^iThis 
'^direct address” technique edn be 
very effective, irf a play list fhis it 
just shows a shortcoming of the 
author, who cannot build a credible 
exposition through the dialogue 
itself. Anyway, a raconteur should 
not be one of the dramatic persons. 

THE THREE actresses are 
Elizabeth Ashley. Geraldine Page, 
and Maryann Plunkett. Plunkett 
gives a convincing performance as 
Agnes. Ashley as the psychiatrist 
portrays a full and lively personality 
right from Ihe beginning, but relies 
too much on mannerisms, especially 
gestures, which she repeats all the 
time. I also found out what 
American actors have in common 
with Israeli ones; they shout ai the 
tops of their voices when they want 
to make a point. Oh, for some British 
understatement. 

Three conclusions: One, it is not a 
great compliment lor religion if to 
be a true believer \ou have to be as 
dumb as Agnes. Two, it is not a 
great compliment for rationality 
and awareness if becoming con¬ 
scious of your problems destroys 
your personality, as happens to the 
psychiatrist. Three, it seems to be 
good business to combine these 
two: All performances here sold 
out. Yet it was a nice enough ex¬ 
perience. especially since it didn't 
tax the mind. 
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* Complete facilities for all 
types of functions 

* Walking distance-to the 
center of Jerusalem and 
the Old City 

3 fDendele StJoibieh 
Jetu/otem 9SI47.l/raef. 
Tel: 6631 fl 
Telex26536 
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Clal to gain control of Israel Corp. 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TtL AVJV. — Oal Israel will as¬ 
sume a controlling interest — 54 per 
cent of the equity and 56 per cent of 
the voting rights — in the Israel 
Corporation, if the head of the 
L'apital Market Section in the 
j-'inance Ministry approves ClaTs 
acquisition of the shares now being 
held by three banking groups, 
Hapoalim. IDB Development and 
Mizrahi, and by Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild. This was announced by 
Clal's corporate secretary, Efraim 
Suss man. 

The Israel Corporation has a 50 
per cent interest in Zim, a 100 per ' 
cent interest in the Tiberias Plaza. 
50 per cent in the Jerusalem Plaza, 
'26 per cent in the Haifa Refineries. 

• The Israel Corporation also has 
considerable interests in high- 
technology companies. 

. According to Sussman, the three 
hanking groups and Baron de 
Rothschild will acquire an 18 per 
cent interest in Clal Israel after the 
transfer of their shares to Clal, and 
■Clal in consideration will allot 18 
per cent of its equity for their 
.'shares. 

There will be no outright transfer 

KUPA KETANA. — The Kupa 
Ketana — small fund — is run by 
"Bank Tefahot. and not by the 
..Discount Bank, as reported in er¬ 
ror. 

"AHEAD. — China produced 50.12 
'million tons of crude oil by June 23, 
i.meeting its half-year total seven 
£days ahead of schedule, the New 
. China News agency said. 


of money. However, since Oal is 
valued as between $400 million and 
SSOOm.. according to current 
market prices, the transaction is 
equivalent to about $85 m. 

Hapoalim holds about 20 per cent 
of the Israel Corporation, three per 
cent directly, and another 10.5 per 
cent through Hapoalim 
Switzerland. (Another six per cent is 
held. The Jerusalem Post learns, by 
Israel Investments, which is an af¬ 
filiate of Bank Hapoalim). 

(DB Development holds 17 per 
c£nt through the Israel-European 
Company (ISROP), which has its 
headquarters in Luxembourg. Since 
Baron de Rothschild holds 51 per 


cent oflSROP, he is a partner to the 
deal. 

Mizrahi holds seven per cent 
directly, and another ten per cent 
through its investment company, 
PAM A. 

Baron de Rothschild will become 
chairman of the international ad¬ 
visory board of Oal, but otherwise 
no changes are contemplated in the 
management of the Israel Corpora¬ 
tion. The corporation was founded 
in 1968 to promote foreign invest¬ 
ment in Israel. 

There have been several attempts 
in the past to buy a controlling in¬ 
terest in the Israel Corporation, the 
latest by the Eisenberg group. 


Some dentists net ISS0,000-IS150,000 a month 

Old Discount loan started 
string of dental clinics 


North American to open merchant bank 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The North American 
banking group has received permis¬ 
sion from the authorities to open a 
merchant bank, David Zafrir, 
managing director of North 
American Bank, said yesterday. 

The new bank, which will have a 
paid-up capital of SIO million has 
not yet been officially named, but 
its activities will be patterned after 
merchant banks abroad, which han¬ 
dle only large transactions and do 
not deal with the general public. 

Israel has only one other 
merchant bank, which is run by 
Bank Leumi. 

The parent organization of the 
North American group is called 
N.A.B. Holding, which is registered 
in Luxembourg. N.A.B. holds the 
controlling interest*in North 


American Bank, which in addition 
to its headquarters in Tel Aviv has 
branches in Jerusalem, Ashdod and 
Bnei Brak. The bank also has a 
representative office in New York. 

N.A.B. Holding will own 26 per 
cent of the shares of the merchant 
bank, and North American will hold 
another 26 per cent, thus giving the 
North American group control. 

Another 40 per cent will be bdd 
by Nessim Gaon, of Switzerland, 
and by Ira Guilden, of the U.S., who 
both have extensive holdings in 
N.A.B. Holding and North 
American. Other major 
shareholders are Joe Nakash (of 
Jordache Jeans) and Erwin Sus¬ 
sman, of Los Angeles. 

The new bank is expected to start 
operations in a few months. No 
managing director has yet been ap¬ 
pointed. 


By MACABEE DEAN ' 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — A loan made by 
Discount Bank 14 years ago to 
finance a dental dinic in Tel Aviv 
laid the groundwork for a network 
of seven dental clinics employing 50 
demists. All the clinics bear the 
name of the late Dr. Marco Pappo, 
who received the loan. 

“Our fees are in the middle range 
between the minimum and max¬ 
imum fees recommended by the 
Ministry of Health, and about the 
same as those charged by Kupat 
Holim Cialit. But our dentists earn 
as much as they would if they set up 
a one-man dental clinic. Their 
average take-home pay is IS80,000.a 
month, although one dentist who is 
a fast and efficient operator, takes 
home IS 150,000 a month ” This was 
stated by the director of the Pappo 
clinics. Who is withholding his name 
due to medical ethics. 

He claims that what he calls the 
“Pappo system” also insures better 
dental treatment.. “Patients who 
need emergency treatment receive 


Loss of foreign book business 


WE ARE EXCLUSIVE 

BUT NUT EXPENSIVE 

The American standard of Naveh luxury condominiums, with, reduced 
neighbour dependence combined with community facilities, puts them in a 
class by themselves — exclusive! 

J- And IMaveh's semi-detached cottages in Herzliya or garden apartments in 
Ramat Gan are a dream! 

But high standard does not necessarily mean high prices. 

You are invited to visit our sales offices or write for a brochure. 

CHOOSE FROM — 

2-4 bedroom apartments and fabulous 
penthouses in: 

NAVEH AMIRIM — NAOT AM I RIM — Herzliya. 
_ f'Y~) Rehov Ben-Gurion. Herzliya 

Construction CO.LTD. t PEER NAVEH — Rehov Yehoshua Bin-Nun. 

■ A subsidiary of Property and Building Corp.Lrd. Cf ’ north of Sder0t Nordau ' TeI Avh, ‘ 

53 Rehov Arlosoroff" Tel Aviv,-Tel. 03-241160 V' 


MEROMLNAVEty {.-*■=-R*hov Tina, Rama* Gan . 


By MACABEE DEAN 
TEL AVIV. — Israeli publishers are 
increasingly printing foreign 
language books abroad, generally in 
Europe, but at least one is now 
starting to print in Hongkong. 

“Once the trend was for foreign 
publishers to print books in English, 
French. Spanish and German -in 
Israel, since production costs here 
were lower. Today, not-only have 
we lost all this business, but Israeli 
publishers are printing books 
abroad to benefit from much lower 
prices there,” one publisher said. 

He estimated that for every dollar 
spent to print a. book in Israel, a 
publisher could get the same work 
done in Europe for 70 to 80 cents, 
and for 60 cents in Hongkong. 

The reason for this cost dis¬ 
crepancy is not only that Israeli 
printing press workers earn more, 
but that in Israel the printing pres¬ 
ses are operated only one shift a 
day, while abroad they run 24 hours 
a day. Most Israeli workers refuse 
to man the machines on second and 
third shifts.” 

However, Israeli publishers find it 
cheaper to "produce” books here: 
that is to say, rind a suitable 


MORE MONEY. — A new loan ot 
S240 million is going to Turkey, 
where the economic situation, is 
improving, the Intsernatio'nal 
MonjMary Fund; announced~4hi^ 
weelc. 



ACROSS 

. lThat bureaucratic gamble 
for which Mrs Mopp is res¬ 
ponsible? (6, 5) 

9 Floor coverage seen in eccen¬ 
tric Dorset chemist's shop (9) 

10 Prussian statesman regarded 
as a mug in his native land! 
(5) 

11 Chaps who dispose of their 
frozen assets (6) 

12 One who gives evidence at a 

, trial or later (8) 

1 13 A Berber who may earn his 
living in Algeria by cutting 
cabbage (6) 

15 Steps put outside an upper 
window (8) 

18 This bean soup is still pro¬ 
duced in France (8) - 

19 Puts up' with the 1 incon¬ 
venience of strap-hanging? 

-- (6). 

21 Recklessly combining gin and 
it with sex is hardly living life 
to the full (8) 

23 An auto turning round in the 
northernmost part of Greece 

26 Sullen-looking race con¬ 
testant’s light two-wheeler? 

„ < 5 > ' 

27 Most foolish, however (9) 

28 Off the road for a basic 
restoration job? (5, 6) 


DOWN 

1 Familiar description of 14? 
The devil it is! (3, 4) 

2 You'll be lucky if this part 
of the anchor comes off (5) 

3 Incan girl in charge of an 
old fortified building? <9) 

4 The TV newsman we don’t 

want to see on our screens! 
<4) ... 

5 Net value in its ultimate form 
( 8 ) 

6 Step awkwardly round a 
stick, perhaps (5) 

7 Change of raiment for the 
muezzin (7) 

8 Write a trite quotation on 
America's defence HQ (8) 

14 Husband confined in vile old 
French penitentiary (8) 

16, 18 22 What the teacher 

said after keeping the class in 
for extra tuition? (3, 4, 2, 1, 
6. 2, 3) 

17 Covered with pebbles, or 
overlapping wooden tiles? 
(8) 

18 See 16 

29 Has beer specially brewed 
for a grizzly female, maybe 
(3-4) 

22 See 16 

24 A Northern Ireland terri¬ 
torial army girl (5) 

25 Young fish wife who survived 
Henry VUI (4) 


Jerusalem: Central Bus Station. 234 Jaffa. 
520190; Balsam. Salah Eddin, 272315; 
Shu'afut. Shu'afat Road. 810108: Dar Eldawa, 
Herod's Gate. 282058. 

Td Aviv: Yani. 67 Yehuda Halevi. 612474; 
Sdeh Dov. Tochnil Lamed, 428510. 

Netanya: liamar. 82 Pelah Tikva. 40967. 
Haifa: Yuvnc. 7 Ibn Sina, 672288: Sabinia. K. 
Bialik. 712674. 


MEDICAL HELP : 
DURING STRIKE 


'Medical care i> available Tor a IS fl O0 fee. at 
alternative medical centres throughout the 
-country, For further information, call the 
.nearest regional centre; 


Mngcn David Adorn first aid centres are open 
from 8 p.m. lo 7 a.m. Emergency home calls 
by doctors at fined rates. Sick Fund members 
should enquire about rebate. 

Phone numbers: Jerualem. Tel Aviv, Haffa — 
101. Dan Region (Ramat Gah. Bnei Brak. 
Givniayim) — 781111. 


Dan Region 
Netanya 
Had era 

Northern Volleys 
Safed 
Tiberias 
Sharon 
Negev . 
Jerusalem 
Rishon Lczion 
Rehovot 


^iahariya 


POLICE 


03-241252 

053-24348 

063-23004 

065-22 L06 

067-30665 

067-92993 

03-913903 

057-72705 

02-224083 

03-948206 - 

054-57687 


04-92069. 


Ashdod 2222 Nazareth 54333. 

Adikclon 23333 Netanya 23333 

Bai Yam 58555/6 Pctah Tikva912333 

B eenihcba 78333 Rehovot 054-51333 

tilai 72333 Rishon LeZion942333 

Hadern 22333 Safed 30333 

,H olon 803133/4 Tiberias 201H 

Nakiriya «23333 

-Enin" — Mental Health Hitt Aid. TcL: 
Jeresaiem 669911, Td Ariv 253311, Haifa 538- 
888. Hecrsbeba 48111, Netanya 35316. 

Rape Crisis Centre (24 hour*), ror’bdp call Td 
Aviv. 1234819. Jerusalem — 810110, and Haffa 
8879L 




Dial 100 in most parts of the coatry-la Tiberias 
dial 924444, Klryat Sbsnona 40444. ' 


24-HOURS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 


(imlb-Hitt) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-295555 (20 lines) 


QUICK CBOSSWOBD 
ACROSS 
5 Carried 
8 Sanguine person 


9 Prepares for 
publication 

10 La tin-Ame rica d 
ranch 

11 Ruse 


14 Energy, go 

16 Summer hat . . 

17 Object 

18 Tear 

29 Stringed Instrument 

24 Contemptuous 

28 Cavalry sword 
-26 Discourteous 
27 Impress 
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our money and your questions 




it on the spot, and those who need 
more extensive work never have to 
wait "more than two weeks- for the 
first treatmenL The patient selects 
his own doctor. And since the doc¬ 
tor is also interested in acquiring 
patients, he treats each one as a 
private patient.” 

Although the clinics are as¬ 
sociated with Kupat Holim 
Meuhedet. they are open to all. 
Members of this sick fund receive a 
30 per cent reduction, as do 
employees of the Discount Bank. 
The clinics are in Tel Aviv, Ramat 
Gan. Rehovot, Jerusalem, Herzliya, 
Haifa and Netanya. Others will soon 
open in Ashdod, Beersheba and 
Hadera. 

The clinics work in two shifts, 
from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m., and from 2 
p.m. to 7 p.m. The dentists sign, a 
one-year contract. Most of them 
stay for four years and then open 
their own offices — although some 
work in the Pappo clinics and 
privately at the same time. The 
chief dentist has been working there 
for II years. 


manuscript, in a foreign language, , 
obtain international copyrights, edit 
and proofread the manuscript, and 1 
set the type. The plates are then 
sent abroad for the actual printing, i 

“A book destined for the 
American market, for example, is 
printed in Italy and shipped directly 
from there to the U.S.” 

However, since books printed In 
Hebrew cannot enter Israel under ! 
an international agreement, ail the j 
work for this type of book, in- ; 
eluding the printing, is done in ' 
Israel. 


WHAT’SON 

Notes in this feature are charged at 
1ST76.00 per line, including VAT, Insertion 
every day costs IS3469.50 including VAT. 
per month. Copy accepted at pffkes of The 
Jerusalem Post and all recognized 
advertising agents. 

Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel Museum. Exhibitions: George Segal, 
sculptures: The Photographs of Manuel 
Alvarez Bravo; Oil Lamp section: Permanent 
collection of Judaica, Art and Archeology: 
Primitive Art Tram the Museum’s collection 
(Marcmont Pavilion): Looking at Pictures 
(Ruth Youth Wing): Permanent exhibition in 
Pre-history Hall; Farirtelli and Aibertini Sing 
Vivaldi — 18th cent. Venetian Operatic 
Caricatures (Cohen Gallery). Special Exhibits: 
;i “New";ith cent, mosaic ^om a Byzantine 
chiirafi: j^ns; 

, Sefer Ma'sseh Tuwyat MSuat^e, 18-19 cent 
^ Japanese- sculpture —“•WetiWke'and inro. 
Visttag^hours: 10-5. AtTl"—guided tour in 
English. At 3.30 — .Guided tour of 
Archeological Galleries. At 3JO — The 
Incredible Journey (Disney Rim — Hebrew 
narration). At the Rockefeller Museum: 
Kadesh-Bumea. Judean Kingdom fortress. 
Paley Centre: Wonderful World of Paper. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
HAD ASS AH — Guided lour of all installa¬ 
tions * Hourly lours at Kiryat H&dassah and 
Hadassah Ml Scopus. * Information, reserva¬ 
tions: 02-416333. 02-426271. 

Hebrew University: 

1. Tours in English at 9 and-TI a.m. from Ad¬ 
ministration Building, Givaz Ram Campus. 
Buses 9 and 28. 

2. Mount Scopus tours ll am. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building. Buses 9 and 28 lo last stop. Further 
details: Tel. 02-882819. 

American MuraeU Women. Free Morning 
tours — 8 Aikafai Street, Jerusalem. Tel. 02- 
699222. 

Tel Aviv 
MUSEUMS 

Tel Avfv Museum. Exhibitions: Expressionists 
— Buchheiin Collection. A. R. Penck — Ex¬ 
pedition to the Holy Land (Graphic Portfolio).. 
‘Helmar Lersky: Photographs 1910-1947. 
Collections — Impressionism and Post- 
Impressionism. 20tb Century Art Israeli Art: 
New Acquisitions 1982-83. 11 Sculptures and 
Tryptych — I gad Tumarfcid Writing, Honrs: 
Fit. dosed. Sal. 10-2; 7-10. Sun.-Thur. 10-10. 
Helena RnMnstda PxriHon — Gobi Klasmer, 
David Redr — Landscapes 1983. The Miniature 
Rooms. Vtaitlng boon: Fri. closed. SaL 10-2. 
Sunl-Thur. 9-1; 5-9. 

CONDUCTED TOURS American MlxracM 
Women. Free Morning Tours —■ Td Aviv, Td. 
220187. 243106. 

W1ZO: To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939: Jerusalem, 226060: Haifa, 89537. 
PIONEER WOMEN — NA’AMAT. Morning 
lours. Call for reservations: Td Aviv, 256096. 

Haifa 

Wbat'i On In Haifa, dial 04-640840. 

Rehovot 

The Webmam Institute. Grounds open to 
public Tram 8.00 a.m. to 3 JO p.m. Visitors in¬ 
vited to see audio-visual programme on In- 
- stitute's research activities, shown regularly at 
i 1.00 a.tn. and 3.15 p.m. Friday 11 a.m. only. 
Tours of the Wdzmanu House every half hour 
from 10.00 to 3J0 p.m.. Sunday to Thursday. 
Nominal fee for admission to Wciznmnn 
House. 

No visits on Saturdays and holidays. 


VOICE OF AMERICA 
NEWS SHOWS 

1260 kiloHcirc 5-6 and 8-9 a.m. — Daily 
breakfast show with news, popular nude 
and interviews. 5-5JO p.m. — News 
round-up. 5 JO-6 p.m. — VO A Magazine 
Show. ‘6-6.15 p.m. — News In Spedal 
English for Students of En glish. 11-12. 
midnight — VOA World Report with 
news, background and analysis. 


Yesterday’s Solutions 
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QUESTION: A Genua mark 
deposit of mine Is about to come iae. 
Should I keep the money in marts or 
convert is to dollars? . 

ANSWER: A quick review of in¬ 
terest rates for. three-month 
deposits in Patam accounts in¬ 
dicates 3.25 per cent interest on 
German marks and 7.75 per cent for 
U.S. dollars. There is no doubt that 
the relatively high rate of dollar in¬ 
terest makes that currency more at¬ 
tractive. However, many people 
feel that the dollar is currently over¬ 
valued in terms of the German 
mark. If the mark should 
strengthen, depositing funds in that 
currency despite the low interest 
would have a certain appeal. 

QUESTION: We have a lamp mm 
of money on which we mold Eke to 
retire. What are some of the ways we 
can generate aa income from oar 
savings? 

ANSWER: Pensioners generally 
require a monthly income that 
keeps up with inflation. Mutual 
funds which pay a monthly income 
are one possibility. If you have a 
minimal amount of knowledge of 
securities, you might set up a port¬ 
folio of bank shares; from which 
you can sell shares from time to 
time to meet your income require¬ 
ments. A third option is to get the 
assistance of a professional money 
manager. 

QUESTION: I would Hke to sub¬ 
scribe to a new stock issue. How do I 
go about it? 

ANSWER: According to current 
bank regulations you may order a 
new issue using an automatic 
overdraft of up to five times the ac¬ 
tual balance in your account. The 
bank will forward the money to the 
issuer who in turn will announce the 
allocation for each bidder. Recently 
the Treasury has cancelled the 2 per 
cent over-subscription tax, so that 
in effect your cost will only be the 
interest on your overdraft. 



EDUCATIONAL: 

• 8.35 English 6 9.20 English 510.05 Simple 
Arithmetic 4 10.30 Programme for 
Kindergarteners 11.00 Spoken Arabic 
M.J5 Math/Geometry < II.30 
MuiWCenmotry 5 11.45 English 7 12.05 
tnglish X 16.(11 Handicrafts 16.15 Bottle of 
the plnnelH 16.41) Follow Me — beginners' 
VnplUh Tor adults 17.00 A New Evening — 
live mnpi/ine 

CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17JO Drama about an aristocrat's son 
!«.«»ShmilN C2U Club 
ARABIC-LANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 
IK J2 Sports 

19.25 Ramadan quiz 
-19.30‘Novi.- * • enitiV i.' Si 
HEBREW PROGRAMMES j^wne-.ot 
.20.1X1 with a news roundup 
20.03 Fame: Solo Song 

20.50 Beauty Spot — tips for hikes and 
Irip* 

21.00 Mahal Newsreel 

31.30 Kan Count Your Fingers 

22.15 This U the Time — weekly interview. 

show _ 

.23.05 Documentary on a choir composed 
of kibbutzniks; conducted by Avner lad 

23.50 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

17.30 Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 1S.30 
(JTV 3) The Muppet Show 19.00 News In. 
French 19 JO News m Hebrew 20.00 News 
in Arabic 20.30 Taxi 21.10 Freedom Rood 
22.00 News in English 22.15 Musical Hour 


ON THE AIR 


Voice of music 

. 6.02 Musical .Clock 

7.07 Boyce; Symphony No.4;, Handel: 
Trio-Sonata for 2 Oboes A Bassoon; 
Haydn: Cello Concerto in D (Yo-Yo-Ma); 
Mozart: Serenade No.7 Haffner 
(Zukerman. Los Angeles); De Falla: 
Spanish Folk Suite; Telemann; Concerto 
for Flute. Violin and Cello; Bach: Prelude, 
Fugue and Allegro (Yepes): RaveL La 
Valse (New York, Mehta); Franck: Les 
Djinns (Cristina Ortiz, Philharmonia, 
Ashkenazy); Brahms: Cdlo Sonata No.1 
(Zvi Harel, Marina Bonderenko); 
Schubert: String Qinntet, Op. 163 (Julliard, 
Greenhouse); Beethoven: Symphony 
No.7 (Vienna. Bernstein) 

12.00 The Viola-Orwell: Andante and 

Hungarian Rondo: Brahms: Viola Sonata; 

Haydn: String Quartet Op.76; No.2 

13.05 Musical Greetings 

15.00 Music Magazine 

I5J(j Youth Programme — Music... and' 

Water 

16 JO Jerusalem - Symphony Orchestra, 
Gary Bert ini conducting, with Ida. 
Haendel. violin, Beethoven: Violin 
Concerto; Symphony No,5 
18.00 Music'Quiz 
I8J5 Little Concert 

19.05 Great Artists in Historical 
Recordings 

20.00 Jewish Tunes from the Balkan 
Countries 

20JO -Israel Philharmonic:- Orchestra, 
Zubin Mehta conducting; with Jerome 
LowcnthaL piano — Vivaldi: Concerto for 
4 Violins: Vivaldi: Concerto for 3 Violins; 
Schumann: Piano Concerto; Schoenberg: 
Peileas und MeJtsande OpJ 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 4, 7, 9 
Edea: Emmanudie; Edboe: Chase in 
Colorado; Hafafrafa: Tootsie 4, 6.30, 9: 
Kflr: Cabaret A 6.45,9; MBchdl: Sophie's 
Choice 6.15, 9; OrgO: La Boum ll; Orion: 
Pirate Movie: Ores: The Night Porter 4, 
6.45.9. adults only; Roe: Finals; “iimaiar 
The Wall (Pink Floyd) 7. 9.15: Btayeeri 
■ Ha'eaa: Bye-Bye Brazil 7, 9; ^Tnirei 
' One: Married Couple 7,9; CfaMjaatbtque: 
Tom Jones 7; Sheila Levine is Dead and 
Living in New York 7JO (small hall); The 
Witness 930: brad Museum: Incredible 
( Journey 3 JO. 

TEL AVIV 4JB, 7.15, 9JB 
ADeaby: Flying High — the Sequel; Boh 
Yehwbu The Buddy Holly Story; Chaa 1: 
Sophie's Choice MS, 6.40 9.10: ChM 2: 
Cannery Row 4.30, 7.05, 9J0; Chen 3: 
Diner Ches 4: Murder She Said 4JO, 7 r 
9 JO: ChM 5: E.T.-4.30. 7. 9JO; Ctaw 
.On: Hal Ton HU Doesn't Answer; Daftab . 
Gandhi S, SJ0: Drire-b: Half on HOI 
Doesn't Answer 7.15,9J0: sex (Urn 12.15 
a-m. (midnight): Esther: La Bourn II4JO,. 
7.30. 9.30: Gat: An” Officer arid a" 
Gentleman 4JO, 7. 9JO; Gorfae: Codes' * 
Ka-Dcn 7, 9JD; Night of San-Lorenzo.5;,, 
Had: Herbie Goes Bananas 4JO, 7.15, ; 
9JO; Liner: Emmanudie: Mixta: Lc. 
Rctour des PebhtalTes; MegraM: Tootsie 
4JO, 7. 9JO: Ody: American Qigolo; 
Paris: Passkme d'Amorc 10,12J2,4,7.15, 

9JO; Pwr:, Frances 6JQ, 9.15; Shahaf; . 
The Last American Virgin:' Striffo: Man, * 
Woman and Child' Tt l ria i The Ex- . 
ecutioner'* Song 4JQ, 7,- 9J0t Til AstT- * 


23.00 Contemporary Music — Yardent 
Aiolin: Songs or the River (Gila Yaron); 
“Arich Shapira: Missa Viva 1978 (Cracow 
Symphony. Myshnievski); Louis Andries- 
sen: Die Studt 

00.10 Music from the Distant Past 

First Programme 

6.03 Programmes for-OHm 
8.05 Light Oassical Music — Works by 
Handel. Mozart. Berlioz, Castdnuovo- 
Tedesco, Saras ate. Prokofiev and others 
10.05 Meeting — Live family and social af¬ 
fairs magazine 

ir.10 Elementary School Broadcasts 
11 JO Education for all 
12.05 Sephardi songs 
13.00 News in Engtilh 

13.30 News in French 

-14.05 Children's programmes • 

Youth. t 

15J3 Notes on a New Book. 

16.05 Questions and AriswTr* - •- ' 

17.12 Jewish Ideas 

17JO Everyman's University 
17.53 Agricultural Broadcasts 
18.05 Talk on halaMe matters 
18.47 Bible Reading — Ezra 3*13 
19-05 Reflections on the Portion of die 
Week by Rabbi Zefania Drori 

19.30 Programmes for QBm 
2205 Literary Magazine (repeat) 

23.05 Castlea in Spain - 

Second Programme 

6.12 Gymnastics 

6JO Editorial Review 
634-Green Light ■— drivers' corner 
7.00 This Morning — news magazine 
8.05 First Thing — with Ehud Manor 
10.20 ATI Shades of the Network — morn¬ 
ing magazine 

12.05 Open Line — news and music 
13.00 Midday — news commentary, music 

14.10 Matters of interest — with Gabi 
Gazil 

16.10 Questions and Answers on kalachic 
matters 

17.10 Ma gazine 

I7J25 Of People and Places 
18.05 Safe Journey 
19.00 Today.— radio newsreel 
19 JO Law and Justice Magazine 
20.05 Hebrew songs 
22.05 Folksongs 

23.05 Treasure Hunt — radio game 


6J06 Morning Sounds 
' 6.30 University on the Air — Prof.-Hum' 
Harari lectures on Nuclear Physics 
7.07 “707" with Alexr.Ansky 
.8.05 IDF Morning Newsreel 
9.05 Right Now 

11.05 Musical Requests — with Shim 
Gera 

1205 Israeli Summer — with Eli Ynraeli 
.13.05 . One and to the Point.— midday 
magazine 

14.05 Two Hours — music, anecdotes, in¬ 
terviews and reviews 
16.05 Four in the Afternoon —■ Hebrew 
songs - • v : 

17.05 IDF Evening Newsreel 
18.05. Social Magazine ' ,' m _, _ - 

19.05 Music Today — music.magazibb- " 
20.05 Israeli Rock ’ '• • 

21.00 Mabai Newsreel 
2135 University on the Air (repeat) . 
23.05 Army Law and Justice; 

00.05 Night Birds —songs, chat with Y«T ! 
Dan ’ : 


Alone in the Dark; Td Aviv Mam: The 
Draughtsman's Contract: Zefba: Diva; 
Xev U Finals 1 JO. 4JO, 7.15,9JO;UrO:. 
A Married Couple I J0, 4J0, 7, 9.30 ' 

HAIFA 4, 6^5, 9 

Battle track; ArreoarThe 
SoWier: Atzau: La Bourn II; Ctau: An 
Officer and a Gentleman 4,6 JO, 9;-Grier: 

| 0.16; DeuflyJtrike 
' 2 - 4 .- OR Night Porter;Morf*h: 

Anme 645. 9: Orab: .Tooaio 4, 6Jd 9;. 
Orieu: Thunder of Desire, nonstop, adultr : 
oniy: Orly: Sophie’s Choice 6, 9; P«r> 

Fmab; Rw A Little Sea; Skavttr Londy 

Hearn 6.45, 9.15; / 

RAMAT GAN 

Lfly: Gandhi 5.30, 8J0; Oulu Sophlef 
Choice 6-.40 l. 9J0: Ordta: Alone in the. 
Dark 4JO, 7.15,‘9J0; Ramat Gdn Ttw 
Verdict T, 9JO; Anm: An Officer and a 
. GenUetniB 7,9.30 

HERZLIYA - . . 

David: La Bourn II 7.15, 9.15; Uteri: ; 
Finals:' Araoa: An Offfcer and a.. 
Gentleman 7, 9JO: Thu Lari Ftight at - 
Noah's Ark 4 ^ 

NETANYA. • 

E«b«n Le ChocT, 9=15 : 

HOLON ' V?'i 

Migdris-An Officer aikf a Gcntlcmaifc:7» ‘ 
9.30: The Black' Hole 4J0r^afs5^^S^ 
Buddy Holly SlO^7.l5, 9j0: ' _ -zz 

Ramat hasharon 
Sian GoWfingw 3i 

.9J0* .. 


Mar 


QUESTION: How tare natal 
faads pofomta (Ms yur? . 

ANSWER: Mutual funds were 
heavily hit in the January mhrket 
collapse. Now, at mid-year, they are 
beginning to show signs of 
generating some real yicUtj. lt> the 
30 days ending June 13 some or the 
share-based funds have, done very 
well. 

QUESTION: I km* fatal, fa 

May and there tm been Do tferafoa. 

tion of tin shekel since then. Starid I 

go tack to tta stakd md atam? 

ANSWER: If you intend to- 
speculate In the current market, you 
should stay in dollars,. However, if 
you plan to buy bank shares and 
hold these over the next sjjx months, 
then this is probably your best bet 

QUESTION: b tUs the time to 
take money oat of the stock market 
and boy real estate? 

ANSWER: It is very difficult to 
. make a strong case for buying real 
estate as. an investment, and it far 
conceivable that quality real estate 
may have difficulty in maintaining 
its dollar value, at least over tile 
next 12 months. A well-balanced 
portfolio probably has a better 
chance of maintaining its real value 
than real estate. However, if you are 
thinking of buying a plot of land as a 
long-term investment, especially if 
this is in an area which show 
promise of growth, thb could prove 
to be a better option than buying an 
apartment. 

QUESTION: I own some brad 
government cotes and medals iri 
would Hke to sell them so I can bay m 
apartment for my daughter, who k 
getting married. Where do f Had a 
buyer? 

ANSWER: If you have a com¬ 
plete collection it may be 
worthwhile advertising in the new¬ 
spapers. Otherwise you should turn 
to one of a number of companies 
which specialize in coins. 


•J"- 
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Market starts week on upbeat 


Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchang e 

ByJOSEPH MORGENSTERN 


TEl^ AVIV. Market action was 
positive yesterday^ perhaps partly' 
under the influence of the an- 
nouncemem.thflL.aal. Israel will as¬ 
sume control of the Israel Corpora¬ 
tion (story on Page 6). It waS one of 

those sessions which left nearly all —■ —-- 

investors with a feeling of satisfac- Bonded Warehouse 0.1 shares 
lion, as all sectors wound up on the ; raced ahead by 10.2%. 
upside. The General Share Index, Land development, real estate 
commercial banks excepted,' -was and citrus plantation stocks moved 
smartly ahead by 1.07%. .. ’ ' ahead on moderate turnovers. 

' Industrials' and investment*.con- - - Baranovitz 5,0 was a 10% winner, 
p'any issues led the market rise.wilh and was joined by Matam 1.0. Pri 

" *'“* . Or was unchanged; but its option 

fell by '13.4%. Caesarea 0.5' was a 
10% Loser. 

Industrials were one Of the better 
Sectors, showing broad gains. Al¬ 
liance Tires saw its shares trade un- ■ 
changed on a turnover of IS1,800. 

Elron was 3.6% higher, while El bit, 
the daughter company,'wfls up by 
2.7%. It will be recalled that the 
Etbit shares are to be registered for 
trading on the American "over-lhe- 


gains of 1.78% and 1.34%...Fiver' 

' securities were'registered "as. 
“buyers .only,” whi!e‘only-two were 
listed as “sellers only.'’ Moreover,. 
51 securities showed galas of more 
than ■ 5%, while 37 others, fell by 
similar-margins.-; 

Turnovers advanced only slightly 
and totalled, just undeT IS710 mil¬ 
lion. 

Indexrlinked bonds showed: 
minor gains but turnovers were still. 
very low' and barely reached 
IS)32m. 

It was a good session for commer- 
cial bank shares. With the exception 
of Union Bank, all others' were 
ahead and In some cases the gains' 
were relatively strong. The 
Maritime Bank -shares were 6.2% 
higher, while the.0.5 issue scored a 
7.8%- advance. These shares ex¬ 
perienced sharp price gyrations and 
ut current levels probably are a 
“speculative" buy. F1BI, which has 
also seen broad fluctuations, was 
ahead by almost 3%. The Danot 1 
and 5 shares, which-have fluctuated 
wildly, were ahead by 3.8% and 
3.3%. It will be recalled that the 
shares are trading cx-50% bonus 
shares. . 

Modest gains punctuated the in¬ 
surance group, as the best advance 
was achieved by Menora 5.0, which 
gained 5.3%: Both shares are 
trading ex-dividend and ex-bonus 
shares. It was surprising to note that 
the Menora 1.0 shares were clipped, 
for a 5% loss, while the 5.0 shares, 
were advancing so nicely. - 

Service and trade issues con¬ 
tinued to swing sharply, with prices 
rising, on balance. Galei Zohar 5-.0 
was up 10.1% while Cdd Storage 
0.1 succumbed by 10%. Consortium 
0.1 was a 10% loser, while the Cold 


counter market. Zikit -1.0 was up 
by more than 9%.. tfairasha Yud was 
traded as “sellers only”-for the se¬ 
cond session and will trade today 
without -any price restraints. The 
option was hit-for a loss of nearly 

Lodzia 0:1 was a 10% gainer as 
was the. case with Ayit 1.0. Cyclone 
5-0 rose by IQ.1%, while the option 
raced ahead by 15%.' 

Investment company issues also 
had a good day. The shares of the 
Israel Corporation as well as those 
of. dal Israel didn't trade following 
the announcement of Clai’s 
takeover of 1C. Elgar and Ell cm 
both chipped in with 10% gains. 
Ampa returned to its old ways and 
was “buyers only.” . 

Jordan Exploration moved ahead 
by 7.7%. Piryon edged ahead by five 
points. 

"Naphtha was a 10% winner in a 
generally advancing ofl group. - 


CLASSIFIEDS 


MONDAY/WEDNESOAY RATES: Minimum of IS395.20* for 8 words: each ad¬ 
ditional ward IS 49.40* FRIDAY and HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of IS 
460.00* for 8 words: Bach additional word IS 57.50* AH rates include VAT. 
'DEADLINES arour offices Jerusalem: Monday/Wednesday —-10 a.m. previous 
day. Friday — 5 p.m. on Wednesday. Tel Aviv and Haifa: 12 noon. 2 days before 
publication. Ads accepted at offices of The JsrusaiemPost (see masthead on back 
page) and ail recognized advertising agencies.. *Subject to change. 


DWELLING 


NETANYA 


JERUSALEM 


NOBIL . GREENBERG. rentals, 
furni&hed/unfumishcd. long/short term. Ut- 
nshkin 1 TeL 053-32558. 


FRENCH HILL, rental, luxury, furnished, 5 
room apartment. TeL Q2-8J 7626. 


FOR ALL YOUR ralcs/rcmak, shon/loog 
term, contact A ngl o-Sax on, Nctanya, TeL 053- 
28290. ' 


TEL AVIV 


NORTH 

Contact 

294141. 


.TEL AVfv apartment. rentals, 
specialists: -Inief-IsneL TeL 03- 


INSURANCE 


. APARTMENTS in prestigious area with view 
of sea +■ swimming pool + tennis court. Im¬ 
mediate occupancy. J rooms S 100.000. 3 
room terrace.- apartment -i- double con- 
- ycnience^S150.000^4 room terrace apartment. 
Si60.000/Herdlya Heights Ltd.; 4 Rdhov 0- 
■ Al. Her/Jiya Bet. Tel.' 052-556495. 


-LOWEST RATES, household, business. Efe 
-insurance. Free quote in English. GOSHEN. 
Tel. 03-717611. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


TYPISTS/TELEX OPERATORS Top paying, 
temporary, jobs are wailing for you 
Translator-PooL TeL. 03-221214. 100 Ben 
HERZUYA " Yehuda St-Td Aviv. 04-663966.5 Shmaiyahu 

Levin SL. Haifa. 02-225154/5. 6 Yanai SL. 
Jerusalem. 


EXCLUSIVE 4. 5 bedroom villas, for rent in 
the- best pons of Herzliya Pitunh. “Moran." 
■TeL 052-72759. . * .. 


PRIVATE COMPANY REQUIRES: 


.for management/suporyision' of • 

building site in Jerusalem . 

Qualifications: . . ' 

Severnf years of experience in supenrision of large building sites; 
top professional training;; abrlfty to manage working crew, prepare 
and organize ‘Wr‘ofk;"e^cft)btny Tninded?*ge^Rfi8<W8d^'6f4fajf§W 
and GamuHU u «• • 

We offer: 

interesting and many .sided work; opportunity for independent and 
pleasant work; salary in accordance with qualifications. 
Applications in writing by July 8, 1983-to: 

P-O.B. 148, 91006 Jerusalem. 


FIRST-CLASS English Typist- Fluent English, 
for dynamic company in centre Tel Aviv. Full- 
time job. Please apply, by phone: TeL. 03- 
248231 (8 a.nt-2 p,m.) Rjvka. 


VEHICLES 


FIAT J2JL. 1982, passport, excellent condition. 
S2800. Tel. 054-83503. 


THE EMBASSY OFB RAZIL offers for sale 
to the highest bidder one OPEL RECORD 
Caravan station wagon, white, 4 doors, 1700 
cc- in good'bondition. Please contact TeL C8- 
2I9292AL Monday, through. Friday. 


INT’ SHIPPING 


Company in Tel Aviv 
has Opening for an Experienced 

SECRETARY 


Qualifications: 

1) Good knowledge of English and Hebrew 
(preferably English mother tongue) 

2) English typing skills 

3) Employment available July-3, 1983 • 

Please prepare a resume and bring to interview. For appointment 
please call (03) 259-465. 


OCEAN COMPANY LTD. Expen reliable 
movers with 15 years experience; Professional 
packing and shipping world wide. Special rates 
to U-5-A-. South Africa, UK, operating all 
over Israel Best insurance rates on the 
market. TeL: 04-523227 (3 liae*L Tel-Aviv IB- 
296125. 03-299582 (Evenings 03-483032). 







TOURISTS ARE INVITED 
TO AN EVENING OF 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
on all aspects of living 
and banking in Israel. 
Tonight, Monday, June 27, 1983 
at 9 p.m. 

at the Plaza Hotel, Jerusalem 
Documentary Rim m English 
'Refreshments 
_ Sponsored by 
. Tour Va'aleh WI.O. Aliyfch and 
Absorption DtpL. 5 Ban Yehuda St. 

. _ Jerusalem. 

. TeL 02-241222 


D ISRAEL 
DISCOUNT BANK 


[ 


dal Centra, Jerusalem 


1 


UniTGD miZRAHI DARK <§) 


Le Souffle 

30 scrumptious souffles, 
cold fresh juices, dozens 
of delightful dishes 
Yedidiya/comer 10 Coresh 
Jerusalem 02-225551 
_11am till. 10pm 


COMPARE. YOUR MONEY EARNS MORE 


DOLLAR PAZ" AND EURO PAZ" PRICES 



CURRENCY BASKET 


"DOLLAR PAZ". 1 UNIT 
"EURO PAZ*. 1 UNIT 
SDA 


FOR 26.6.831 

purchase! sale 


I4L53M 

1775524 
. 495415 


150.0294 

1793371 

50.4434 


FOREIGN CURRENCY EXCHANGE RATES 


COUNTRY 


CURRENCY 


USA • 

GREAT BRITAIN 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

HOLLAND 

SWITZERLAND . 

SWEDEN 

NORWAY 

DENMARK- 

FINLAND • 

CANADA 

AUSTRALIA 

SOUTH AFRICA 

BELGIUM 

AUSTRIA. 

ITALY 

japan 


DOLLAR 
; STERLING 
MARK 
FRANC 
GULDEN 
FRANC 
'KRONA"' 
KRONE• 
KRONE 
MARK 
.DOLLAR 

dollar 
ranD 
FRANC 
SCHILLING 10 
LIRE ' 1000 

YEN- . 1000 


CHEQUES AND 

TRANSACTIONS! 


PURCHASE, SALE 


46.6058 
71.7309 
18,4416 
.6,1379 
16.4917 
22J325 
6.1 is? 

6J979 

.5.1323 

8.4458 

37.8662 

40.9253 

42.6402 

9.2264 

26.1973 

31.1161 

195.7733 


47.0742 
714519 
18.6270 
61997 
' 1.66575 
215570 
61871 
. 6.4622 
5.1839 
8.5307 
38.2468 
-41.3367 
43.0688 
. 9J192 
26.4406 
31.4289 
197.7409 


BANKNOTES 


PURCHASE, SALE 


46.4900 
71.5500 
18.3900 
5.9000 
16.4500 
212700 
6.0300 
61900 
5.0500 
8.3100. 
37.4700 
39J500 
33.7200 


47.8900 

73.7100' 

18.9500 

63100 

163500 

219500 

62900 

63700 

53700 

8.6800 

38.9100 

414300 

453600 


26.1300 26.9200 
29*400 313700 
195J23D0 201.1700 






FURTHER DETAILS AT OUR INTERNATIONAL. DEPARTMENT 
F 39 LILIENBIUMST. TEDAVIV 

tel 629414 • and at all ou r branches 


uhited miztmm boah © 


i Jkr Bank thai spt&kv t "4"" totjftanfr* 


nuu orntif *rcpnnr< pan 

AMERICAN ISRAEL BANK LTD 


Ydiuitiaf COBBKNCY 

24.8.83 

Friday's fimrign aaiAanga rataa 
against tfaa laraal SbaksL for 
0 J. dollar transutlau under S3,000 
and n-ama Minns of wfliar uizivudn 
nndar the aquhralent of 1500. 

SdSng Buying 


OSS . 

PM 

Swiss FR 
Sterling 
Fraud! FR 
Dutch 6 
Austrian SHI 10) 
Swedish KB 
Danish ER 
Norwegian XR 
Firatfeh IOC 
Canadians 
Band 1 
Australians 
Belgian Crarf 101 

Belgian FinilO} ' 
YendOO) 

Dalian liraO0001 


47P748 46.6055 

18.6439 16.4576 

2241697 22.3447 

715187 71.7957 
6.1949 6.1323 

’ 1&8519 16.4858 

76.4814 26.1975 

6.1840 6.1222 


5.1844 

6.4464 

8.5350 


5.1327 

6.3821 

6:4499 


362364 37.8652 

43.0970 42.6873 

41^340 40-921B 


9^199 

9.2803 


9J269 
9.1679 


19.7876 1BJ5B03 

31.4513 31.1377 


GOLD: $421-40/42 NSO/oz. 


INTERBANK 
SPOT RATES: 

OSS 

DU 

■Swiss FE . 
French KR 
Italian Lire 
■Dutch G 
Tan 

Danish KB 
NarwegianKR 
Swedish KB 


13416/26- 
23237/47 . 
2.0845/55 
7.B93QT50 
1496.BV35 
23220/36 
■' 237.85/DO 

g.oetxv&o 
7.3000^0 
7.607S/6125 


per£ 

perX 

perl 

p«rS 

P«rS 

per6 

psrS 

PW* 

per* 

JwS 


PQBWABD BAXES: 

i/i 13IUM91 13nv«u LH1U43S 

sat/s z5l35/]» XMttrni ZMBt/ni 

SmStl/S' 1D7S7/7U 2J»91/B0B 1X00043 


ClwaR 1 —nr 

print ISLOM 


Commerdal Banks 

LDB p ■ 

1DB r 
IDB 8 r 
IDS p. A 
IDB op II 
Union r 
Union op 4 r 
Discount r 
.Discount A r 
Discount op 2 
Discount 8 
MLrrahi r 
Mizrahi b 


Mai ill I 
Mjlal 5 


V afanar daayr 

p^rr is l.oon 


8IJ00 

_ 


__ • 

. Molal op 

3420 

787 

+ 12 

+ .4 

Mugor O.l 

3422 

.276 

+ 12 

+ .4 

Magof 0,5 

20600 

1 

+200 

♦ 1.0 

Major op 1 

2615 

126 

+95 

+3.8 

Bond Ware 0.1 

2681 

113 

n.c. 


Bond Ware 0.5 


4404 

442b 

3585 

50? 

1405 

1405 


niVtr.idinp 


927 

31 

23 

303 

1.172 

12 


ILC. — 


*70 
+ 10 
+6 
+ 6 


Mi/rohi dp 3 

no trading 


Mi/ruhi op 11 

2550 

91 

+ 40 

Mizrahi op 12 

1008 

115 

*5 

Mizrahi sc b 

moo 

__ 

—440 

Mizrahi op 7 

no trading 


Mizrahi sc 9 

535 

105 

+ 9 

Maritime 0.1 

1200 

212 

+ 70 

Maritime 03 

540 

347 

+ 39 

Hupoalim. p. B 

4200 

> 

-100 

Hupoalim r 

2302 

2.042 

+ 7 

Hupoalim b 

2302 

211 

♦ 7 

Hupoalim op 7 

19650 

— 

+ 160 

Hwodim op 13 4740 

31 

+ 135 

Hapoalim sc 6' 

12780 

— 

+ 60' 

Hapoal tin sc 8 

8800 

— 

ILC. 

General A 

6060 

223 

+ 35 

General op 6 

31760 

— 

—W 

General op 8 

10625- 

16 

+ 85 

General se -5 

3645 

l( 

+ 15 

General 7 

245 

139 

ILC. 

Lett mi 

(462 

1226 

+ 6 

Leumi op 4 

no trading 


Leumi op 13 

2140 

32 

+ 10 

Leumi sc 9 

1980 

9 

■LC. 

Leumi sc.l! 

546 

139 

+ 3 

OHH r 

5630 

20 

n.c. 

Finance Trade 

1700 

182 

*35 

Finance Trade 

930 

121 

+ 20 


Finance Tr. op 
N. American I 
N. American 5 
Danot 13 
Danot 5.0 
Danot sc 2 
First Ira'l 5 
F1BI 


1325 

2398 

1669 

1300 

341 

830 

646 

776 


67 

78 

70 

2.751 

173 

1.568 

1.544 


+5 
+ 27 
+ 20 
+ 48 
+ 11 
+ 40 
+ 20 
+ 22 


+ .S 
• 2.0 
+10 
+ .4 
+ .4 

+ 1.6 
+ .S 
-3.8 

+ 1.7 
+6.: 
+ 7.8 
—13 
+ .3 
+.3 
+ .8 
+19 
+ .5 


+ .6 
-.1 
+.8 
+ .4 

♦ 

+3 

+ .6 

+ 2.1 
+ 21 
+ .4 
+ 1.1 
+ 1.2 
+3.8 
+ 3.3 
+ 5.1 
+3J 
+ 2.9 


560 

24 

ILC. 


360 

15 

n.c. 

_ 

219 

is 

+ 2 

+ .9 

332 

98 

+ 10 

+3.1 

225 

100 

+ 10 

+4.7 

1050 

1 

+ 60 

+6.1 

347 

69 

+ 32 

*10.2 

181 

139 

+ 1 

+ .6 

_ 114 

148 

—15 

—n.6 

(60 

103 

—10 

-5.9 

131 

176 

+ 13 

+ 11 

502 

65 

+2 

+ .4 

369 

132 

+ 24 

+ 7 

306 

47 

ILC. 

_ 

151 

101 

-28 

-10 

178 

103 

—3 

—1.7 

241 

II 

+ 20 

+9.1 

III 

42 

ax. 

_ 

505 

373 

+ 20 

- 4.1 

430 

110 

+21 

♦ 5.1 

544 

51 

nx. 

_ 

1730 

7 

+ 80 

+4.9 

350 

73 

n.c. 

_ 

1870 

152 

—60 

—3.1 

1130 

2«8 

n.c. 

_ 

1750 

33 

— 100 

—5.4 


Mortgage Banks 


Adanini'OLl 

2650 

ISI 

+ 150 

+6.0 

Gen Mortgage 

1771 ' 

33 

+-I 

+ .1 

Gen Mortgage 

1770 

— 

ILC. 

— 

Carmel r 

2420 

90 

+ 10 

+ .4 

Carmel op 

1393 

110 

—42 

—2.9 

Carmel deb 

109 

967 

n.c. 

— 

Binvon . 

3202 

97 

+ 26 

+.8 

Dev Mortgage r 

1350 

333 

n.e. 

— 

Dev Mortgage b 

1355 

5 

n.c. 

— 

DevMort. op 

866 

98 

+ 16 

+ 1.9 

Mishkan r 

3965 

81' 

+ 25 

+.6 

Mbhkan b 

3965 

4 

+ 25 

+ .6 

Independence 

2000 

41 

— 120 

—5.7. 

Indep. op 1 

5100 

6 

n.e. 

— 

Tcfahoi p. r 

2533 

12 

n.e. 

. — 

Tefahoi r 

2570 

265 

+ 5 

+ J 

Tcfahoi b 

2550 

2 

n.e. 
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21 

+ 50 
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49 

n.c. 

— 
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n.c. 

— 
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n.c. 

_ 
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12 

—15 

—8 
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+4.3 
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— 
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15 
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+ .1 
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— 
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( 
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+ .5 
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91 

n.c. 

— 
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+ 9.3 
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+ 2.3 
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29 

+ 4 

+ .7 
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1 

—1 

—2 
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+ 6 
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117 
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+ 10 

+ 9.9 

90 

95 

n.c. 

— 
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m 

+3 

+ 1.5 
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—3.6 
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79 

-7 

—24 

147 

24 

— 

+ 3 
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9 

—13 

—3.5 
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| 

—50 

—3.9 
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—2 
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+2 
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Aiyeh r. 
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n.c. 

Ary eh op 
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— 
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33 

-70 
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33 
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Rcinsur. 0.1 r 

1449 

4 

-1 
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31 
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2 
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+ 15 
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79 
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3 
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5 
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+ .f 
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1390 
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1555 
2700 
2842 
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340 
380 
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95 
79 
2365 
• 1310 
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3070 

1273 

314 

205 

-120 

324 

111 

112 
235 
142 
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3110 
815 


58 
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43 

83 

9 

31 

IJ90 

731 

17 
251 
325 

28 
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3 

II 

3 

18 

2 
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63 
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n.e. 
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_ 
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—7 
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—2 
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*7 
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n.c. 
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27.5 
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3 
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+ 1 
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+5 
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71 

+6 
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15 

_2 
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X 
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-3 
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_X 
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—4 
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+2 
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—5 
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5 
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+ .7. 
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+ .9 
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+ .7 
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+ .8 
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Sahaf 5 
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Pri Or 
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Rogovin I 
Rogovin 5 
Rogovin op 
Rossco p. r 
Rassco r 
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91 

20 
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n.c. 
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Man op 
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Zika 5 
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Kadamani 5 
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33 

+2 
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n.c. 
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—J 
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— 
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+21 

+2.9 

Maq. op A 
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17 

+20 

+3.6 

Hassneh'op 4 
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+23 

+ 1.9 

Agan op 1 
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n.c. 

_ 

Maxima 1 
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+4 2 

Phoenix 0.1 r 
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9 

n.c. 

— 
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+4 
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Maxima 5 
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37 
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— 
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10 
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51 
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98 
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+ 3 
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n.c. 

— 

Baruch 1 
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47 

+ 8 

+ 1.8 

Nechushlan 0.1 
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90 

—24 
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n.c. 

_ 

Baruch 5 
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_ 
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14 
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+3.9 
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-3 

—25 

Yardenb 0.1 r 
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29 

n.c. 

— 

Octagon 
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58 

—1 

—3 
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+ 6 
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27 
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23 
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76 

+ 10 
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—49 

-3.1 
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+8.0 
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Menora I 
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91 
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—5 
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Sunfrost 
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Spectronix 1 
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n.c. 

— 

Sahar r 
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+4.2 
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+5.2 
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+ 15 
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_ 
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— 
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— 

Httrel 1 

271 

118 

+6 

+ 2.3 

Elco 0.1 

849 

6 

—20 

—23 

Polgat as 

2180 

162 

+ 70 

+ 3.3 

Hard 5 

157 

40 

—3 

— 1.9 

Elco 0.25 r 

597 

83 

—10 

—1.7 

Polygon r 

875 

2 

+ 30 

+ 3.6 

Hard op 2 

101 

39 

—2 

—1.9 

Elco 0.25 b 

630 


*_ 

— 

Poliak 1 

>50 

29 

—38 

—6.5 

Lighterage 0.1 

627 

164 

+21 

+3J 

Elco d 1 

2760 

_ 

—100 

—15 

Poliak 5 

400 

30 

n.c. 

— 

Lighterage 0-5 
C^d Store O.I 

339 
i tmn 

568 

n.c. 

Tun 

_]Q 

Alkol 

un 

Oil 
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Poliak op 1 
Pecker Steel 

275 

780 

2 

— 144 

—3 
+ 30 

— 1.1 
+4.0 

X* UJU ajlul G IA a 

Cold Store 1.0 

1 JOUU 

4080 

- -1 

22 —289 

—6JS 

Alkol op 1 

JUU 

299 

■V' 

14 

ll.W. 

—13 

—5.4 

Pecker opt. 

1805 

64 

+ 65 

+3!7 

Israel Elec, r 

■no trading 



Eleclra 0.1 r 

2110 

20 

n.c. 

_ 

Pargod 

215 

503 

—6 

—2.7 

Dan Hotels 1 

511 

137 

—2 

—.4 

. Eleclra 03-r 

1412 

106 

28 

—1.9 

Purgod op 

134 

233 

—11 

—7.6 

Dan Hotels 5 

337 

85 

—2 

-.6 

Eleclra op 3 

2270 

30 

+ 12 

+5 

Cyclone 1 

840 

121 

+ 40 

+ 5.0 

Coral Beach 

172 

679 

ILC. 

_ ■ 

Eleclra op 4 

945 

59 

n.c. 

— 

Cyclone 5 

490 

201 

+ 45 

+ 10.1 

Coral B. op 1 

85 

85 

—10 

— 10.5. 

Elron 

29150 

25 

+ 1000 

+ 3.6 

Cyclone op 

301 

519 

39 

+ 14.9 

Hilan 

357 

176 

+ 14 

+4.1 

Ondine 1 

266 

61 

+6 

+22 

King 1 

405 

33 

+4 

+ 1.0 

Kilan op 

416 

32 

+5 

+ 1 2 

Ondine 5". " 

166 

15 

+6 

+3.8 

King 5 

276 

_ 

+6 

+2-2 

TeLa 1 

289 

47 

n.c. 

_ 

Ondine op 

95 

94 

+ 5 

+3.6 

King op 1 

157 

— 

— 

— 

Teaa 5 

141 

99 

ILC. 

_ 

Ackenicin 1 

455 

201 

—4 

—.9 

Klil 1.0 

330 

44 

—30 

—8.3 

Teta op 

82 

222 

+4 

+5.1 

Ackerstcin 5 

360 

. 334 

+ 8 

+ 2J 

Kill 5.0 

202 

121 ■ 

—21 

-9.4 

Clal Camp 

935 

214 

n.c. 

_ 

Argaman p.r. 

1024 

13 

-9 

-.9 

Katz. Adler 1 

550 

57 

n.c. 

— 

Gal Comp op 

691 

4 

+ 11 

+ 1.6 

Argaman r 

940 

26 

+ 2 

+ 2 

Katz. Adler 5 

439 

37 

—1 

—2 


Koor p. 

Gal Real Estate 
Clal op D 
dal Israel 
Gal Israel 50 
Clal Israel c* 

Clal Industr 
Gal Ind. op 
Clal Ind. op C 
Landeco 0.1 
Landeeo 03 
Store Tech op 
Store Hold U) 

Sahar Hold 1.0 
Sahar Hold 5.0 
Oz Inv 0.1 
Oz Inv 03 
Puma 0.1 
Pama 0.5 
Pama op 2 
Pama op I 
Piryon 

Fuel & Exploration 

Delck ExplO. I 
Dclck Explo. 5 
Delck op I 
Oil E. PM 
Oil E. op 2 
Teroil I 
Tcroil 5 
Teroil op 1 
JOEL. 

JOEL op I 
M.G.V. op- 
M.G.V. I 

M. G.V. 5 
Sismica I 
Sismica 5 
Sismica op 
Fedoil r 

N. Amer.'l 
N. Amer.'S * 

N. Amer. op 
Naphta r 

New listings 

Amnooim I 
Amnonim op 
. Time l 
Scundia op 
Sdom Metal op 
Time op 
Kedcm Chem. 


Danot 5.0 
Leu mi 
Hapoolimr 
Shares traded: 
Convertibles; 
Bonds: 


+ 11 
+48 


+£8 

+ 10(3 



275 

15 

+8 

+3.0 

160 

108 

+ 5 

+3.2 

101 

46 

— 10 

—9.0 

1400 

398 

+50 

+3.7 

no trading 


123 

41! 

n.e. 

: — 

88 

176 

ILC. 

' — 

75 

408 

+4 

+5 Jb 

94 

368* 

+ 1 

+ 1.6 

65 

74 

—4 

-f6.J 

311 

236 

-25 

-f7.4 

161 

>06 

n.c. 

- — 

87 

650 

—I 

—i.r 

189 

697 

n.c. 

. — 

117 

725 

*2 

+ 1.7 

8Q 

440 

+2 

42.6 

262 

40 

+9 

+3.6 

220 

140 

— 10 

—4.4 

115 

190 

—7 

-rS.7 

126 

—7 

—6.9 


30800 

1 

+2800 

iiao 


298 

295 —10 

—13 

204 

301 +1 

fS 

690 

169 —10 

-r».4 

490 

273 n.c. 

— 

229 

37 +19 

+9.r 

292 

202 +11 

+3.9 

473 

b.o.1 +22 

+4.9 

stocks 


341 

2.751.1 

+ 11 

1462 

2,226-5 

+6 

2302 

2.042.2 

15698m. 

15104m. 

+ 7 


IS 132.1m. 
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The Clal Bldg 341. 

Jaffa Road. Jerusalem 
Tel: 246881 

— Broken and Investment conscdoo 

— Members ef the Clal Group 

— Members of the Tel Aviv Stack Exchugr 


ISRAEL LANDS 
ADMINISTRATION 
Cantnl District 


AR1M — Municipal Dovalopmsnt “ 
Co. Ltd. | 


Second Invitation to Choose a Plot 
for Owner-Occupier Construction 
Yavneh — Neve llan 

In cooperation with A rim. the Israel Lands Administration invites those who 
participated In allocation 6/82, which terminated on November 8. 1982. 
but who did not choosB a plot to come to the Yavneh Metnas on July 7, 
1983 at 4 p.m., in order to choose a plot 

Invitations have been sent to those concerned by registered mail, at the 
addresses on-record at Arim. 

Additional details and the prospectus are available at the Arim offices. 
Yavneh. Sderot Do'ani, Tel. 054-77167. 


read tiAILY . 

* . INTERmilDKAL 

|fealb^^3Iribime 

and get the Wall Street stock exchange quotations- 
as well as the best global newspaper. 

. Sole distributor, 

SteimatzRy 


ISRAEL LANDS 
ADMINISTRATION 
Northern District 


YOKNE'AM 

LOCAL COUNCIL 


MINISTRY OF 
CONSTRUCTION 
AND HOUSING 
Haiti District 


Build Your House in Yokne'am 
— Remaining Plots 

In cooperation with Yokne'am Local Council and the Ministry of 
Construction and Housing, the Israel Lands Administration announces 
registration far the above scheme, under which 13 plots will be allocated 
for owner-occupier construction. 

Registration is open to Yokne’am residents, as explained in the prospectus. 
First priority in the draw will go to those who registered for the first scheme, 
but far some reason withdrew. 

A detailed prospectus and additional details ere available at the offices of 
the Israel Lands Administration. Upper Nazareth Industrial Zone, and at tire 
Yoke'am Local Council offices, during regular working hours. 

Registration will open at the Israel Lands Administration, 
address as above, on Monday, July 4,9 a.m. and will closa at 12 
noon on July 24,1983. 

In this period, registration will be on Sunday. Monday. .Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday. 8.30 a.m.-l2.30 p.m., and on Tuesday, 8.30 a.m.-10.30 
a.m. 
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Aridor’s defeat 


NO AMOUNT of effort to prettify yesterday's cabinet deci¬ 
sion to submit the still unsettled issues in the dispute with the 
doctors to agreed arbitration can hide the fact that the deci¬ 
sion represents wholesale, even if unavoidable, surrender by 
the cabinet. 

Finance Minister Yoram Aridor is known to have 
opposed the idea of such arbitration. He did not want ar¬ 
bitration of the dispute to begin with, and he certainly did not 
think it right that only the still outstanding issues should be ar¬ 
bitrated, as the doctors insisted they should be. Any deal with 
the striking doctors would have to be an integrated whole, in 
which the several parts all depend on one another. Thus, the 
finance minister must have argued, it would be wrong to 
isolate such an issue as the doctors 1 regular working hours 
from the overall problem of their income. 

Yet Mr. Aridor reportedly did not raise his hand against the 
arbitration proposal when it was put to the vote yesterday. He 
must have realized that the tide had already turned against 
him, and that he had lost the prime minister's backing for his 
hardnosed stand in the dispute. The government had no 
choice but make its peace with the doctors. Let the doctors' 
strike go on for another week, it had become clear, and, for 
one thing, the coalition might break up. With the hospitals 
closing down one after the other only immediate consent to 
arbitration on the doctors’ terms could save the country from 
a truly appalling disaster. 

Arbitration of the entire dispute, starting from scratch, 
though desirable in itself, would take many months. For this 
reason alone it was impractical. 

It would have been feasible four months ago, when the doc¬ 
tors' strike broke out. But at that time Mr. Aridor, haughty 
and self-confident, was riding high. He thought his chances of 
wearying the doctors down, and forcing them to stay within 
the hallowed 22 per cent limits, were excellent. There were, it 
is true, voices warning him early on that his refusal to reach 
what could be presented to the rest of the public sector as a 
just and reasonable accommodation with the doctors would 
cost him, and the economy, dear in the end. 

But Mr. Aridor was unmoved by the argument, and he was 
unmoved, too, by the increasingly bitter suffering of the 
patients. He salved his conscience by putting ail the blame on 
the doctors. 

What defeated Mr. Aridor was the doctors' hunger strike, 
started down at the Soroka hospital in Beersheba nearly two 
weeks ago. This was an unsavoury but effective tactic. By late 
last week there was no longer any doubt that the finance 
minister could not be left in command of the negotiations with 
the doctors. Mr. Begin’s ear was being assailed by pleas for ar¬ 
bitration from his health minister, Eliezer Shostak, and by 
representatives of the NRP and Agudat Yisrael.. . 

With the Alignment supporting the idea, there was plainly a 
Knesset majority favouring it. There was no escaping a deci¬ 
sion to arbitrate the still unsettled issues. 

The Israel Medical Association should lose no time in ac¬ 
cepting the cabinet's offer, and stop the strike at once. Details 
can be worked out later. There may be some difference of 
opinion as to the definition of outstanding issues, but the 
cabinet has suggested, fairly enough, that in case of disagree¬ 
ment the arbitrator himself would decide. For the doctors to 
claim that they cannot make a move before an agreed ar¬ 
bitrator has actually started his work, would be sheer cruelty. 

Although they will eventually have to content themselves 
with something less than their full original demands, the doc¬ 
tors have now won a major battle in their contest with the 
Treasury. The finance minister, who put his entire prestige on 
the line in this contest, is a beaten man. The honourable 
course for him to take is not merely to resign himself to the in¬ 
evitable, but to resign. 
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(Good need from Page One) 

night and early yesterday morning 
under condition it will not reveal 
the location. It was the first time 
GrofT was allowed to see a reporter. 

The interview location was not 
the site of the two soldiers' 
imprisonment. Groff was brought 
into a room blindfolded, then the 
blindfold was removed and he was 
seated in a chair beneath two PFLP- 
GC posters, one reading “The 
resistance continues.” 

The guards refused a request that 
they leave during part of the inter¬ 
view, but they said Groff was free to 
say anything he liked. 

“Fifteen minutes ago. he (referr¬ 
ing to the PFLP—GC official in the 
room) told me to speak frankly, to 
say anything I want." Groff said. - 

The red-haired Groff appeared to 
be in good condition, but he had a 
stubble of beard on his face and 
rumpled hair and said he had been 
refused permission to have a comb 
or a razor. 

“I asked for my watch, but it was 
forbidden, although all my requests 
are granted if it is not a security 
matter.” said GrofT. He added that 
his treatment was "very good, more 
than a prisoner” and he had made 
friends with his captors. “I have no 
enemies here on a personal basis,” 
he said. 

GrofT said he is permitted to see 
Shalem every day, but that for some 
time after the breakdown Shalem 
had refused to see him. 

“Now, we eat together evety 
day," he said. "He is very distres¬ 
sed, that is clear. He doesn't 
remember many things — not from 
home, but from here. But he is a lot 
better. Maybe his physical condi¬ 
tion was a little bit damaged because 
of his ailment, but now he is a lot 
better than he was.” 

Grorf said that Shalem still has 
some trouble talking and eating, but 
had been seen by “not one, two, 
four but more" doctors. 

“I am told that one of the best 
psychologists in this area is treating 
him," he said. 

Groff said that the two men have 
been kept in the same location but 
in different cells since their capture. 


He said his cell consists of a small 
room and a corridor barred by two 
electric doors. 

“I have books, the food is almost 
excellent, sweets, chess, a Leggo 
game," he said. “Now 1 see 
(Shalem) almost every day. It is 
hard to talk to him because of his 
condition." 

Groff said the imprisonment has 
been harder on Shalem because he 
does not speak English and has 
nothing to read. “I understand it is 
very difficult to get books in 
Hebrew,” he said. 

He said he had been visted once 
by an- International Committee of 
the Red Cross delegation, which 
had given him five letters from his 
family. Letters that he writes are 
passed on to the Red Cross, he said. 

GrofT said he is a leftist and in¬ 
dicated he had opposed the Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon. “It is bad 
enough if l tell that since the war 
started l have been very, very 
depressed," he said. “I don't think it 
caught (achieved) its aim. Now it is 
just killing. It seems very odd, this 
war. 

• “There must be a finish to it. 
They must find the end. The war for 
sure is not the solution," he said. 

GrofT said he had been told 
recently that negotiations on an ex¬ 
change of prisoners between the 
PLO and Israel were nearly con¬ 
cluded — “that all that is wanted to 
go home is the agnatures." 

' Israel and PLO officials have con¬ 
firmed that negotiations are con¬ 
tinuing, but have given no indica¬ 
tion- of recent progress. 


him adds: 

Aluf Moshe Nativ, former head 
of the Israel Defence Forces Man¬ 
power Branch, said yesterday that 
Israel is pleased that Groff was in¬ 
terviewed and hopes that the PFLP- 
. GC will now let the Red Cross visit 
him and Shalem soon. 

Nativ added that Israel is still 
concerned a over Shaiem’s health 
and has asked the Red Cross to 
supervise his medical treatment. He 
added further that the PLO has still 
not responded to Israel's offer of a 
prisoner exchange under Red Cross 
auspices. 


Decline and fall 


By S. FRED SINGER 


ITS BEEN 10 years since the world 
began to take notice of the 
Organization of Petroleum Ex¬ 
porting Countries. Starting quietly 
around 1970-71, OPEC managed a 
gradual take-over of the oil conces¬ 
sions which had been granted to 
multinational oil companies. By the 
summer of 1973 the price of oil had 
doubled and there was talk of an oil 
crisis and of embargoes. T 

But it was the October 1973 war 
that propelled OPEC into the public 
consciousness. Production cutbacks 
by Arab producers, ostensibly in 
retaliation for U.S. aid to Israel, 
speeded up an inevitable increase in 
the price of oil — it quadrupled to 
$12 a barrel. The suddenness of the 
increase and the fear of a declared 
embargo — which turned out to be 
quite ineffective except psy¬ 
chologically — threw the world into 
a panic and established the myth of 
Arab oil power. 

This myth was reinforced in 1979- 
80, when the pice tripled to about 
$34, mainly as a result of panic buy¬ 
ing by consuming nations and 
strategically timed cutbacks by 
Saudi Arabia. But this time OPEC 
overreached itself. By allowing the 
price to climb too high the organiza¬ 
tion set the stage for its downfall. 
We are seeing the beginning of this 
phase now. 

What did OPEC — and the Arab 
producers as its main members — 
accomplish in a decade and how did 
it lose its grip? 

The story that emerges is one of a 
series of misjudgments, made large¬ 
ly because the organization ac¬ 
cepted the pessimistic assessment of 
Western experts and statesmen 
about tile impending depletion of 
oil supplies. 


Hadn’t President Jimmy Carter 
promised a catastrophic oD crisis by 
1983, when world demand was sup¬ 
posed to outstrip supply? And 
wasn't his forecast backed up by 
governmental studies (including the 
CIA's) and by private study groups 
sponsored by prestigious academic 
centres? And wasn’t a government- 
financed crash programme on syn¬ 
thetic fuels — some $80 billion as a 
starter — thought essential to 
Western survival? 


SHAME ON THE DOCTORS 


To die Editor cf The Jerusalem Post 
Sir,.— Doctors on a hunger strike 
— I find that appalling. They wil¬ 
lingly take an oath to do all possible 
to keep human beings healthy. Yet a 
growing number of these Israeli 
medical personnel are intentionally 
doing medical damage to their own 
bodies by refusing the most basic of 
medical care — nutritious food. 

How dedicated to their oath can 
these doctors be if they are willing 
to inflict medical harm upon 
themselves? What allows an in¬ 
dividual or a society to tolerate such 

an.act?-1 cant. 

I only hope I never have to be 
treated by one of these so-called 
doctors. 

BOB COHEN 

Herzliya. 


What kind of sick society’ do we 
live in, where people’s lives are be¬ 
ing used as tools for blackmail — 
men, women, children, young and 
old — even premature babies who 
have not even left their incubators 
to enter the world? 

SARAH WERTHEIMER 
Petah Tikva. 


Sir, — The doctors who are now 
striking knew the conditions of 
work before they chose their profes¬ 
sion — before they allowed the 
government to finance their 
medical education. And the com¬ 
petition to get into medical school 
has always been keen in Israel. So 
there is some compensation that 
doctors are eager to achieve. 

Despite the tale of the trials of a 
doctor's wife (“Today" — June 22), 
most readers know that doctors 
somehow do manage to live on a 
high standard, including housing, 
entertainment and travel abroad — 
a standard which the women clean¬ 
ing hospital corridors never 
achieve. 

Herzliya. 


5. L FIELDS 


Sir, — Unfortunately, our sick 
society today is poisoned by its love 
of materialism. The long-term effect 
of the doctors’ strike is not' yet 
known — it may never be known. 


Sir, — When doctors strike, con¬ 
sider the Great Physician: “1 am the 
Lord who healeth thee.” (Exodus 
15: 26). He is on call 24 hours a day. 
He never charges for his services, 
and he delights in making house 

CHRISTINE DARG 


calls. 
Jerusalem. 


NEGATION OF ZIONIST VALUES 


To the Editor qf The Jerusalem Post 

Sir. — The exchange of views in 
your columns concerning dis¬ 
crimination against Israel Arabs in 
the field of benefits to large 
families, does indeed raise fun¬ 
damental issues about the nature of 
Zionism and Israel. 

Israel’s Declaration of 
Independence guaranteed 
“complete equality of social and 
political rights for all fts citizens, 
without distinction of creed, race or 
sex." One could quote many elo- 
quent utterances by Israel 
spokesmen in international forums 
to this effect, including the state¬ 
ments made in the 1975 UN 
“Zionism is Racialism” debate by 
our then representative, who is now 
the President of the State. What our 
right-wing nationalists choose to ig¬ 
nore is that nearly three-quarters of 
the Jewish people still live in 
Diaspora minority communities. 
How can we demand equality and 
non-discrimination for them and 
deny those rights to minority groups 
in lsrae],-in the name of our Zionist 
mission? 

The Law of Return is not a prece¬ 
dent for this purpose. The modern 
Zionist movement was a reaction to 
anti-Semitism and the persecution 
and homelessness of the Jews; and 


its essence was the right to return to 
a restored national home in Eretz 
Yisrael. This concept underlay the 
Balfour Decalaration, the Palestine 
Mandate and the partition 
proposals of the Peel Commission in 
1937 and the United Nations In 
1947. The Law of Return gave 
legislative effect to what had Tong 
been the Zionist and international 
response to the Jewish condition in 
the world. It has no bearing on the 
internal regime of the state. 

The attitude towards our Arab 
fellow-citizens displayed by Dr. 
Israel Eldad and his friends is not an 
expression of Zionist ideology, but a 
negation of the Zionist and Jewish 
values on which this Slate was 
founded. 

MICHAEL COMAY 
Former Israel Ambassador 
to the UN and Britain 
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All cars new 

Pick up and delivery free ■ 
TAMER, Rent-a-Car 
8 Kikar Ha’atzma'ut. 
Netanya. 

Tel. 053-31831 (day) : 
053-25763 (night) 




ts STRICTLY 
KOSHER 
AMERICAN 
MEAT SERVICE 


& 

Serving greater Tel Aviv — ; 
Jerusalem — Beersheba 
areas. 

Prices include delivery. 
Weekly Special: 

•feefilie Fish 
Regular Price: 

IS 395 per kilo (ind. VAT) . 
SALE PRICE: IS 29B.50 
with your 10 kg. 
order of beef- 


Supervision of the "Rabbinate — 
R^bovoL 

Rabbi Spring and D. Sflverstein 
Phone or write: 

7 Rehov Hagra, REHOVOT. 

TaL 054-76345 

JERUSALEM: TeL 02-862844 • 
PETAH TIKVA: TeL 03-9221139 
BEERSHEBA: TaL 057-416538 
. 067-37072 i 


high price from 1979 onward simply 
encouraged more conservation in¬ 
vestments. Oil demand in the in¬ 
dustrialized countries (OECD) has 
fallen by 20 per c.ent and can be ex¬ 
pected to continue to decline. 
Another 20 per cent decline will 
make OECD independent of im¬ 
ports from OPEC, given that non- 
OPEC oil production grows modest- 

iy- 


ITS NOT surprising that OPEC, 
and especially Sdudi Arabia, 
believed not only that oil prices 
could rise to the level of synthetic 
fuels — more than $50 a barrel — 
but that demand would hardly be af¬ 
fected by higher prices. They 
listened to the wrong experts. Over 
half of the world’s oU is used as a 
fuel just to make heat and steam. It 
can be replaced directly by cheaper 
natural gas, coal or nuclear energy 
where available, without waiting for 
synthetic oil. 

This 'is exactly what happened 
The world has seen a massive con¬ 
servation programme, including in¬ 
creasingly long-term measures to 
replace oil by cheaper energy 
sources and reduce its use by more 
efficient devices. These efforts re¬ 
quire massive capital investments 
and take time. But, once ac¬ 
complished, they phase out oil, even 
if its price should drop. Nobody will 
tear out the insulation in his house 
once it has been installed 

OPEC made another mistake by 
defending the price of $34, even 
though it was too high. They did this 
by cutting production — OPEC as a 
whole by nearly 50 per cent and 
Saudi Arabia by 70 per cent. But the 


IN RETROSPECT, the Saudis, as 
the holders of the largest' reserves, 
should have been more , concerned 
about maintaining the long-term 
market for oil. They should have as¬ 
sessed the impact of the price rise 
much sooner, and should certainly 
not have taken action to defend a 
price that the market cannot sup¬ 
port. 


In assessing OPEC’s fate for the 
coming decade — and especially 
that of the Arab producers — it is 
important to note that the Arabs 
never actually had oil power, that is, 
the ability to set up a targeted em¬ 
bargo or raise the pride with im¬ 
punity. (The 1973 experience 
proved the first point, the 1979 ex¬ 
perience the latter.) 


Dry Bones 
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There remains the question of 
financial power — an important is- 
sue, both economically and 
politically. One trillion dollars has 
been transferred to the oil 
produce/s, of which only $250 bil¬ 
lion has been saved, principally by 
the Saudis and other producers on 
the Arabian peninsula. But this 
hoard is declining for the first time, 
as swollen budgets overwhelm 
much-reduced oil revenues. 

And it could disappear much 
faster if the leaders of the oil 


countries should panic. It will be 
difficult for them to decide where to 
cut expenditure in a politically safe 
manner and how to guard against 
extravagant financial claims, by 
Iran, for example. - 


A GREAT DEAL of Arab oil and 
financial power has been directed in 
a “holy war" or Jihad against Israel, 
intending first to weaken it, then to 
eliminate it. In the process, valuable 
resources have been frittered away 
in support of radical regimes and 
terrorist groups. 

Yet, ten years and one biltion dol¬ 


lars later, Israel is stronger, than 
ever and the Arab world is in disar¬ 
ray.-With the demise of their finan¬ 
cial power a real possibility, - the 
Arab leaders bankrolling the jihad 
seen unable or unwilling to read the • 
signs, take the bold steps required' 
for bringing the conflict with Israel' 
to a close, and devote their con r ~ 
siderable resources to fin ally sell!-- 
ing the Palestinian refugee problem;- 


The writer Is senior fellow at the-' 
Heritage Foundation, on leave from the l 
University of Virginia. He Is a former.- 
deputy assistant secretary of the U«S. I 
Department of Interior. . . . 
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EVOLUTIONARY 

POLEMICS 


SUPPLEMENT ON SOUTH AFRICAN TOURISM’ 


To the Editor qf The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, — Any of your readers who 
thinks that scientists are objective 
must have received a rude shock 
from the letter of Professor 
Seymour Cohen (Jime. 10). 


Sir, — In Lea Lcvavi’s article 
“MD's may set up full health 
system” (June 17), the truth begins 
to emerge. The doctors.and the 
banks have been dreaming of es¬ 
tablishing priY&e aiid ..c|qctqrrrua 
hp%jitals and medical" groups, pav¬ 
ing seen in the United States the 
enormous profits which • can be 
made on people's misery and illness. 

Let metell you about my own re¬ 
cent experience in the United States 
during my mother's terminal illness. 
The bill for three weeks of 
hospitalization was $18,000 — near¬ 
ly one million shekels. 

The U.S. medical “profession" is 
fleecing the public, the government,. 
the insurance schemes and getting 
rich, rich, and richer. Is that what 
Israeli doctors are striking for? 

And don't let anybody tell you 
you don’t have to wait for an ap¬ 
pointment in the United Stales, for 
tests, examinations or hospitaliza¬ 
tion, because you do. 

SHOSHANA ROUDA 

Petah Tikva. 


In his article published on May 
20, professor Herman Branover 
presented a reasoned criticism of 
evolution. Since professor Cohen is 
opposed to Branover’s thesis, one 
would have expected Mm to argue 
against the points which Branover 
makes,.-perhaps, against- his' ifc - 
ter pre tat ion of Popper, or even to 
argue coherently against Popper's 
characterization of scientific 
theory.. 

Professor Cohen docs none of 
these things. He does not argue; he. 
uses abusive language, proclaims in 
oracular fashion that Branover's 
arguments are polemical and inad- 
missable, and takes The Jerusalem 
Fost to task for publishing 
Branover’s article. 

It is Cohen; not Branover, who is 
deviating from the norms of scien¬ 
tific discussion. 

PROFESSOR CYRIL DOMB. 

Department cf Physics. 

Bar-Ilan University 

Ramat Gan-. 


ARMS POLICY 


To the Editor qf The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — The Jerusalem Post's 
magazine supplement of May 31 on 
South African tourism tells pretty 
stories of Stellenbosch wineries, the 
Kruger National Park and Zulu love 
beads. There Is naught amiss in this' 
world, nary an unhappy whisper. 

Yet in the real South Africa, the 
most loathsome racism is an or¬ 
dinary fact of daily life. In the real ■ 
South Africa, humans with the 
wrong skin colour are deprived of 
social franchise,.,limited to squalid 
township* arid .fraudulent petty 
states, and either suffff. their 
grievances or die forthe jg, 

To separate the “tourist world” 
from a pervasive environment of 
systematized racial oppression 
means acquiescing in a Tourist 
Board-sponsored illusion. With a 
little extra effort at self-delusion, a 
determined non-observer- might 
never notice that his hotel. is for 
Whites Only. 

One assumes that 7fa Post under¬ 
takes such topical supplements for 
the balance sheet advantages that 
the project offers. Set against this is 
The Post's editorial policy, one that 
has been characterized by fair play 
and that has specifically 'rejected 
racism in various domestic and • 
foreign context. This points to -a 
glaring ethical gap between The 


Post’s commercial and editpriah 
considerations that liberties of coral--, 
merce and press cannot explain! 
away. -Z 

. Even the credibility of The Post 
staff suffers. J oanna Yehiel, the suff- 
plement’s lead writer, has repeated-! 
ly addressed the civil rights of: 
Israel's women iri her previous; 
work. 

The South Africa tourism supple¬ 
ment provided one of is ■official 
bodies with the opportunity to sell a 
Fairy tale unchallenged. Another, 
vastly different South Africa 
-was left-as a horror-story tharan’t 

happening. JOE LOCKARD 

PATRICIA O’DONOVAN 
LOCKARD 
MARC COHEN 

Jerusalem. 
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Supplements of this nature in The 
Jerusalem Post and . in the press in 
general focus on a single theme. 
That is their purpose. Thus travel 
supplements about Israel in papers 
abroad also highlight the pleasures 
of Israel — the past, the sun etc. — 
and not terrorism or war, just as 
travel supplements about England 
don't dwell on unemployment or 
Irish bombs. Those realities, as with 
the case of apartheid, receive 
their appropriate treatment in a 
newspaper’s daily coverage. ED. JP. 
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2 sold 


To the Editor qf The Jerusalem Post 


To the Editor qf ' __ 

Sir, — Israel happens to be one of 
the major suppliers of arms to 
Central America and 5outh Africa. 
The former Somozan regime in 
Nicaragua and the present regime in 
Guatamala have been among the 
many recipients of Israeli arms. 
These two regimes have become 
synonymous with the murder of in¬ 
nocent civilians: men, women-and 
children. 

This export policy is not new. 
Israel was selling arms to Central 
American countries long before 
Begin came to power in 1977. There 
seems to be a national consensus 
that this is good for Israel, although 
it contradicts some of the moral 
values we Israelis were brought up 
with. ... 

When the French sell weapons to 
Arab countries, we cry anti- 
Semitism and opportunism. When 
we sell arms to South Africa and 
Central America, the motivation is 
“national security.” How far can we 
stretch this excuse?. 

PETER OHRING 
Boulder, Colorado. 


OIL EXPLORATION 


To the Editor cf The Jerusalem Post 

Sir,— The heading of Charles 
Hoffman's article of June 16, 
“Private drilling rigs threaten oil ex¬ 
ploration, says official,” is 
somewhat misleading. 

Private rig operators do not 
threaten oil exploration; on the con¬ 
trary, they foster ofi exploration. 
What they threaten is the govern¬ 
ment's Lapidot exploration com¬ 
pany, which is another of our holy 
cows whose interests must be 
protected at all costs, even if it 
forces us to import ail our fuel re¬ 
quirements, notwithstanding the 
possibility that private -enterprise 
might make a strike which would be 
profitable ■ bcith to the company 
operating the rig and to all Israelis. 

The Energy Ministry, official 
states: “There is considerable room 
for improvement in Lapidotfor 
example, they are too expensive.” 
Of course they are expensive. They 
are a government. concern in¬ 
terested in status and a monopoly, 
and no economy can develop with 


monopolistic controls. 

Why- should the Energy Ministry 
be concerned if private operators 
. are going to have. problems with I 
spare parts,, which is. absolute \ 

. balderadash, as no private concern 
will embark on a project' as. expen¬ 
sive as setting up oil rigs unless it is 
in.a position to obtain both finances 
and spare parts? : 

The wealth of the Gulf States and • 
Iran as regards oil production was : 
not developed by local Lapidots, 
bin by foreign drilling companies. ^ 
Iran did dot object to Aramco and . 
the Saudis did not worry,, about the r 
spare parts of Exxon, Standard, etc; U 
The fact that they later nationalized 
their fueL reserves is besides the Vl 
point, it was competition, to which v 
the. Energy Ministry objects, that . 
developed, their national resources: ' 
And che.y did not concern . 
"themselves if others might make a 
profit — everybody profited. 

J. GOODMAN *; 
Jerusalem. . -. 
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